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PRELIMINARY    NOTICE. 


This  is  the  last  fruit,  though  first  pubhshed,  of  a  long 
and  earnest  labour  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  two  men 
only — ^Kant  and  Hegel,  and  more  closely,  in  the  main 
also,  to  the  three  principal  works  (The  Kritiken)  of  the 
one,  and  the  two  principal  works  (The  Logic  and  the 
Encyclopaedia)  of  the  other.  Tlris  study  has  been  the 
writer's  chief — not  just  to  say  sole — occupation  during 
a  greater  number  of  years,  and  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  in  each  day  of  these  years,  than  it  is  perhaps 
prudent  to  avow  at  present.  The  reader,  then,  has  a 
good  right  to  expect  something  mature  from  so  long, 
unintermitted,  and  concentrated  an  endeavour :  it  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  very 
first  look  of  the  thing  will  lead  him  to  beheve,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  is  only  deceived.  The  truth  is, 
that,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
had  been  employed  on  an  exposition  of  Kant  and  a 
general  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  of  German 
Philosophy,  it  was  suddenly  perceived  that,  perhaps,  the 
most  pecuhar  and  important  elements  to  which  the 
study  had  led,  were  those  that  concerned  Hegel,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reflection  arose  that  it  was  to 
Hegel  the  Pubhc  probably  looked  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  expectant  interest,  if  also  of  bafHed  irritation. 
This  indicates  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  hope 
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that  the  importance  of  the  matter  might,  in  such  a  case, 
obtain  excuse  for  a  certain  extemporaneousness  that  lay 
in  the  form — that,  in  short,  the  matter  of  years  might 
compensate  the  manner  of  months. 

What  I  am  most  in  pain  about  is  the  Translations 
that  relate  to  the  more  technical  parts  of  the  System. 
Perhaps,  in  that  regard,  when  speaking  of  certain  trans- 
lations of  another  German  as  reading  so  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  dark,  I  have  only 
extended  a  rod  for  my  own  pain.  The  Comments  and 
Interpretations  will,  perhaps,  extract  the  admission, 
however,  that,  be  these  translations  as  dark  as  they  may, 
something  of  hght  cannot  be  denied  to  the  translator. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  end  that  the  Logic  of  Hegel  is  as 
technical  as  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  that  a  trans- 
lation, while  necessarily  no  less  teclinical,  could  not  be 
much — or  indeed  at  aU — less  difficult,  than  the  original. 
It  is  hoped,  then,  that  the  translations  in  this  reference, 
vsoll  prove  at  last  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  can 
possibly  appear  at  first,  though  they  AviU  always  manifest 
probably  something  of  that  crippled  gait  which  we 
find,  for  example,  in  the  commoner  translations  of  the 
Classics.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  sad  waste  of 
capitals,  into  which  the  German  has  betrayed,  was  seen 
too  late  for  anything  but  the  smcere  apology  which  is 
here  tendered  :  lector  benevolus  condonabit. 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  observa- 
tions here  on  the  different  sections  or  parts  contained  in 
these  two  volumes  ;  I  remark  only  that  if  the  reader — 
who  probably,  nevertheless,  AviU  take  his  own  way — 
would  read  this  book  in  tlie  order  and  manner  its  own 
composer  would  prescribe,  he  will  begin  with  the  part 
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marked  'II.,  A  Translation  from  the  Complete  Logic  of 
the  whole  Pirst  Section,  Quality,'  and  force  himself  to 
dwell  there  the  very  longest  that  he  can.  Only  so  will 
he  reahse  at  the  vividest  the  incredulity  with  which 
one  first  meets  the  strangeness  and  unintelhgibleness 
of  Hegel.  Again,  in  reading  the  chapters  of  the 
'  Struggle  to  Hegel,'  which  he  will  take  next,  he  ought 
to  retain  this  translation  still  in  his  hands.  The  various . 
portions  of  this  struggle  will,  in  fact,  be  fully  inteUi- 
gible  only  to  him  who  endeavours,  repeatedly,  to 
advance  as  far  as  '  Limit,'  either  in  the  translation  or  in 
Hegel's  own  Logic.  Finally,  after  such  preliminaries, 
the  translation  H.,  or  the  correspondent  original,  should, 
in  company  with  the  commentary  and  interpretation 
III.,  be  rigorously,  radically,  completely  studied,  and 
then  the  rest  taken  as  it  stands. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  very  desirable  to  have 
been  able  to  present  more  of  the  Particular  of  Hegel ; 
but  for  that,  as  the  competent  reader  wiU  see  for  him- 
self in  the  end,  space  failed.  Imperfect  as  these 
volumes  are,  however,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
it  as  my  conviction  that  in  them  Hegel  is  once  for  all 
open,  and  what  we  may  call  his  '  Secret '  for  the  first 
time  disclosed.  That  Secret  may  be  indicated  at 
shortest  thus  :  As  Aristotle — with  considerable  assist- 
ance firom  Plato — made  explicit  the  abstract  Universal 
that  was  i7nplicit  in  Socrates,  so  Hegel  —  with  less  con- 
siderable assistance  from  Pichte  and  ScheUing — made 
explicit  the  concrete  Universal  that  was  implicit  in 
Kant. 

In  conclusion,  to  preclude  at  once  an  entire  sphere 
of  objections,  I  remark  that  Kant  and  Hegel  are  the 
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very  reverse  of  the  so-called  'German  Party'  with 
which  m  England  they  are,  perhaps,  very  generally 
confounded.  It  is  the  express  mission  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  in  effect,  to  replace  the  riegative  of  that  party,  by 
an  affirmative:  or  Kant  and  Hegel — all  but  wholly 
directly  both,  and  one  of  them  quite  wholly  directly — 
have  no  object  but  to  restore  Faith — Faith  in  God — 
Faith  in  the  Immortahty  of  the  Soul  and  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will — nay.  Faith  in  Christianity  as  the  Eevealed 
Eehgion — and  that,  too,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Eiglit  of  Private  Judgment,  and  the  Eights,  or  Lights, 
or  Mights  of  Intelhgeiice  in  general. 
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In  intruding  on  tlie  Public  with  a  work  on  Hegel, 
the  first  duty  that  seems  to  offer,  is,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  it  as  regards  the  prepossessions 
which  commonly  obtain,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  only  as 
against  the  particular  writer  named,  but  as  against  the 
whole  body  of  what  is  called  German  Philosophy.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted,  to  be  sure,  by  all  from  whom 
the  admission  is  of  any  value,  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  individual  is  his  per- 
ception as  well  of  the  relative  ignorance  of  the  com- 
munity. But  this — general  ignorance,  to  wit — were  no 
cUspensation  from  the  duty  indicated  :  for  just  in  such 
circumstances  is  it  that  there  are  prepossessions,  that 
there  are — in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — prejudices ; 
and  prejudices  constitute,  here  as  everyAvhere,  that 
preliminary  obstacle  of  natural  error  which  requires 
removal  before  any  settlement  of  rational  truth  can 
possibly  be  effected.  We  cannot  pretend,  however,  to 
reach  all  the  prejudices  concerned  ;  for,  thought  in  this 
connexion  being  still  so  incomplete,  as  usual,  the  variety 
of  opinion  passes  uito  the  indefinite ;  night  reigns — a 
night  peopled  by  our  own  fancies — and  distinct  enu- 
meration becomes  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  restricting  ourselves  to  what  is  either 
actually  or  virtually  prominent — in   the  one   case  by 
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public  rumour,  and  in  the  other  by  private  vaUdity — 
perhaps  we  shall  accomplish  a  sufficiently  exhaustive 
discussion  by  considering  the  whole  question  of  objec- 
tions as  reduced  to  the  two  main  assertions,  that  German 
Philosophy  is,  firstly,  obsolete  and,  secondly,  bad.  The 
latter  category,  indeed,  is  so  comprehensive,  that  there 
is  little  reason  to  fear  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
include  under  it  (with  its  fellow)  all  of  any  consequence 
that  has  been  anywhere  said  on  the  subject. — Of  these 
two  assertions  in  their  order,  then. 

Of  the  First,  certain  proceedings  of  Schelling  con- 
stitute the  angle ;  but  to  understand  these  proceedings, 
and  the  influence  they  exerted,  a  word  is  first  of  all 
necessary  in  regard  to  what,  at  the  date  in  question, 
was  universally  held  to  be  the  historical  progress  of 
German   Philosophy.      The  sum   of  general   opinion 
here,  in  fact,  we  may  state  at  once  to  have  been  this  : 
Kant  was  supplanted  by  Pichte,  Fichte  by  Schellhig, 
and  Schelhng  by  Hegel.     Any  dissension,  indeed,  as 
to  the  sequent  signification  of  this  series  was,  as   is 
natural,  only  to  be  found  among  the  terms  or  members 
of  it  themselves.     Kant,  for  example,  pubhcly  dechned 
the  affihation  which  Fichte  claimed  from  him.     But 
then  this  was  still  settled  by  the  remark  of  Eeinhold, 
that,  though  Kant's  behef  could  no  longer  be  doubted, 
it  yet  by  no  means  followed  that  Fichte  was  wrong.  As 
for  Fichte  and  Schelling,  they  had  had  their  differences 
certainly,  the  master  and  the  pupil,  for  the  latter  had 
gone  to  school  to  other  masters,  and  had  insisted  on  the 
addition  to  the  original  common  property  of  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  materials  fi^om  without :  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  themselves. 
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tliougli  not  "without  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them  perhaps,  acquiesced  in  the  universal  understanding 
of  their  mutual  relations.  Hegel  again,  who  had  at 
first  fought  for  Schelling,  who  had  produced  the  bulk 
of  that  Critical  Journal  which  had  on  the  face  of  it 
no  origin  and  no  object  but  polemically  to  stand  by 
Schelling — who,  in  particular,  had  written  there  that 
article  which  demonstrated  the  advance  of  Schelhng 
over  all  his  predecessors,  and  the  consequent  truth  of 
the  Identitdtssystem — who,  in  a  word,  had  pubhcly 
adopted  this  system  and  openly  declared  himself  an 
adherent  of  ScheUing, — Hegel,  it  is  true,  had  afterwards 
declared  o_ff,  or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  said  himself 
loose  from  Schelling.  But  here,  too,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  take  Hegel  at  his  own  word  ;  for  who  does  not 
know  what  every  such  mere  declaration,  such  mere 
saying,  is  worth  ?  Every  man,  in  view  of  the  special 
nick  which  he  himself  seems  to  have  effected  in  the 
end,  would  fain  see  eliminated  before  it  all  the  nicks  of 
his  predecessors,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  is  this 
former  but  the  product  of  those  latter.  On  the  whole, 
then,  despite  some  little  natural  interior  dissension,  it 
was  certain  that  Fichte  was  the  outcome  of  Kant — 
more  certain,  perhaps,  that  ScheUing  was  the  outcome 
of  Fichte,  and  even  quite  in  the  superlative  degree 
certain  that  Hegel  was  the  outcome  of  Schelling. 

Such  we  may  assume  to  have  been  the  universal 
behef  at  the  death  of  Hegel  in  1831.  But  now  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Schelling  to  survive  Hegel,  and  for  a 
period  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  years,  during  part 
of  which  it  became  his  cue  to  overbid  Hegel,  and  pass 
him  in  his  turn.     During  what  we  may  call  the  reign 
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of  Hegel,  wlaicli  may  be  taken  to  have  commenced, 
though  at  first   feebly,   with  the  appearance    of  the 
Phaenomenologie  in  1807,  ScheUing  had  preserved  an 
almost  mibroken  and  very  remarkable  sdence.     (Could 
he  have  been  trying  to  understand  Hegel?)   No  sooner 
was  Hegel  dead,   however,  than   SchelHng   let   hints 
escape  hhn— this  was  as  early  as  1832— of  the  speedy 
appearance  on  his  part  of  yet  another  Philosophy,  and, 
this  time,  of  transcendent  and  unimagined  import.    No 
pubhcation  followed  these  hints,  nevertheless,  till  1834, 
when,  in  reference  to  a  certain  translation  of  Cousin, 
he  o-ave   vent    to    'a    very    sharp   and   depreciatory 
estimate  of  the  Hegehan  Philosophy,'  and  on  grounds 
that  were  equally  hostile  to  his  own,  from  which  that 
of  Hegel  was  supposed  to  have  sprung.      Lastly,   at 
Berhn   in    1841,   he   pubhcly   declared   his   previous 
Philosophy — and,  of  course,  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel 
seemed  no  less  involved — to  have  been  a  poem,  '  a  mere 
poem,'  and  he  now  offered  in  its  place  his  '  Philosophy 
of  Eevelation.'     Now,  with  these  facts  before  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  all  Germany  united  to  reject  tliis  last 
Philosophy  as  certainly  for  its  part   a  poem  whatever 
its  predecessor  might  have  been,  how  could  the  general 
pubhc  be  expected  to  feel  ?     Worn  out  with  the  two 
generations  of  fever  that  had  followed  the  Kritik  of 
Kant,  would  not  the  natural  impulse  be  to  take  the  re- 
maining philosopher  of  the  series  at   his  word,   and 
believe  with  him  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  in 
truth  a  poem,  a  futile  striving  of  mere  imagination  in 
the  empty  air  of  an  unreal  and  false  abstraction  ?   This 
same  pubhc,  moreover,  found  itself  on  trial  compelled 
to   forego   the  hope   of  JTidging  Hegel  for  itself,  and. 
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while  the  very  difficulty  that  produced  this  result  would 
seem  to  it  to  throw  an  anterior  probability  on  the 
judgment  of  SchelHng,  it  had  every  reason  to  feel  con- 
vinced that  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  one  who,  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree,  was  the  best  quahfied  to  judge  for  it. 
He,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  had  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  thoroughly  summed  both  Kant  and  Fichte  ; 
by  an  acknowledgment  equally  universal,  it  was  his 
system  that  had  given  origin  to  the  system  of  Hegel : 
moreover,  he  had  lived  longer  than  Hegel,  and  had 
enjoyed,  counting  from  the  Critical  Journal,  the  ample 
advantage  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Hegel.  If  any  man,  then,  possessed  the  neces- 
sary abihty,  the  necessary  acquirements,  the  necessary 
presuppositions  every  way,  to  enable  him  to  imderstand 
Hegel,  that  man  was  Schelhng,and  there  could,  therefore, 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  accepting  the  judgment  of 
Schelhng  as  what,  in  reference  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Hegel,  was  to  be  universally  considered  the  absolutely 
definitive  conclusion,  the  absolutely  definitive  Sentence. 
If  Schelhng  were  inadequate  to  understand  Hegel, 
what  other  German  could  hope  success  ? — and,  the  door 
being  shut  on  Germany,  was  it  possible  to  expect  an 
'  open  sesame  '  from  the  hps  of  any  foreigner  ?  Eosen- 
kranz  remarks,  as  if  twittingly,  of  the  Times,  that  '  it 
ridiculed  the  attention  which  we  devoted  to  the  conflict 
of  SchelHng  with  the  School  of  Hegel  and  opined  that 
we  were  abstruse  enthusiasts,  for  the  whole  difference 
between  Hegel  and  Schelhng  came  at  last  to  this,  that 
the  first  was  very  obscure,  and  the  second  obscurer 
still.'  But  surely,  in  the  circumstances  described, 
the  Times,  though  for  the  rest  obviously  strange  to  the 
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region,  was  not  only  entitled  to  say  as  much  as  this,  but, 
more  still,  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  but  an  intel- 
lectual fever,  and  was  now  at  an  end,  self-stultified  by 
the  admission  of  its  own  dream.  In  fact,  as  has  been  said, 
the  declaration  of  ScheUing  amounted  to  a  sentence. 
And  so  the  general  public  took  it — we  may  say — not 
only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe.  Thence- 
forth, accordingly,  stronger  natures  turned  themselves 
to  more  hopeful  issues,  and  German  Philosophy  was 
universally  abandoned,  unless,  as  it  were,  for  the 
accidental  studies  of  a  few  exceptional  spirits.  Since 
then,  indeed,  and  especially  since  the  failure  of  pohtical 
hopes  in  1848,  Germany  on  the  whole  has,  by  a 
complete  reaction,  devoted  to  the  crass  concretes  of 
empirical  science  the  same  ardour  which  she  previously 
exhibited  in  the  abstract  atmosphere  of  the  pure  Idea. 

This  will  probably  be  allowed  to  suffice  as  regards 
the  case  of  the  Affirmative  in  reference  to  the  first 
assertion  that  German  Philosophy  is  obsolete.  What 
may  be  said  for  the  Negative,  will  be  considered  later. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  case  of  the 
Affirmative  of  the  second  assertion  that  German 
Philosophy  is  bad. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion,  current  opinion  usually 
rests,  firstly,  on  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  reputed 
friends  of  German  Philosophy,  and,  secondly,  on  the 
direct  findings  of  its  inteUigent  foes. 

Are  not  the  friends  of  the  German  Philosophers,  we 
are  asked,  for  example,  just  all  those  people  who 
occupy  themselves  nowadays  with  Peuerbach  and 
with  Strauss ;  and  do  not  they  belong,  almost  all  of 
them,  to  an  inferior  Atheistico-Materiahstic  set,  or,  at 
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all  events,  to  those  remnants  of  the  Aufkldrung,  of 
Eighteenth  Century  Illumination,  which  still  exist 
among  us  ?  Then,  are  not  Essayists  and  Eeviewers, 
with  Bishop  Colenso,  generally  spoken  of  as  '  the 
German  Party  ;'  while,  as  for  Strauss  and  Eenan,  are 
they  not,  by  universal  assertion  and  express  name,  the 
pupils  of  Hegel ;  and  is  not  the  one  aim  of  the  whole 
of  these  writers  to  estabhsh  a  negative  as  regards 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
shake  Eaith  ?  There  was  Mr.  Buckle,  too,  who,  as  is 
very  clearly  to  be  seen,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  mind 
was  not  very  well  made  up,  and  he  vacillated  curiously 
between  the  Deism  with  an  Immortahty  (say)  of  Hume 
and  the  Atheism  without  an  Immortality  of  Comte — 
there  was  Mr.  Buckle,  who  stiU  knew  nothing  and 
would  know  nothing  but  the  Illumination,  and  did  not 
he  round  his  vacant  but  tumid  periods  with  allusions  to 
the  German  Philosophers  as  '  advanced  thinkers'  of  the 
most  exemplary  type  ?  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know 
them,  and  shall  we  not  judge  of  Kant  and  Hegel  by 
these  their  self-proclaimed  friends,  which  are  the  fruits 
they  produced  ?  Nor  so  judging,  and  in  view  of  the 
very  superifluous  extension — in  an  age  hke  the  present 
— of  scepticism  and  misery  (which  is  the  sole  vocation 
of  such  friends),  shall  we  hesitate  to  declare  the  whole 
movement  had? 

But,  besides  this  indirect  evidence  of  the  reputed 
friends,  there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  the  intelhgent 
foes  of  the  Philosophy  and  Philosophers  in  question : 
we  possess  writers  of  the  highest  abihty  in  themselves, 
and  of  the  most  consummate  accomphshment  as  to  aU 
learning  requisite — Sir  WilUam   Hamilton,  Coleridge, 
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De  Ciuincey,  for  example — who  have  instituted  each  ot 
them  his  own  special  inquest  into  the  matter,  and  who 
all  agree  in  assuring  us  of  the  Atheistic,  Pantheistic, 
and,  for  the  rest,  self-contradictory,  and  indeed  nuga- 
tory, nature  of  the  entire  industry,  from  Kant,  who 
began  it,  to  Hegel  and  Schelling,  who  finished  it. 
Surely,  then,  a  clear  case  here,  if  anywhere,  has  been 
made  out  against  the  whole  body  of  German  Philosophy, 
which  reaUy,  besides,  directly  refutes  itself,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simplest,  by  its  owir  uncouth,  outre,  bizarre, 
and  unintclhgible  jargon.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  thing 
is  bad,  radically  bad,  and  deservedly  at  an  end.  '  Ad- 
vanced Thinkers '  come  themselves  to  see,  more  and 
more  clearly  daily,  the  nullity  of  its  Idealism,  as  well 
as  its  obstructiveness  generally  to  the  legitimate  pro- 
gress of  all  sensible  speculation,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  (if  we 
mistake  not)  had  perfect  reason,  if  not  in  the  words, 
at  least  in  the  thoughts,  when  he  exclaimed  to  a  would- 
be  translator  of  German  Philosophy, '  What !  would  you 
introduce  that  d d  nonsense  into  this  country  ?  ' 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  affirmative  possesses  an 
exceedingly  strong  case  as  regards  both  assertions,  and 
that  the  negative  has  imposed  on  it  a  very  awkward 
dilemma  in  each.  Either  grant  German  Philosophy 
obsolete,  or  prefer  yourself  to  Schelhng :  this  is  the 
dilemma  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  it  cries  :  Either 
grant  German  Philosophy  had,  or  justify  Scepticism. 

Now,  to  take  the  latter  alternative  of  the  first 
dilemma  would  be  ridiculous.  To  take  that  of  the 
second,  again,  would  be  to  advance  in  the  teeth  of  our 
own  deepest  convictions. 

Scepticism    has    done    its    work,  and   it   were    an 
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anachronism  on  our  part,  should  we,  like  Mr.  Buckle, 
pat  Scepticism  on  the  back  and  urge  it  still  further 
forward.  Scepticism  is  the  necessary  servant  of  Illu- 
minations,— and  Illuminations  are  themselves  very  ne- 
cessary things  ;  but  Scepticism  and  Illuminations  are 
no  longer  to  be  continued  when  Scepticism  and  Illu- 
minations have  accomplished  their  mission,  fulfilled 
their  function.  It  is  all  very  well,  when  the  new  light 
breaks  in  on  us,  to  take  delight  in  it,  and  to  doubt 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  old  darkness.  It  is  very 
exhilarating  then,  too,  .though  it  breed  but  wind  and 
conceit,  to  crow  over  our  neighbours,  and  to  be  eager 
to  convince  them  of  the  excellence  of  our  position  and 
of  the  wretchedness  of  theirs.  But  when,  in  ScheUing's 
phrase,  Auf klarimg  has  passed  into  Ausklarung — when 
the  Light-up  has  become  a  Light-out,  the  Clearing-up 
a  Clearing-out — when  we  are  cleared,  that  is,  of  every 
article  of  our  stowage,  of  our  Inhalt,  of  our  Substance — 
things  are  very  different.  As  we  shiver  then  for  hunger 
and  cold  in  a  crank  bark  that  wiU  not  sail,  all  the 
clearing  and  clearness,  all  the  hght  and  hghtness  in  the 
world,  will  not  recompense  or  console  us.  The  Vanity  of 
being  better  informed,  of  being  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  even  of  being  superior  to  the  '  supersti- 
tion '  of  the  vulgar,  will  no  longer  support  us.  We  too 
have  souls  to  be  saved.  We  too  would  beheve  in  God. 
We  too  have  an  interest  in  the  fi^eedom  of  the  will, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  too  would  wish 
to  share  the  assurance  of  the  humble  pious  Christian 
who  takes  all  thankfully,  carrying  it  in  perfect  trust 
of  the  future  to  the  other  side. 

To  maintain  the  negative,  then,  as  regards  the  two 
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assertions  at  issue,  will  demand  on  our  part  some  care. 
Would  we  maintain,  as  regards  the  first,  that  German 
Philosophy  is  not  obsolete,  we  must  so  present  what  we 
maintain  as  not  in  any  way  offensively  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  intellect  and 
position  of  Schelling.  On  the  other  hand,  would  we 
maintain,  as  regards  the  second,  that  German  Philosophy 
is  not  had,  this  too  must  be  so  managed  that  Scepticism, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  continuance  of  Scepticism,  shall 
not  be  justified — rather  so  that  German  Philosophy 
shall  appear  not  bad  just  for  this  reason,  that  it  de- 
monstrates a  necessary  end  to  Scepticism — and  this, 
too,  without  being  untrue  to  the  Aufklarung,  without 
being  untrue  to  the  one  principle  of  the  Aufklarung, 
its  single  outcome — the  Eight  of  Private  Judgment. 

With  reference  to  the  first  assertion,  then,  that 
German  Philosophy  is  obsolete,  we  hold  the  negative, 
and  we  rest  our  position  simply  on  the  present  historical 
truth,  that  the  sentence  of  Schelling,  however  infallible 
its  apparent  authority,  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
accepted.  The  several  considerations  which  go  to 
prove  this  follow  here  together. 

Many  other  Germans,  for  example,  of  good  ability, 
of  great  accomphshment,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
Schelling  himself,  have,  despite  the  ban  of  the  latter, 
continued  to  study  Hegel,  and  have  even  claimed  for 
him  a  superior  significance,  not  only  as  regards  Schel- 
hng  or  Fichte,  but  even  as  regards  Kant.  As  concerns 
other  countries,  the  same  state  of  the  case  has  been 
attested  by  the  translations  which  have  appeared. 
Translations  are  public  matters,  and  call  for  no  express 
enumeration  ;  and  as  regards  the  German  writers  to 
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whom  we  allude,  perhaps  general  statement  will  suffice 
also.  We  shall  appeal  only,  by  way  of  instance,  to  one 
friend  and  to  one  foe.  The  former  is  Schwegler,  whose 
premature  death  has  been  universally  deplored,  and 
whom  we  have  to  thank,  as  well  for  a  most  exhaustive 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Ari- 
stotle, as  for  what  it  is,  perhaps,  not  rash  to  name  the 
most  perfect  Epitome  of  General  Philosophy  at  present 
in  existence.  This  latter  work  is  easily  accessible,  and 
the  summaries  it  contains  are  of  such  a  nature  gene- 
rally, and  as  respects  Schelling  and  Hegel  m  particular, 
— though  drawbacks  are  not  wanting, — as  to  relieve 
us  of  the  fear  that  its  authority  in  the  case  of  either 
will  be  readily  impugned.  The  foe  whom  we  would 
adduce  here  is  Haym,  who  applies  to  Schelling's 
estimate  of  Hegel  such  epithets  as  '  spiteful '  and 
'  envious,'  and  asserts  it  to  contain  '  rancour,'  '  misintel- 
hgence,'  and  '  a  good  deal  of  distortion.'  *  The  same 
evidence,  both  of  friend  and  foe,  is  illustrated  and  made 
good  by  the  present  state,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
everywhere  in  Europe,  of  the  study  of  the  four  writers 
who  represent  the  Philosophy  in  question.  As  regards 
Schelling  himself,  for  example,  that  study  may  be 
almost  named  null,  and  his  writings  are  probably  never 
read  now  unless  for  purposes  of  an  historic  and  business 
nature.  Eeading,  indeed,  seems  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  what  was  life-long  inconsistency,  stained  too  by 
the  mahce,  and  infected  by  the  ineptitude,  of  the  end. 
Of  Fichte,  much  of  the  philosophical  framework  has 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  what  works  of  his  are  still 
current,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  in  their  nature 

*  Vide  Haym :  _Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  23. 
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exoteric,  interest  ratlier  by  their  literary  merits  and 
the  intrinsic  nobleness  of  the  man.  But  the  hopes  that 
were  fomided  on  Ivant  and  Hc-gel  have  not  yet  withered 
down,  and  the  works  of  both  are  stih  fondled  in  the 
hands  with  however  longing  a  sigh  over  the  strange 
spell  of  difficulty  that  clasps  them  from  the  sight. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  Germany,  at  this  very 
moment,  loudly  declares  tliat  with  him  is  a  beginning 
acain  to  be  made,  and  openly  confesses  that  she  has 
been  too  fast — that  aspiration  and  enthusiasm  have 
outstripped  intelligence.  As  for  Hegel,  the  case  is  thus 
put  by  an  accomphshed  Enghsh  Metaphysician :  *  '  Wlio 
has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelhgible  word  about  Hegel  ? 
Not  any  of  his  countrymen — not  any  foreigner — seldom 
even  himself  With  peaks  here  and  there  more  lucent 
than  the  sun,  his  intervals  are  filled  with  a  sea  of 
darkness,  unnavigable  by  the  aid  of  any  compass,  and 
an  atmosphere,  or  rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  human 

intellect   can  breathe Hegel   is   impenetrable, 

almost  throughout,  as  a  mountain  of  adamant.'  This 
is  the  truth,  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  other 
writers  but  manifested  an  equal  courage  of  honest 
avowal.  But  it  is  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  one 
watches  the  allures  of  those  who  decorate  their  pages 
with  long  passages  from  the  Dehan  German  of  this 
modern  Heraclitus,  as  if  these  passages  were  pertinent 
to  their  pages  and  intelligible  to  themselves — this  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  declare  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  extracting  any  meaning  from  what  they  quote 
— unless  by  a  process  of  distillation !  Hegelian  iron, 
Hegelianly  tempered  into  Hegehan  steel— the  absolute 

Professor  Fcrricr,  wliose  leccnt  death  we  arc  now  mourniiio-. 
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adamant — this  is  to  be  distilled  !    Bah,  take  heart,  hang 
out,  sew  on  your  panni  purpurei  all  the  same ! 

The  verdict  of  Schelling,  then,  seems  practically  set 
aside  by  the  mere  progress  of  time  ;  and  there  appears 
to  he  no  wish  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  all  honest  students 
nowadays,  than  that  Hegel   (and  with   him   Kant  is 
usually  united)  should  be  made  permeable.     And  justi- 
fication of  this  wish,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  con- 
fessedly only  on  the  outside,  is  to  be  found  in  this — that, 
even  from  this  position,  the  works  of  both  these  writers, 
however  impenetrable  in  the  main,  afford  intimations 
of  the  richest  promise  on  all  the  deeper  interests  of  man. 
The  Kritik  of  Pure  Eeason  and  the  Kritik  of  Judgment 
remain  still  vast  blocks  of  immovable  opacity  ;  and  even 
the  Kritik  of  Practical  Eeason  has  not  yet  been  re- 
presented with  any  approach  to  entirety  in  England : 
nevertheless,  from  this  last  work   there  have  shone, 
even   on  British  breasts,  some   of   those  rays  which 
fiUed  the  soul  of  Eichter  with  divine  joy — with  divine 
tranquillity  as  regards  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  God.    Hegel 
is  more  impervious  than  Kant ;  yet  still,  despite  the 
exasperation,  the   positive  offence   which    attends  the 
reading  of  such  exoteric  works  of  his  as  have  been 
attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Public  in  French  or 
English,  we  see  cropping  occasionally  to  the  surface  in 
these,  a  meaningness  of  speech,  a  facility  of  manipulat- 
ing, and  of  reducing   into  ready  proportion,   a  vast 
number  of  interests  which  to  the  bulk  of  readers  are 
as  yet  only  in  a  state  of  instinctive  chaos,  and,  just  on 
every   subject    that   is   approached,  a    general    over- 
mastering, grasp  of  thought  to  which  no  other  writer 
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exhibits  a  parallel.  In  short,  we  may  say  that,  as 
regards  these  great  Germans,  the  general  Public  carries 
in  its  heart  a  strange  secret  conviction,  and  that  it 
seems  even  to  its  own  self  to  wait  on  them  with  a  dumb 
but  fixed  expectation  of  infinite  and  essential  result. 
On  this  head,  then,  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us  seems 
to  be,  that  German  Pliilosophy  is  indeed  not  understood, 
but  not,  on  that  account,  by  any  means  obsolete. 

We  come  now  to  the  negative  of  the  second  asser- 
tion, that   German  Philosophy  is    bad,  and   have  to 
consider,  first  of  all,  what,  on  the  opposite  side,  has 
been  said  for  the  affirmative,  and  under  the  two  heads 
of  the  indirect  evidence  of  reputed  friends,  and  the 
direct   testimony  of  intelligent  foes.     Under  the  first 
head,  the  plea  began  by  alluding  to  a  certain  small 
Atheistico-Materiahstic  Party  ;  but  to  this  it  is  sufiicient 
reply  to  point  out  that  the  adherents  of  a  Strauss  and 
a  Feuerbach  must  be  widely  discriminated  from  those 
of  a  Kant  and  a  Hegel.     Further,  what  the  plea  states 
next,  that  Strauss  and  Eenan  are  named  par  excellence 
the  pupils  of  Hegel,  is,  as  mere  ascription,   of  small 
moment  before   the  fact   that  their  supposed  master 
would  have  found   the  industry  of  both,  in  view  of 
what  he  had  done  himself,  not  only  superfluous,  but 
obstructive,  contradictory,  and  even,  in  a  certain  point 
of  view,  contemptible.     Much  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  as  regards  the  EngHsh  writers  who  seem  to  follow 
a  similar  bent :  whatever  may  be  the  inner  motives  of 
these  writers   (Essayists    and   Eeviewers,   &c.),    their 
activity  belongs  to  that  sphere  of  Rationalism  against 
which  Hegel  directly  opposed  himself.     Still  to  spread 
the  negative— a.  iiegative  the  spreading  of  which  has 
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long  reached  ultimate  tenuity — and  in  those  days  when 
it  is  not  the  negative  but  the  affirmative  we  need — this 
would  have  seemed  to  a  Hegel  of  all  things  the  most 
unnecessary,  of  all  things  the  most  absurd. 

Mr.  Buckle  —  who  comes  next  —  certainly  praises 
Kant  as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  century ; 
and,  though  he  does  not  name  Hegel,  he  seems  to 
speak  of  the  Philosophers  of  Germany  in  general  as 
something  very  exalted.  But,  observe,  there  is  always 
in  aU  this  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  by  antici- 
pation, and  who  only  counts  on  verifying  the  same. 
Nor — ^beyond  anticipation — can  any  broader  basis  of 
support  be  extended  to  those  generous  promises  he  so 
kindly  advanced,  of  supplying  us  with  definitive  light  at 
length  on  German  Philosophy,  and  on  the  causes  of  the 
special  accumulation  of  Thought  and  Knowledge — in 
that  great  country  !  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  those 
promises  rested  only  on  rehance  in  his  own  invincible 
intellect,  and  not  on  any  knowledge  as  yet  of  the 
subject  itself.  He  had  a  theory,  had  Mr.  Buckle,  or, 
rather,  a  theory  had  him — a  theory,  it  is  true,  smaU 
rather,  but  stiU  a  theory  that  to  him  loomed  huge  as  the 
universe,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  single  drop  of 
vitaHty  in  his  whole  soul. — Now,  that  such  redoubted 
thinkers  as  Kant  and  Hegel,  who,  in  especial,  had  been 
suspected  or  accused  of  Deism,  Atheism,  Pantheism, 
and  aU  manner  of  isms  dear  to  Enhghtenment,  but 
hateful  to  Prejudice — (or  vice  vers4) — that  these  should 
be  found  not  to  fit  his  theory — such  doubt  never  for  a 
moment  crossed  even  the  most  casual  dream  of  Buckle  ! 
We  hold,  then,  that  Mr.  Buckle  spoke  in  undoubted 
anticipation,  and  in  absence  of  any  actual  knowledge. 
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His  book,  at  all  events,  would  argue  al^solute  destitu- 
tion of  any  sucli  knowledge,  despite  a  certain  amount 
of  the  usual  tumid  pretension  ;  and  it  was  just  when 
he  found  himself  brought  by  his  own  programme  face 
to  face  with  the  Germans,  that,  it  appears,  he  felt  induced 
to  take  that  voyage  of  recreation,  the  melancholy 
result  of  which  we  still  deplore.  The  dilemma  is  this  : 
once  arrived  at  the  actual  study  of  the  Germans,  either 
lir.  Buckle  penetrated  the  Germans,  or  he  did  not. 
Now,  on  the  one  horn,  if  he  did,  he  surely  found,  to  his 
amazement,  consternation,  horror — a  spirit,  a  thought 
the  very  reverse  of  his  theory — the  very  reverse  of  that 
superiority  to  established  prejudice  and  constituted 
superstition  which  his  own  unhesitating  conviction  had 
led  him  so  innocently  to  expect.  In  other  words,  if 
Mr.  Buckle  did  penetrate  the  Germans,  he  found  that 
there  was  nothing  left  him  but  to  burn  every  vestige 
of  that  shallow  Enhghtenment  which,  supported  on 
such  semi-information,  on  such  weak  personal  vanity, 
amid  such  hoUow  raisonnement,  and  with  such  contra- 
dictory results,  he  had  been  tempted,  so  boyishly  ardent, 
so  vaingloriously  pompous,  to  communicate — to  a  world 
in  many  of  its  members  so  ignorant,  that  it  hailed  a 
crude,  conceited  boy  (of  formal  abiUty,  quick  con- 
scientiousness, and  ihe])ang  of  Illumination — mkerited 
probably  from  antecedents  somewhere)  as  a  '  Vast 
Genius,'  and  his  work — a  bundle  of  excerpts  of  mere 
Illumination,  from  a  bundle  of  books  of  mere  Illumina- 
tion, disposed  around  a  ready-made  presupposition  of 
mere  Illumination — as  a  'Magnificent  Contribution,' 
fruit  of  '  Vast  Learning,'  and  even  '  Philosophy.'  * 

*  The  theory  entertained  in  explanation  of  Mr.  Buckle  here,  has  not 
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Such  would  have  been  the  case  if  Mr.  Buckle  had 
penetrated  the  Germans  :  he  would  have  been  in  haste 
to  hide  out  of  the  way  all  traces  of  the  blunder  (and  of 
the  blundering  manner  of  the  blunder)  which  had  pre- 
tentiously brought  forward  as  new  and  great  what  had 
received  its  coup  de  grace  at  the  hands — and  thereafter 
been  duly  ticketed  and  shelved  as  Auf  klarung  by  the 
industry — of  an  entire  generation  of  Germans,  and  at 
least  not  less  than  half  a  century  previously. 

On  the  other  horn,  if  Mr.  Buckle  had  not  penetrated 
and  could  not  penetrate  the  Germans — a  supposition 
not  incompatible  with  the  formal  abUity  of  even  Mr. 
Buckle — vexation  the  most  intense  wou.ld  replace  the 
boyish  anticipations,  the  conceited  promises,  which  had 
been  with  so  much  confidence  announced.  A  certain 
amount  of  matter  was  here  indispensable ;  mere  hol- 
low, swashbuclder  peroration  about  superstition,  fanati- 
cism, and  the  hke,  would  no  longer  serve  :  his  own 
programme  forced  him  to  show  some  of  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  here — as  he  had  liimself  declared — so 
preeminently  accumulated,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate 
something  of  the  pecuUar  means  and  influences  which 
had  brought  about  so  remarkable  a  result.  The  Theme 
was  Civihsation,  and  to  him  civihsation  was  know- 
ledge,— the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  therefore,  was 

in  regard  his  particular  age  wlien  direction  of  tlie  Auf  klarung.     In  a 

lie  wrote  his  work,  but  a  youthful  certain  way,  there  is  not  much  said 

ideal,  whose  burthen  was  Auf  klar-  here  as  against  Mr.  Buckle  :  while 

ung,  which  had  been  kindled  in  his  talent  and  love   of  truth  are 

him  probably  from  early  communi-  both  acknowledged,  his  matter  is 

cation  with  some — to  him — hero  or  identified    with    the   Auf  klarung, 

heroes  of  Aufklarung,  and  which  and  this  last  consideration   is  not 

was  filled  up  by  what  quotations  likely  to  be  taken  ill  by  the  friends 

he  was  able  to  make  from  a  mis-  of  the  Aufklarung. 
cellaneous  and  mere  reading  in  the 
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necessarily  to  him  the  very  first  and  fundamental  con- 
dition, and  of  this  condition  Germany  had  been  pubhcly 
proclaimed  by  himself  the  type  and  the  exemplar.  Mere 
generalities  would  no  longer  suffice,  then — ^the  type  itself 
would  require  to  be  produced  —  the  Germans  must  be 
penetrated ! — But  how  if  they  could  not  be  penetrated  ? 

Thus,  choosmg  for  Mr.  Buckle  which  horn  we  may, 
the  dilemma  is  such  as  to  truncate  or  reverse  any  in- 
fluence of  his  praise  on  the  German  Philosophers.  Mr 
Buckle's  sanguine  expectations,  indeed,  to  find  there 
but  mirrors  of  the  same  small  Enlightenment  and  Illu- 
mination which  he  himself  worshipped,  are  to  be 
apphed,  not  in  determination  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  but 
of  Mr.  Buckle  himself* 

On  the  general  consideration  at  present  before  us, 
then,  we  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
Philosophers  are  unafiected  by  the  indirect  evidence 
of  their  reputed  friends. 

On  the  other  issue,  as  regards  what  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  verdict  of  the  supposed  intelligent  foes 
of  the  Germans,  here  were  required  a  special  analysis  at 
least  of  the  relative  acquirements  of  each  of  these  ;  and 
this  would  lead  to  an  inquest  and  discussion  of  greater 
length  than  to  adapt  it  for  insertion  here.  This,  then, 
though  on  our  part  an  actual  accomplishment,  will  be 
carried  over  to  another  work.  We  remark  here  only, 
that  if  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  Coleridge,  and  others  have 
averred  this  and  that  of  the  Germans,  whatever  they 
aver  is  somethmg  quite  indifferent,  for  the  ignorance  of 

'  Our  woi-ld-renowed  'Times '  Mill,  it  is  true,)  to  thinh  for  us  !  As 

may  have,  once  on  a  time,  surprised  if  Mr.  Buckle  could  think  for  us 

others  besides  ourselves,  by  calling  anything  that  was  not  already— the 

on  Mr.  Buckle  (conjoined  with  Mr.  Illumination  to  wit-a  century  old  i 
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all  such,  in  the  field  before  us,  is  utter,  and,  considering 
the  pretensions  whicli  accompany  it,  disgraceful.*  As 
for  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  will  be  presently  seen,  perhaps, 
that  he  only  made  a  mistake  when  he  styled  German 

Philosophy  '  d d  nonsense,'  and  that  it  is  to  that 

'  nonsense  '  we  have  probably  to  attribute  some  very 
important  results. 

As  regards  the  unfriendly  '  advanced  thinkers '  who 
denounce  the  Idealism  and  Jargon  of  German  Philo- 
sophy, this  is  as  it  should  be  :  for  German  Pliilosophy, 
while  it  considers  the  general  movement  concerned  as 
the  one  evil  of  the  present,  cannot  but  feel  amused 
with  the  simple  ways  of  this  odd  thing  which  calls 
itself  an  '  advanced  thinker '  nowadays.  '  There  was  a 
time,'  says  Hegel,  '  when  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
Ghosts  or  the  Devil  was  named  a  Philosopher  ! '  But 
an  '  advanced  thinker,'  to  these  distinctions  negative  of 
the  unseen,  adds — what  is  positive  of  the  seen — an  en- 
lightened pride  in  his  father  the  monkey  !  He  may 
enjoy,  perhaps,  a  well-informed  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating viere  material  phenomena  that  vary  to  conditions 
as  the  all  of  this  universe — or  he  may  even  experience 
an  elevation  into  the  moral  sublime  when  he  points  to 
his  future  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  those  bones  and 
other  remains  of  a  Pithecus  Intelligens,  which,  in  all 
probabihty  (he  reflects),  no  subsequent  intelligence  will 
ever  handle — but  monkey  ife  the  pass-v/ord !  Sink 
your  pedigree  as  man,  and  adopt  for  family-tree  a  pro- 
cession of  the  skeletons  of  monkeys  —  then  superior 
enlightenment  radiates  from  your  veiy  person,  and  your 

*  The  pretensions  of  Coleridge     Those  of  others,  though  less  sim- 
have  been  abeady  made  notorious,     pie,  are  equally  demonstrable. 
VOL.  I.  b 
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place  is  fixed — a  place  of  honour  in  the  acclamant 
l^rotherhood  that  names  itself  '  advanced ! '  So  it  is  in 
England  at  present ;  this  is  the  acknoAvledged  pinnacle 
of  Enghsh  thought  and  English  science  now.  Just 
point  hi  these  days  to  the  picture  of  some  huge  baboon, 
{iiitl — suddenly — before  such  Enlightenment — supersti- 
tion is  disarmed,  priests  confess  their  imposture,  and  the 
Church  sinks — beneath  the  Hippocampus  of  a  Gorilla  ! 

And  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  present  general 
truth,  that  Spiritualism  seems  dying  out  in  England, 
and  that  more  and  more  numerous  voices  daily  cry 
]mil  to  the  new  God,  Matter — matter,  too,  independent 
oi'  any  law — (even  law-loving  Mr.  Buckle  left  behind !) 
— matter  pliant  only  to  the  moulding  influence  of  con- 
tingent  conditions !  This,  surely,  may  be  legitimately 
named  tlie  beginning  of  the  end ! 

In  Germany,  indeed,  despite  a  general  apathy  as 
imder  stun  of  expectations  shocked,  matters  are  not  yet 
quite  so  bad ;  and  that  they  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  some  ghmmering  influ- 
ence, or  to  some  glimmering  hope  of  its  Philosophy 
yet.  J  Germany  is  certainly  not  without  Materiahsm  at 
]ircsent ;  but  still  that  extreme  doctrine  cannot  be  said 
to  be  so  widely  spread  there  as  in  either  France  or 

England.     This    we    may    abscribe   to    the    '  d d 

nonsense  '  perhorresced  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  -shall  take  leave  to  ascribe  to 
tills  '  nonsense  '  another  difierence  between  Eno-land 
and  Germany  which,  let  it  be  ascribed  to  what  it  may, 
will  as  a  fact  be  denied  by  none.  This  difierence 
or  this  fact  is,  that  this  country  is  at  this  present 
moment  far  outstripped   by   Germany   in   regard   to 
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everything  that  holds  of  the  intellect — with  the  sole 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Poetry  and  Fiction.  Even  as 
regards  these,  Germany  has  it  still  in  her  power  to  say 
a  strong  word  for  herself;  but,  these  apart,  in  what  de- 
partment of  Literature  are  we  not  now  surpassed  by 
the  Germans  ?  *  From  whom  have  we  received  that 
'  more  penetrative  spirit '  of  Criticism  and  Biography 
that  obtains  at  present  ?  Who  sets  us  an  example  of 
completed  research,  of  thorough  accuracy,  of  absolutely 
impartial  representation  ?  Who  reads  the  Classics  for 
us,  and  corrects  and  makes  them  plain  to  us — plain  in 
the  minutest  allusion  to  the  concrete  hfe  from  which 
they  sprang  ?  Who  gathers  information  for  us,  and 
refers  us  to  the  sources  of  the  same,  on  every  sub- 
ject in  which  it  may  occur  to  us  to  take  an  interest? 
But  Literature  is  not  the  strong  point  here :  what  of 
Science? — and  no  one  will  dispute  the  value  of  that — 
is  there  any  department  of  science  in  which  at  this 
moment  the  Germans  are  not  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  ?  Consider  Chemistry  alone — or  Physiology 
alone  !  In  this  last,  there  is  Virchow,  for  example — in 
comparison  vdth  him,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we,  but  too 
many  of  us,  the  medical  men  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
our  semi-information,  semi-education,  in  our  innocent 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  our  barbarously  learned  nomen- 
clature— in  those  crude,  chaotic  clouds  of  vapour  and 
verbiage  generally  on  which  our  conceit  looks  fondly 
as  on  wonders  of  intellect, — seem  like  charlatans! 
Now,  all  this  activity  which  gives  to   Germany  the 

*  Of  course,  the  question  is  only  last,  we  certainly  liave  still  some 
of  present  literature,  and  alone  of  great  men  whom  we  place  second 
literature,  not  of  men.   As  for  these    to  no  German. 

b  2 
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intellectual  lead  in  Europe  is  subsequent  to  her  Philo- 
sophies, and  is,  in  aU  probabihty,  just  to  be  attributed 
to  her  Philosophies.— It  is  quite  possible,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  are  no  students 
of  what  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  their  country — nay, 
it  appears  to  the  present  writer  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  that  Philosophy  is  not  yet  essentially  understood 
anywhere :  it  by  no  means  follows,  on  that  account, 
however,  that  this  Philosophy  is  not  the  motive  spring 
to  that  science.  If  the  essential  secret  of  Philosophy 
has  not  been  won,  still  much  of  the  mass  has  been 
invaded  from  without,  has  been  broken  up  externally, 
and  has  fallen  down  and  resolved  itself  into  the  general 
current.  Its  language,  its  distinctions  have  passed  into 
the  vernacular,  and  woi'k  there  with  their  own  hfe. 
Hence  it  is  that  Germany  seems  to  possess  at  present, 
not  only  a  language  of  its  own,  but,  as  it  were,  a  system 
of  Thought-counters  of  its  own  for  which  nq  other  lan- 
guage can  find  equivalents.  Let  anyone  take  up  the 
Anzeige  der  Vorlesungen,  the  notice  of  lectures  at  any 
German  University,  and  he  will  find  much  matter  of 
speculation  presented  to  him  ;  for  everything  will  seem 
there  to  him  sui  generis,  and  quite  dissimilar  to  anything 
of  which  he  may  have  experience  in  Great  Britain  or 
in  France.  Haym*  remarks,  as  regards  this  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  spirit  of  Germany  and  that  of 
England,  that  to  compare  the  books  that  issue  from  the 
press  of  the  one  country  with  those  that  issue  from  that 

*  'Let  us  compare,  to  go  DO  fur-  tboiight  is  essentially  diiierent 
ther,  the  scionlific  works  of  the  from  that  of  the  German  ;  that  tlae 
English  with  those  of  our  own  scientific  faculty  of  the  country- 
country,  and  we  shall  very  soon  men  of  Bacon  and  LocJce  moves  in 
perceive  that  the  type  of  English  quite  other  paths,  and  malvsa  quite 
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of  the  other,  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  two 
nations  move  on  wholly  different  courses. — Now,  mere 
difference  would  be  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  but  what 
if  the  difference  point  to  retrogression  on  one  side,  and 
progression  on  the  other?  It  is  very  certain  that 
we  are  behind  the  Germans  now,  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  these  latter  continue  to  rush  forward  with 
a  speed  in  every  branch  of  science  which  threatens  to 
leave  us  in  the  end  completely  in  the  lee. 

Associating  this  difference  of  progress  with  that  dif- 
ference of  the  language  used  for  the  purposes  of  thought, 
it  does  seem  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
former  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  latter.  In  other  words, 

it  appears  probable  that  that  '  d d  nonsense '  has 

been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  German  mind 
such  series  of  new  and  marvellously  penetrant  terms 
and  distinctions  as  has  carried  it  with  ease  into  the  solu- 
tion of  a  variety  of  problems  impossible  to  the  English, 
despite  the  induction  of  Bacon,  the  good  sense  of 
Locke,  and  even  Adam  Smith's  politico-economical 
revelations. 

We  have  mentioned  Virchow,  who  seems  almost  to 
have  initiated  a  new  Era  in  Physiological  Science. 
— Now,  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  language  of  Virchow,  he  will  find  it  instinct  with 
the  peculiar  terms  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  very 
cell  which  is  Virchow's  First,  and  beyond  which 
there  is  in  that  sphere  no  other,  is  quite  Hegelian,  not 
only  in   that    respect,    but   in  its   very  construction. 

other  stadia;  that  its  combinations  -with  the  countrymen  of  Kant  and 

proceed    by    quite    other    notions,  Hegel.' — Playm:  Hegel  und  seine 

both  principal  and  accessory,  than  Zeit,  p.  309. 
is  the  case,   in  the  same  respect, 
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Quality,  being  complete,  turns  itself  to  Quantity,  from 
Avhich  drinking,  it  grows.  So  is  it  with  the  cell :  it  is 
as  the  completed  Quahty,  that  stands  in  need  now  of 
Quantity  alone.  No  germ  of  hfe  but  is  an  example  of 
this  ;  for  to  the  invisible  spore  as  Quahty,  matter  is  but 
as  Quantity.  But  the  cell  itself,  regarded  as  Quahty 
alone,  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  completed 
Quahty  of  Hegel.  Seyn,  Daseyn,  and  Fiirsichseyn  are, 
as  is  well  known,  the  elements  of  the  latter,  and  they 
seem  to  repeat  themselves  in  the  cell  of  Virchow. 
Seyn  (Being)  is  the  Universal — the  one  membrane ; 
Daseyn  (So-being)  is  the  Particular — the  distinguishable 
involution  of  the  membrane  ;  Ftirsichseyn  (Self-being 
or  Self-ness)  is  the  Singular — the  apex,  the  Kernchen, 
the  functioning  and  individual  one.  Something  of  fancy 
may  have  mingled  here,  but  really  the  cell  of  Virchow 
seems  but  a  reflexion  from  the  triplicity  and  the  Notion 
of  Hegel.  The  analogy  of  the  former  is,  at  lowest,  ad- 
mirably illustrative  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  demand  as  much  as  this — the  new  distinctions  in- 
troduced by  the  general  language  and  spirit  of  thought 
suffice  for  the  support  of  all  that  we  would  maintain 
here. 

The  denunciations  of  German  Philosophy,  then, 
emitted  by  '  advanced  thinkers,'  would  seem  powerless 
beside  the  superiority  of  German  Science  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  when  collated  with  the  terms  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Philosophy  which  preceded  it.  These 
advanced  thinkers,  in  fact,  are  the  logical  contradictory 
of  German  Philosophy,  and,  if  they  denounce  it,  it  in 
turn — not  denounces,  but,  hfting  the  drapery,  simply 
names  them. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  now  justifiable  to  conclude  on  the 
whole,  then,  that,  as  regards  the  negative  of  the  asser- 
tions that  German  Philosophy  is  obsolete  or  had,  a  case 
has  been  led  of  sufficient  vahdity  to  set  aside  the  oppos- 
ing plea  of  the  affirmative.  It  is  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  is  now  closed,  and  all  said  that 
can  be  said  in  support  of  the  Germans.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  benefits  which  seem  to  have  derived  from 
the  very  terms  ;  but  these  surely  are  not  restricted  to 
the  mere  words,  and  others,  both  greater  in  number 
and  more  important  in  kind,  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  thoughts  which  these  words  or  terms  only  re- 
present. It  were  desirable,  then,  to  know  these  latter 
benefits,  which,  if  they  really  exist,  ought  to  prove 
infinitely  more  recommendatory  of  the  study  we  ad- 
vocate than  any  interest  which  has  yet  been  adduced. 
It  is  this  consideration  which  shall  form  the  theme,  on 
the  whole,  of  what  Ave  think  it  right  yet  prefatorily  to 
add. 

The  misfortune  is,  however,  that,  as  regards  the 
benefits  in  question,  they — as  yet — only  '  may  be  ex- 
pected : '  it  cannot  be  said  that,  from  German  Philo- 
sophy, so  far  as  the  thoughts  are  concerned,  any 
adequate  harvest  has  yet  been  reaped.  Nevertheless, 
this  harvest  is  still  potentially  there,  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  quite  impossible  to  find  a  word  or  two  that  shall 
prefigure  something  of  its  general  nature  and  extent. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  if  it  is  true,  be  it  as  it  may 
with  the  terms,  that  the  thoughts  of  German  Philosophy 
are  not  yet  adequately  turned  to  account,  but  remain  as 
yet  almost,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  reach  whether  of 
friend  or  foe,  there  must  exist  some  unusual  difficulty 
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of  intelligence  in  the  case  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  look  to  this  first.  For  the  duty  of  a  Preface— though 
necessarily  for  the  most  part  in  a  merely  cursory 
jjifinner — is  no  less  to  relieve  difficulty  than  to  meet 
objections,  explain  connexions,  and  induce  a  heanng. 
The  difficulty  we  have  at  present  before  us,  however, 
must  be  supposed  to  concern  Hegel  only;  what  con- 
cerns Kant  must  be  placed  elsewhere.  Nor,  even  as 
regards  Hegel,  is  it  to  be  considered  possible  to 
enumerate  at  present  all  the  sources  of  his  difficulty, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
matter  involved  must  be  presupposed  before  any 
adequate  understanding  can  be  expected  in  this  refer- 
ence. The  great  source  of  difficulty,  for  example,  if 
our  inmost  conviction  be  correct,  is  that  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Kant  has  been  universally  neglected — a  neg- 
lect, as  Hegel  himself — we  may  say — chuckles,  '  not 
unrevenged,' — and  the  key-note  of  this  same  Hegel  has 
thus  remained  inaccessible.  Now  this  plainly  concerns 
a  point  for  which  a  preface  can  offer  no  sufficient 
breadth.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  one 
or  two  sources  of  difficulty  which  may  contain  auxiliary 
matter  in  themselves,  and  may  prove,  on  the  whole, 
not  quite  insusceptible  of  intelligible  discussion  at  once. 
What  is  called  the  Jargon  of  German  Philosophy,  for 
example,  and  has  been  denounced  as  Barbarisch  by  a 
multitude  of  Germans  themselves  (Haym  among  them), 
though,  under  the  name  of  terms  and  distinctions,  it  has 
just  been  defended,  may  not  unprofitably  receive  an- 
other word.  Now,  we  may  say  at  once,  that  if  on 
one  side  this  Jargon  is  to  be  admitted,  it  is  to  be  denied 
on  the  other.     Tli.e  truth  is,  that  if  on  one  side  it  looks 
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like  jargon  and  sounds  like  jargon,  on  the  other  it  is  not 
jargon,  but  a  philosophical  nomenclature  and  express 
system  of  terms.  The  scandal  of  philosophy  hitherto 
has  been  its  logomachies,  its  mere  verbal  disputes.  Now, 
with  terms  that  float  loosely  on  the  lips  of  the  public, 
and  vary  daily,  misunderstandings  and  disputes  in 
consequence  of  a  multiplicity  of  meanings  were  hardly 
to  be  avoided  ;  but  here  it  is  that  we  have  one  of  the 
most  pecidiar  and  admirable  of  the  excellences  of  Hegel : 
his  words  are  such  and  so  that  thejmusthe  understood 
as  he  understands  them,  and  difference  there  can  be 
none.  In  Hegel,  thing  and  word  arise  together,  and 
must  be  comprehended  together.  A  true  definition,  as 
we  know,  is  that  which  predicates  both  the  proxiinum 
genus  and  the  differentia  :  now  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Hegehan  terms  is  just  this — that  their  very  birth  is 
nothing  but  the  reflexion  of  the  differentia  into  the 
proximum  genus — that  at  their  very  birth,  then,  they 
arise  in  a  perfect  definition.  This  is  why  we  find  no 
dictionary  and  so  little  explanation  of  terms  in  Hegel ; 
for  the  book  itself  is  that  dictionary ;  and  hoiv  each  term 
comes,  that  is  the  explanation  ;■ — each  comes  forward, 
indeed,  as  it  is  wanted,  and  where  it  is  wanted,  and  just 
so,  in  short,  that  it  is  no  mere  term,  but  the  thought 
itself.  It  is  useless  to  offer  examples  of  this,  for  every 
paragraph  of  the  Logic  is  an  example  in  point.  If  the 
words,  then,  were  an  absolutely  new  coinage,  this  would 
be  their  justification,  and  the  nickname  of  jargon  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  we  have  here  is  no  new 
coinage, — Hegel  has  carefully  chosen  for  his  terms 
those  words  which  are  the  known  and  familiar  names 
of  the  current  Vorstellungen,  of  the  current  figurate 
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conceptions  which  correspond  to  his  Begriffe,  to  his 
pure  notions,  and  are  as  the  metaphors  and  externali- 
sations  of  these  Begriffe,  of  these  pure  notions.  They 
have  tlius  no  mere  arbitrary  and  artificial  sense,  but 
a  livincr  and  natural  one,  and  their  attachment 
through  the  Vorstellung  to  the  Begriff,  through  the 
figurate  conception  to  the  pure  notion,  converts  an 
instinctive  and  bhud,  into  a  conscious  and  perceptive 
use, — to  the  infinite  improvement  both  of  thought 
and  speech  even  in  their  commonest  daily  apphca- 
tions.  The  reproach  of  jargon,  then,  concerns  one  of 
the  greatest  merits  of  Hegel — a  merit  which  distin- 
guishes him  above  all  other  philosophers,  and  which, 
while  it  extends  to  us  a  means  of  the  most  assured 
movement,  secures  himself  from  those  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  hitherto  sapped  philosophy,  and  ren- 
dered it  universally  suspect. — Jargon  is  an  objection, 
then,  which  will  indeed  remove  itself,  so  soon  as  the 
objector  shall  have  given  liimself  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand it. 

Another  difficulty  turns  on  this  word  Vorstellung 
which  we  have  just  used.  A  Vorstellung  is  a  sort  of 
sensuous  thought  ;  it  is  a  symbol,  a  metaphor,  as  it 
were,  an  externalisation  of  thought :  or  Vorstellung.  as 
a  Avhole,  is  what  we  commonly  mean  by  Conception, 
Imagination,  the  Association  of  Ideas,  &c.  Hegel 
pointedly  declares  of  this  Association  of  Ideas,  that  it  is 
not  astrict  to  the  three  ordinary  laws  only  which,  since 
Hume,  have  been  named  Contiguity,  Simihtude,  and 
Contrast,  but  that  it  floats  on  a  prey  to  a  thousand- 
fold contingency.  Now,  it  is  this  Association  of  Ideas 
that    constitufes   thought  to  most    of    us, a    blind, 
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instinctive  secution  of  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of 
imverified  individuals.  These  individuals  are  Vorstel- 
lungen,  figurate  conceptions — Ideas — crass,  emblematic 
bodies  of  thoughts  rather  than  thoughts  themselves. 
Then,  the  process  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  also  nameable 
Vorstellung  in  general.  An  example,  perhaps,  will 
illustrate  this — an  example  Avhich  by  anticipation  may 
be  used  here,  though  it  will  be  found  elsewhere. — 
'  God  might  have  thrown  into  space  a  single  germ-cell 
from  which  all  that  we  see  now  might  have  developed 
itself.'  We  take  these  words  from  a  periodical  which 
presumes  itself — and  justly — to  be  in  the  van  at  present : 
the  particular  writer  also  to  Avhom  tliey  are  due,  speaks 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  knows — and  justly — that 
he  is  at  least  not  behind  his  fellows.  What  is  involved 
in  this  writing,  however,  is  not  thought,  but  Vorstellung. 
In  the  quotation,  indeed,  there  are  mainly  three  Vor- 
stellungen — God,  Space,  and  a  Germ-cell.  Now,  with 
these  elements  the  writer  of  this  particular  sentence 
conceives  himself  to  think  a  heginning.  To  take  all 
back  to  God,  Space,  and  a  single  Germ-cell,  that  is 
enough  for  him  and  his  necessities  of  thought ;  that  to 
him  is  to  look  at  the  thought  beginniyig,  sufficiently 
closely.  But  all  these  three  elements  are  already 
complete  and  self-dependent. — God,  one  Vorstellung, 
finished,  ready-made,  complete  by  itself,  takes  up  a 
Germ-cell,  another  Vorstellung,  finished,  ready-made, 
complete  by  itself,  and  drops  it  into  Space,  a  third  Vor- 
stellung, finished,  ready-made,  complete  by  itself.  This 
done — without  transition,  without  explanation,  the  rest 
(by  the  way,  another  Vorstellung)  follows.  This,  then, 
is  not  thought,  but  an  idle  mis-spending  of  the  time 
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with  empty  pictures  which,  while  they  infect  the  mmd  of 
the  reader  only  with  other  pictures  equally  empty,  tend 
to  infect  that  of  the  writer  also  with  wind— the  wind  of 
vanity. — '  Yes ;  I  looked  into  Spinoza  some  time  ago,  and 
it  was  a  clear  ether,  but  there  was  no  God  : '  this,  the 
remark  of  a  distinguished  man  in  conversation,  is  another 
excellent  example  of  Yorstellung,  figurate  conception, 
imagination — in  heu  of  thought.  If  one  wants  to  think 
God,  one  has  no  business  to  set  the  eye  a-roving  througli 
an  infinite  clear  ether  in  hopes  of — seeing  him  at 
length !  '  I  have  swept  space  with  my  telescope,'  says 
Lalande, 'and  found  no  God.'  To  the  expectation  of 
this  illuminated  Astronomer,  then,  God  was  an  optical 
object ;  and  as  he  could  find  with  his  glass  no  such 
optical  object — rather  no  optical  object  to  correspond 
to  his  Vorstellung,  which  Vorstellung  he  had  got  he 
knew  not  where  and  never  asked  to  know,  which  Vor- 
stellung, in  fact,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  any 
way  to  question — God  there  was  none  !  These,  then, 
are  examples  of  Vorstellungen,  and  not  of  thought ;  and 
we  may  say  that  the  Vorstellung  of  the  Materiahst  as 
to  space  constitutes  a  rebuke  to  the  Vorstellung  of  the 
Spirituahst  as  to  a  clear  ether  in  which  it  was  a  disap- 
pointment that  no  God  was  to  be  seen !  God,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  Scripture,  and  demonstrated  by  Philosophy, 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  a  Spirit  is  to  be  found  and  known  by 
thought  only,  and  neither  by  the  sensuous  eye  of  the 
body  nor  the  imaginative  eye  of  the  mind. 

Unfortunately,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
thought  j?roper  anywhere  at  present ;  and  circumstances 
universally  exist  whicli  have  substituted  figurate  con- 
ception  in  its  stead.     In  England,  for  example,  the 
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literature  with  which  the  century  began  was  a  sort 
of  poetical  re-action  against  the  Aufklarung,  and  the 
element  of  that  hterature  is  Vorstellung,  Imagination 
merely.  Acquired  stores,  experience,  thought, — these 
were  not,  but,  instead  of  these,  emotions  enough,  images 
enough,  cries  enough  !  Nature  was  beautiful,  and  Love 
was  divine:  this  was  enough — with  Genius! — to  pro- 
duce the  loftiest  works,  pictures,  poems,  even  alchemy ! 
An  empty  beUy,  when  it  is  active,  is  adequate  to  the 
production  of — gripes  :  and  when  an  empty  head  is 
similafly  active,  what  can  you  expect  but  gripes  to  cor- 
respond— convulsions  namely,  contortions  of  conceit, 
attitudinisings,  eccentric  gesticulations  in  a  wind  of  our 
own  raising  ?  It  were  easy  to  name  names  and  bring 
the  criticism  home ;  but  it  wiU  be  prudent  at  present 
to  stop  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  literature 
of  England  during  the  present  century  largely  con- 
sists of  those  Genieschwlinge,  those  fervours,  those 
swings  or  springs  or  flights  of  genius,  which  were  so 
suspicious  and  distasteful  both  to  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Formal  personal  ability,  lohich  is  only  that,  if  it  would 
produce,  can  only  lasii  itself  into  efforts  and  energies 
that  are  idle — that  have  absolutely  no  filling  whatever 
but  one's  own  subjective  vanity.  Or  formal  personal 
abihty  which  is  only  that,  has  nothing  to  develope  from 
itself  but  reflexes  of  its  own  longing,  self-inflicted  con- 
vulsions ;  it  has  no  thoughts  —  only  Vorstellungen, 
figurate  conceptions,  emotional  images, — mostly  big, 
haughty  enough  ones,  too.  One  result  of  all  this,  is  what 
we  may  call  the  Photographic  writing  which  alone 
obtains  at  present.  For  a  long  time  back,  writers  have 
desired  to  write  only  to  our  eyes,  not  to  our  thoughts. 
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History  now  is  as  a  picture-gallery,  or  as  a  puppet-show ; 
men  with  particular  legs  and  particular  noses,  street- 
processions,  battle-scenes— these — images — all  images ! 
— mow  and  mop  and  grin  on  us  from  every  canvass  now. 
We  are  never  asked  to  think — only  to  look — as  into  a 
peep-show,  wliere,  on  the  right,  we  see  tliat,  and  on  the 
left  this  !  This,  however,  must  culminate  and  pass,  if, 
indeed,  it  has  not  already  culminated  in  the  extraor- 
dinary attempt  we  saw  some  time  ago  to  enable  us  to  be 
present — through  mere  reading — at  the  Niagara  Falls. 
Now,  this  it  is  which  constitutes  an  immense  source  of 
difficulty  in  the  study  of  Hegel.  Lord  Macaulay  remarks 
on  '  the  slovenly  way  in  which  most  people  are  content  to 
think  ;'  and  we  would  extend  the  remark  to  the  slovenly 
Avay  in  which  nowadays  most  people  are  content  to 
]'ead.  Everything,  indeed,  has  been  done  by  our  recent 
Avriters  to  relieve  us  even  of  that  duty,  and  a  book  has 
become  but  a,  succession  of  optical  presentments  fol- 
lowed easily  by  the  eye.  Eeading  is  thus,  now,  a  sort  of 
sensuous  entertainment :  it  costs  only  a  mechanical  effort, 
and  no  greater  than  that  of  smoking  or  of  chewinir. 
The  consequence  of  this  reading  is,  that  the  habit  of 
VorsteUungen,  and  without  effort  of  our  own,  lias 
become  so  inveterate,  that  not  only  are  we  unable  t(j 
inove  in  Begriffe,  in  pure  notions,  but  we  are  shut  out 
from  all  Begriffe  by  impervious  clouds  of  read5'-made 
VorsteUungen.  Thus  it  is  that  writers  hke  Kant  and 
Hegel  are  sealed  books  to  us,  or  books  that  have 
to  be  shut  by  the  most  of  us — after  five  minutes — in 
very  weariness  of  the  flesh — in  very  oppression  of  the 
eyes. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Vor- 
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stellungen  are  always  the  beginning,  and  constitute  the 
express  conditions,  of  thought.  We  are  not  to  remain 
by  them,  nevertheless,  as  what  is  ultimate.  When 
Kant  says  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  think  in 
abstractor  and  that  there  are  nations,  even  nowadays, 
who  still  think  in  concreto,  he  has  the  same  theme 
before  him,  though  from  another  side.  The  concrete 
Vorstellung  is  the  preliminary  condition,  but  it  must  be 
purified  into  the  abstract  Begriff ;  else  we  never  attain 
to  mastery  over  ourselves,  but  float  about  a  helpless 
prey  to  our  own  pictures.  (We  shall  see  a  side  again 
where  our  abstractions  are  to  be  re-dipped  in  the 
concrete,  in  order- to  be  restored  to  truth;  but  the 
contradiction  is  only  apparent.) 

So  much,  indeed,  is  Vorstellung  the  condition  of  the 
Begriff,  that  we  should  attribute  Hegel's  success  in  the 
latter  to  his  immense  power  in  the  former.  No  man 
had  ever  clearer,  firmer  Vorstellungen  than  he  ;  but  he 
had  the  mastery  over  them — he  made  them  at  will 
tenaciously  remain  before  him,  or  equally  tenaciously 
draw  themselves  the  one  after  the  other.  Vorstellung, 
in  fact,  is  for  the  most  part  the  key  to  mental  power; 
and  if  you  know  a  man's  Vorstellungen,  you  know 
himself.  If,  on  one  side,  then,  the  habit  of  Vorstel- 
lungen, and  previous  formation  of  Vorstellungen 
without  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  Begriffe,  constitute 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  Hegel, 
power  of  Vorstellung  is,  on  the  other  side,  absolutely 
necessary  to  this  understanding  itself.  So  it  is  that,  of 
all  our  later  literary  men,  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  Shelley  and  Keats  as  those  the  best  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  understanding  of  a  Hegel.    These  young 
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men  had  a  real  power  of  Vorstellung ;  and  their  Vor- 
stelhmgen  were  not  mere  crass,  external  pictures,  but 
fine  images  analytic  and  expressive  of  original  thought. 

'  By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven  : 
When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood.' 

'  Driving  sweet  buds,  like  flocks,  to  feed  in  air.' 

'Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 
Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  gTow  grey  with  feai', 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  Oh  hear !  ' 

These  are  Vorstellungen  from  Shelley  (whose    every 

line,  we  may  say,  teems  with  such)  ;   and  if  they  are 

Vorstellungen,  they  are  also  thoughts.  Keats  is,  jaerhaps, 

subtler  and  not  less  rich,  though  more  sensual  and  less 

ethereally  pure,  than  Shelley  ;  Vorstellungen  in  him  are 

such  as  these  :  — 

'  She,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 
Faded  before  him,  cowered,  nor  could  restrain 
Her  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour  : 
But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand. 
She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  opened  bland, 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees. 
Bloomed,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees.' 

How  much  these  images  are  thoughts,  how  they  are 
but  analytic  and  expressive  of  thought,  will  escape  no 
one. 

Compare  with  these  this  :  — 

'  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-saud.' 

This,  too,  is  a  Vorstellung  ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
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preceding,  it  is  external  and  tliought-less,  it  is  analytic 
of  nothing,  it  is  expressive  of  nothing ;  it  is  a  bar  to 
thought,  and  not  a  help.  Yet  there  is  so  much  in  it  of 
the  mere  picture,  there  is  so  much  in  it  of  that  unex- 
pectedness that  makes  one  stare,  that  it  has  been  cited 
a  thousand  times,  and  is  familiar  to  everybody ;  while 
those  of  Keats  and  Shelley  are  probably  known  to  those 
only  who  have  been  specially  trained  to  judge.  By  as 
much,  nevertheless,  as  the  Vorstellungen  of  Keats  and 
Shelley  are  superior  to  this  Vorstellung  of  Wordsworth's, 
(Coleridge  gives  it  to  him,)  inferences  may  be  drawn  as 
to  an  equal  original  superiority  of  quality  on  the  part 
of  both  the  former  relatively  to  the  latter.  Neither 
will  Coleridge  stand  this  test  any  better  than  Words- 
worth ;  and  even  the  maturer  products,  however  ex- 
quisite, of  Tennyson  (whose  genius  seems  bodily  to  rise 
out  of  these  his  predecessors)  display  not  Vorstellungen 
equally  internal,  plastic,  creative,  with  those  of  Keats 
and  Shelley. — Intensely  vivid  Vorstellung,  this,  we  may 
say,  almost  constitutes  Mr.  Carlyle  :  in  him,  how- 
ever, it  is  reproductive  mainly  ;  in  him,  too,  it  very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  an  element  of  feeling  :  and  feeling  is 
usually  an  element  hot  and  one-sided,  so  that  the  Vor- 
stellung glares,  or  is  fierce,  keen,  Hebraic.  The  test 
applied  here  is  not  restricted  to  ivriters — it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  men  of  action  ;  and  Alexander  and  Csesar, 
Wellington,  Napoleon,  Cromwell,  will  readily  respond  to 
it.  Cromwell  here,  however,  is  almost  to  be  included  as 
an  exception  ;  for  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any 
traffic  with  Vorstellung  at  all ;  or  what  of  that  faculty 
lie  shows  is  very  confused,  very  incompetent,  and  almost 
to  be  named  incapable.  CromweU,  in  fact,  had  direct 
VOL.  I.  c 
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being  in  his  categories,  and  his  expression  accordingly 
was  direct  action.*  We  have  here,  however,  a  seductive 
subject,  and   of  endless   reach;  we  wiU  do   weU   to 

return. 

There  is  a  distinction,  then,  between  those  who  move 
in  Vorstellungen  wholly  as  such,  and  those  who  use 
them  as  livnig  bodies  with  a  soul  of  thought  consciously 
Avithin  them  ;  and  the  classes  separated  by  this  distinc- 
tion will  be  differently  placed  as  regards  Hegel  :  while 
the  former,  in  all  probability,  will  never  get  near  him, 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  will  possess  the  power  to 
succeed ;  but  success  even  to  them,  as  habits  now  are, 
will  demand  immense  effort,  and  will  arrive  when  they 
have  contrived  to  see,  not  with  their  Yorstellungeu,  but 
without  them,  or  at  least  through  them. 

As  regards  the  difHculty  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, the  division  between  Hegel  and  his  reader  is 

^  This  brief  statemeut  of  Crom-  concrete  matter  whatever.  No 
well  may  he  slight ;  hut  it  is  formed  consciousness  hut  has  its 
worth  supporting-,  by  suggesting-  metaphysic,  the  instinctive  thought, 
that  it  may  have  more  value  to  the  the  absolute  might  ijQ  us,  of  which 
leader  when  he  shall  have  become  we  become  master  only  when  we 
familiar  with  the  full  force  of  the  make  it  itself  the  object  of  om- 
word  Categories.  Of  these  Hegel  knowledge.  Philosophy,  in  gene- 
says,  in  a  passage  quoted  b}- luj^eu-  ral,  has,  as  philosophy,  other  cate- 
kranz  from  the  XatiuphiluMiphie  gories  than  ordinary  consciousness; 
(Hegel's  A\'erke,  vii.  IS),  '  That  all  cidture  reduces  itself  to  difi'er- 
hy  which  Naturphilosophie  distiu-  euce  of  categories.  All  revolu- 
guishes  itself  from  Physics  is  more  tions,  in  the  sciences,  no  less  than 
particularly  the  species  of  Meta-  iu  general  history,  originate  only 
physic  which  each  employs ;  for  in  this,  that  the  spirit  of  man,  for 
metaphysic  is  nothing  else  than  the  understanding  and  comprehend- 
the  complement  of  the  universal  ing  of  himself,  for  the  possessing  of 
thought-forms  [Categories] ;  the  himself,  has  now  altered  his  catc- 
diamoud  net,  as  it  \\-ere,  into  which  gories,  uniting  himself  in  a  truer, 
we  bring  and  by  whii.-h  only  we  deeper,  more  inner  and  intimate 
render  intelligible   any   and  every  relation  with  himself,' 
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SO,  that  the  former  appears  on  the  abstract,  the  latter 
on  the  concrete  side  ;  hvA  we  have  now  to  refer  to  a 
difficulty  where  this  position  is  reversed — where,  Hegel 
being  concrete,  the  reader  cannot  get  at  him,  just 
for  this,  that  he  himself  cannot  help  remaining  obsti- 
nately abstract.  The  abstractions  of  the  understand- 
ing, this  is  the  word  which  is  the  cue  to  what  we 
have  in  mind  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  any  full  exposition  of  how  Hegel,  in  the  end,  re- 
garded understanding,  or  of  how  his  particular  regards 
were  in  the  first  case  introduced.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
at  once,  that  understanding  was  to  Hegel  as  the  god 
Horos,  it  was  the  principle  and  agent  of  the  definite 
everywhere ;  but,  as  such,  it  necessarily  separated  and 
distinguished  into  isolated,  self-dependent  individuals. 
Now  this  which  has  been  indicated  is  our  (the  readers') 
element ;  we  live  and  move  among  wholly  different, 
self-identical  entities  which — each  of  them  as  regards 
the  other — are  abstractly  held.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
element  of  Hegel ;  his  element  is  the  one  concrete,  where 
no  entity  is,  so  to  speak,  its  own  self,  but  quite  as  much 
its  other — where  if  the  one  is  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us  (but 
without  consciousness  of  the  one),  the  all,  the  all  are 
equally  to  him  the  one.  Hegel's  world  is  a  concrete 
world,  and  he  discovered  the  key  of  this  concrete 
world  in  that  he  was  enabled,  through  Kant,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  conditions  of  a  concrete  and  of  every 
concrete  are  two  opposites :  in  other  words,  Hegel 
came  to  see  that  there  exists  no  concrete  which  consists 
not  of  two  antagonistic  characters,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  strangely,  somehow,  the  one  is  not  only  through 
the  other,  but  actually  is  this  other.     Now  it  is  this 
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condition  of  Things  whicli  the  abstractions  of  the 
Understanding;  interfere  to  shut  ont  from  us ;  and  it  is 
our  hfe  in  these  abstractions  of  the  understanding 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  our  inability  to  enter  and 
take  up  the  concrete  element  of  Hegel  The  Logic  of 
Hegel  is  an  exemplification  of  this  Cosmical  fact,  from 
the  very  beginning  even  to  the  very  end ;  but  it  wiU 
sufficiently  illustrate  what  Ave  have  said,  perhaps,  to 
take  the  single  example  of  Quantity. 

To  us,  as  regards  Quantity,  Continuity  is  one  thing, 
and  Discretion  quite  another  :  we  see  a  line  unbroken 
in  the  one  case,  and  but  so  many  different  dots  in  the 
other.  Not  so  Hegel,  however :  to  him  Continuity  is 
not  only  impossible  without  Discretion,  and  Discretion 
is  not  only  impossible  without  Continuity,  but  Discretion 
is  Continuity,  and  Continuity  is  Discretion.  We  see 
them,  abstractly,  apart — the  one  independent  of,  dif- 
ferent fi-om,  the  other  :  he  sees  them,  concretely,  toge- 
ther— the  one  dependent  on,  identical  with,  the  other. 
To  Hegel  it  is  obvious  that  continuity  and  discretion, 
not  either  singly,  but  both  together,  constitute  Quantity 
— that,  in  short,  these  are  the  constitutive  moments  or 
elements  of  the  single  pure,  abstract,  yet  in  itself  con- 
crete. Notion,  Quantity.  If  a  continuum  were  not  in 
itself  discrete,  it  were  no  quantity  ;  and  nowhere  in 
rerum  natura  can  there  be  found  any  continuum  that 
is  not  in  itself  discrete.  Similarly,  if  a  cliscretum  were 
not  in  itself  continuous,  it  were  no  quantity,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  to  the  single  notion,  quantity,  these  two  sub- 
notions are  always  necessary :  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be,  a  How 
Much  that  were  not  as  avcII  continuous  as  discrete  :  it  is 
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the  discretion  that  makes  the  continuity,  and  it  is  tlie 
continuity  of  discretion  that  makes  quantity  ;  or  it  is 
the  continuity  that  makes  the  discretion,  and  it  is  tlie 
discretion  of  continuity  that  makes  quantity.  Quantity 
is  a  concrete  of  the  two ;  they  are  indivisibly,  inse- 
parably together  in  it.  Now  every  Notion — truly  such 
— is  just  such  disjunctive  conjunct  or  conjunctive  dis- 
junct. Hence  is  it  that  Dialectic  arises  :  false  in  us  as 
we  cannot  bring  the  opposing  characters  together, 
because  of  the  abstractions  of  the  understanchng  ;  true 
in  Hegel,  because  he  has  attained  to  the  power — will 
ever  any  other  man  reach  it  equally  ? — of  seeing  these 
together,  that  is,  in  their  truth,  their  concrete,  actually 
existent  truth. 

For  example,  it  is  on  the  notion.  Quantity  as  such,  on 
the  dissociation  and  antagonism  of  its  two  constituent 
moments,  that  all  those  supposed  insoluble  puzzles  con- 
cerning the  infinite  divisibility  of  Time,  Space,  Matter, 
&c.,  depend  ;  and  all  disputes  in  this  connexion  are 
kept  up  by  simply  neglecting  to  see  both  sides,  or  to 
bring  both  of  the  necessary  moments  together.  My 
friend  tells  me,  for  instance,  that  matter  is  not  infinitely 
divisible,  that  that  table — to  take  an  actual  case — can 
be  passed  over,  can  both  factuaUy  and  mathematically 
be  proved  to  be  passed  over,  and  hence  is  not  infinite, 
but  finite.  I,  again,  point  out  that  division  takes 
nothing  away  from  what  it  divides ;  that  that  table, 
consequently,  (and  every  part  of  the  table  is  similarly 
situated,)  is  divisible,  and  again  divisible  usque  ad  infi- 
nitum, or  so  long  as  there  is  a  quantity  left,  and,  as  for 
that,  that  there  must  always  be  a  quantity  left — for, 
as  said,  divisio7i  takes  nothing  away.  Or  I  too  can  bring 
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my  mathematics. — In  this  way,  lie  persisting  on  his  side, 
I  persisting  on  my  side,  we  never  come  together.  But 
we  effect  this,  or  we  readily  come  together,  when  Ave 
perceive  that  both  sides  are  necessary  to  the  single 
One  (Quantity),  or  that  each,  in  fact,  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  In  short,  quantity  as  continuous  is  infinitely 
divisible ;  as  discrete,  it  consists  of  parts  which  are  as 
ultimate  and  further  indivisible.  These  are  the  two 
]^oints  of  view,  under  either  of  which  quantity  can  be 
set ;  and,  more  than  that,  these  two  points  of  view  are, 
each  of  them,  equally  essential  to  the  single  thing, 
quantity,  and  are  the  moments  which  together  consti- 
tute the  single  thing  (correctly  notion),  quantity.  '  The 
One,'  then,  (moment,  that  is,)  as  Hegel  sums  up  here, 
and  we  refer  to  the  full  discussion  in  its  proper  place 
for  complete  details,  '  is  as  one-sided  as  the  other.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the  entire  signifi- 
cance of  the  single  fact  that  is  suggested  here,  nor  of 
how  Hegel  was  led  to  it,  and  what  he  efiected  with  it : 
this  which  we  so  suggest  were  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  one  Secret  and  of  the  entire  Sj^stem  of  Hegel.  Such 
exposition  is  the  business  of  the  general  work  which  we 
here  introduce  ;  but  it  will  be  found  brought  in  some 
sense  to  a  point— though  necessarily  imperfectly,  as.  the 
reader  arrrived  there  will  readily  understand— in  the 
'  last  word '  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Our 
sole  object  here  is  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  we  labour 
under  relatively  to  Hegel  from  the  abstractions  of  the 
understanding,  and  to  render  these  themselves,  to  some 
preliminary  extent,  intelligible. 

^  We  may  add,  that  the  above  is  the  true  solution  to  those 
difficulties  which  have  at  diffijrent  times  been  brouo-ht 
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forward  as  paradoxes  of  Zeno,  or  as  antinomies  of 
Kant.  The  case,  as  summed  b}^  Hegel,  (see  under 
Quantity,)  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  disastrous 
not  only  to  the  German  pretensions,  but  even  to  the 
Grecian  pretensions — not  only  to  the  Hegelian  preten- 
sions, but  even  to  the  Aristotelian  pretensions,  of  such 
men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Coleridge,  and  De 
Quincey.  The  two  last,  indeed,  with  that'  voice  across 
the  ages,'  between  them,  are  even  ludicrous. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  view  given  here  of  the 
difficulties  of  Hegel  wiU  prove  disappointing  to  many. 
As  was  natural  to  a  public  so  prepared  by  tlie  passions, 
the  interjections,  the  gesticulations  of  those  whom  we 
regard  as  our  recent  men  of  genius,  the  general  belief, 
in  all  probability,  was,  and  still  is,  that  Kant  and  Hegel 
are  difficult  because  they  '  soar  so  high,'  because  they 
have  so  very  much  of  the  '  fervid  '  in  them,  and  especially 
because  they  are  'mystic'  To  be  disabused  of  these 
big  figurate  conceptions  on  which  we  rise  so  haughtily 
may  prove  a  pain.  Indeed,  as  by  a  sudden  dash  on 
the  solid  ground,  it  may  be  a  rather  rude  shaking  out  of 
us  of  these  same  bignesses,  to  be  brought  to  understand 
that  the  difficulties  of  Hegel  are  simply  technical,  and 
that  his  Logic  is  to  be  read  only  by  such  means  as  will 
enable  us  to  read  the  Principia  of  Newton — industry, 
tenacity,  perseverance  !  In  England,  ever  since  these 
same  fervid  men  of  genius,  a  vast  number  of  people, 
when  they  are  going  to  write,  think  it  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  put  their  mouths  askew,  and  blow  the 
bellows  of  their  breasts  up  :  only  so,  they  hope,  on  the 
strong  bias  of  their  breath,  to  '  soar  ' — to  blow  them- 
selves and  us,  that  is — '  into   the   Empyrean  !  '     But 
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Hege],  alas  !  never  puts  his  mouth  askew,  never  thinks 
of  Massing  his  breath,  never  lays  himself  out  at  all  for 
the  luxury  of  a  soar.  Here  are  no  ardours,  no  en- 
thusiasms, no  aspirations  ;  here  is  an  air  so  cool,  so  clear, 
that  all  such  tropical  luxuriances  wither  in  it.  Hegel, 
no  more  than  Kant,  will  attempt  anything  by  a  Genie- 
schwung  :  all  in  both  is  thought,  and  thought  that  rises, 
slowlv,  laboriously,  only  by  unremitting  step  after  step. 
Apart  from  thought  qua  thought,  Kant  and  Hegel  are 
both  veryplain  fellows  :  Kant,  a  very  plain  httle  old  man, 
whose  only  obstacle  to  us  is,  after  all,  just  his  endless 
garrulity,  his  iterating,  and  again  iterating,  and  always 
iterating  Geschwatz  ;  Hegel,  a  dry  Scotsman  who  speaks 
at,  rather  than  to  us,  and  would  seem  to  seek  to  enlighten 
by  provoking  us !  It  is  not  at  all  rhetoric,  eloquence, 
poetry,  that  we  are  to  expect  in  them,  then ;  in  fact, 
they  are  never  in  the  ak,  but  alwaj^s  on  the  ground,  and 
this  is  their  strength.  Many  people,  doubtless,  fi'om 
Avhat  they  hear  of  Hegel,  his  Idealism,  his  Absolute 
Ideahsm,  &c.,  will  not  be  prepared  for  this.  They  have 
been  told  by  men  who  pretended  to  know,  that  Hegel, 
like  some  common  conjuror,  would  prove  the  chair  they 
sat  on  not  a  chair,  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  very  vuk-ar  con- 
ception,  and  must  be  abandoned,  together  with  that 
other  that  would  consider  Hegel  as  impracticable, 
unreal,  visionary,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  '  a  man  with  too 
many  bees  in  his  bonnet.'  Hegel  is  just  the  reverse  of 
this  ;  he  is  wholly  down  on  tlie  sohd  floor  of  substantial 
fact,  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  quit  it — no,  not  for 
a  moment's  indulgence  to  his  subjective  vanity a  mo- 
ment's recreation  on  a  gust  of  genius.  Hegel  is  a  Sua- 
bian.    There  are  Suabia^i  licks  as  well  as  Loclerhy  licks. 
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Hegel  is  as  a  son  of  the  border,  home-spun,  rustic-real, 
blunt :  as  in  part  already  said,  there  are  always  the 
sagacious  ways  about  him  of  some  plain,  honest,  deep- 
seen,  old  Scotsman.  Here,  from  the  Aesthetic,  is  a 
little  illustrative  specimen  of  him,  which  the  extracts  of 
Franz  and  Hillert  extend  to  us  : — 

'  Eomances,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  follow 
those  of  Knight-errantry  and  those  named  Pastoral. 
In  them  we  have  Knight-errantry  become  again  earnest 
and  substantiaUy  real.  The  previous  lawlessness  and  pre- 
cariousness  of  outward  existence  has  become  transformed 
into  the  fixed  and  safe  arrangements  of  civilised  life  ;  so 
that  Police,  Law,  the  Army,  Government,  now  replace  the 
chimerical  duties  which  the  Knight-errant  set  himself. 
Accordingly,  the  Knight-errantry  of  the  modern  Hero 
is  correspondently  changed.  As  an  individual  with  his 
subjective  ends  of  ambition,  love,  honour,  or  with  his 
ideals  of  a  world  reformed,  he  stands  in  antagonism 
to  this  estabhshed  order  and  prosa  of  actuality,  Avhich 
thwarts  him  on  all  hands.  In  this  antagonism,  his 
subjective  desires  and  demands  are  worked  up  into 
tremendous  intensity  ;  for  he  finds  before  him  a  world 
spell-bound,  a  world  alien  to  him,  a  world  which  he 
must  fight,  as  it  bears  itself  against  him,  and  in  its  cold 
indifference  yields  not  to  his  passions,  but  interposes, 
as  an  obstacle  to  them,  the  will  of  a  father,  of  an  aunt, 
societary  arrangements,  &c.  It  is  especially  our  youths 
who  are  these  new  Knights-errant  that  have  to  fight  their 
way  through  that  actual  career  which  realises  itself  in 
place  of  their  ideals,  and  to  whom  it  can  only  appear  a 
misery  that  there  are  sucli  things  at  all  as  Family,  Con- 
ventional Rules,  Laws,  a  State,  Professions,  &c.,  because 
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these  substantial  ties  of  human  existence  place  their 
barriers  cruelly  in  the  way  of  the  Ideals  and  infinite 
Eights  of  the  heart.  The  thing  to  be  done  now,  then,  is 
for  the  hero  to  strike  a  breach  into  this  arrangement 
of  things — to  alter  the  world,  to  reform  it,  or,  in  its 
despite,  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  heaven  on  earth, 
to  seek  out  for  hiinself  the  maiden  that  is  as  a  maiden 
should  be — to  find  her,  to  woo  her,  and  win  her  and 
carry  her  off  in  triumph,  maugre  all  wicked  relations 
and  everj"  other  obstruction.  These  stampings  and 
strugghngs,  nevertheless,  are,  in  our  modern  world, 
nothing  else  than  the  apprenticeshij^,  the  schooling  of 
the  individual  in  actual  existence,  and  receive  thus 
their  true  meaning.  For  the  end  of  such  apprentice- 
ship is,  that  the  subject  gets  his  oats  sown  and  his  horns 
rubbed  off — accommodates  himself,  with  all  his  wishes 
and  opinions,  to  existent  relations  and  their  reasonable- 
]iess;  enters  into  the  concatenation  of  the  world,  and  earns 
for  himself  there  his  due  position.  One  may  have  ever 
so  recalcitrantly  laid  about  him  in  the  world,  or  been 
ever  so  much  shoved  and  shouldered  in  it,  in  the  end, 
for  the  most  part,  one  finds  one's  maiden  and  some 
place  or  other  for  all  that,  marries,  and  becomes  a 
slow-coach,  a  Philistine,  just  like  the  rest :  the  wife  looks 
after  the  house  ;  children  thicken  ;  the  adored  wife  that 
was  at  first  just  the  one,  an  angel,  comes  to  look,  on  the 
whole,  something  like  all  the  rest :  one's  business  is  at- 
tended with  its  toils  and  its  troubles,  wedlock  with  house- 
hold cross ;  and  so  there  are  the  reflective  Cat-dumps'^ 

C„td„mps  (Reflective  Seedi-  probably  refers  to  the  penitent 
«cs,?)  translates  Katzenjammer.  The  mornin8--misery  of  a  cat  that  has 
metnplior    involved   in    the    word     been  out  all  night. 
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of  all  the  rest  over  again.' — -If  the  reader  will  but 
take  the  trouble  to  read  this  Scotice,  the  illustration 
will  be  complete. 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  conceive  Hegel  as  other  than 
the  most  practical  of  men,  with  no  object  that  is  not 
itself  of  the  most  practical  nature.  To  the  right  of 
private  judgment  he  remains  unhesitatingly  true,  and 
every  interest  that  comes  before  him  must,  to  be 
accepted,  demonstrate  its  relevancy  to  empirical  fact. 
With  all  this,  however,  his  function  here  is  that  of  a 
Philosopher  ;  and  his  Philosophy,  while  the  hardest  to 
penetrate,  is  at  once  the  deepest  and  the  widest  that  lias 
been  yet  offered  to  mortals.  If  the  deepest  and  the 
widest,  it  is  probably  at  this  moment  also  the  most 
required. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  our  own  day  is  one — a 
pretty  late  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped — in  that  general 
movement  which  has  been  named  Aufklarung,  Illu- 
mination, the  principle  of  which  we  declared  to  be 
the  Eight  of  Private  Judgment.  Now  Kant,  who  par- 
ticipated deeply  in  the  spirit  of  this  movement,  and  who 
with  his  whole  heart  accepted  this  principle,  became, 
nevertheless,  the  closer  of  the  one  and  the  guide  of  the 
other — by  this,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  ajjositive 
complement  to  the  peculiar  negative  industry  to  Avhich, 
up  to  his  day,  both  movement  and  principle  had  alone 
seemed  adequate.  The  subtle  suggestions  of  Hume 
seemed  to  have  loosened  everyjoint  of  the  Existent,  and 
there  seemed  no  conclusion  but  universal  Scepticism. 
Against  this  the  conscientious  purity  of  Kant  revolted, 
and  he  set  himself  to  seek  out  some  other  outlet.  We 
may  have  seen  in  some  other  country  the  elaborate 
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Structure  of  a  baby  dressed.  The  board-like  stiffness 
in  which  it  was  carried,  'the  manifest  incapacity  of  the 
little  thing  to  move  a  finger,  the  enormous  amount 
and  extraorcUnary  nature  of  the  various  appliances- 
swathes,  folders,  belts,  cloths,  bandages,  &c.,  points  and 
trusses  mnumerable — all  this  may  have  struck  us  with 
astonishment,  and  we  may  have  figured  ourselves  ad- 
dressing the  parents,  and,  by  dint  of  inciiicihle  reason, 
]:)ersuading  them  to  give  up  the  board,  then  the  folder, 
then  the  swathe,  then  the  bandage,  &c.  ;  but,  in  this 
neijatlve  action  of  talcimj  ojf]  we  should  have  stopped 
somewhere  ;  oven  when  insisting  on  free  air  and  free 
movement,  we  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
to  the  infant  what  should  keep  it  warm.  ^'^J,  the 
question  of  clothes  as  a  whole  were  thus  once  for  all 
generahsed,  and  debate,  once  initiated,  Avould  cease 
never  till  universal  reason,  were  satisfied — till  the  infant 
were  at  length  fairly  rationally  di'essed.  As  the  func- 
tion of  the  Aufklarung  must  stop  somewhere,  then, 
Avhen  it  applies  itself  to  the  undressing  of  the  wrong- 
dressed  baby,  so  must  the  same  function  stop  somewhere 
wlien  it  applies  itself  to  the  similar  undressing  of  the 
similarly  wrong-dressed  (feudally-dressed)  State.  A 
naked  State  would  just  be  as  httle  Ifi^ely  to  thrive  as 
a  naked  infant :  and  how  far — it  is  worth  while  con- 
sidering— is  a  State  removed  from  absolute  nudity, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  self-will  of  the  individual  con- 
trolled only  by  the  mechanical  force  of  a  Police  ? 

No  partisan  of  the  Illumination  has  ever  gone  further 
than  that ;  no  partisan  of  the  Illumination  has  ever  said, 
Let  the  self-wUl  of  each  be  absolutely  all :  the  control  of 
a  Police  (Protection  of  Person  and  Property)  has  been 
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a  universal  postulate,  insisted  on  by  even  the  extremest 
left  of  the  movement.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say  this — 
there  are  those  who  say,  Eemove  your  meddlesome  pro- 
tection of  the  police  ;  by  the  aid  of  free  competition  we 
can  parson  and  doctor  ourselves,  and  by  the  aid  of  free 
competition,  therefore,  we  can  also  police  ourselves  : 
remove,  then,  here  also  all  your  vicious  system  of 
checks,  as  all  your  no  less  vicious  system  of  bounties 
and  benefits  ;  let  humanity  be  absolutely  free — let  there 
be  nothing  left  but  self-will,  individual  self-will  ^jitfr  et 
simple  !  There  are  those  who  say  this  :  they  are  our 
Criminals !  Like  the  cruel  mother  whose  interest  is 
not  in  its  growth,  but  in  its  decease,  our  criminals 
would  have  the  naked  baby.  But  if  self-will  is  to  be 
proclaimed  the  principle,  if  self-will  is  the  principle, 
our  criminals  are  more  consistent  than  our  '  advanced 
thinkers,'  who,  while  they  assert  this  principle,  and 
believe  this  principle,  and  think  they  observe  this  prin- 
ciple, open  the  door  to  the  Police,  and  find  themselves 
unable  to  shut  it  again,  till  it  is  driven  to  the  wall 
before  the  whole  of  reason,  before  Eeason  herself  who 
enters  with  the  announcement  that  self-will  is  not  the 
principle,  and  the  direct  reverse  of  the  principle. 

Now,  Kant  saw  a  great  deal  of  this — Kant  saw  that 
the  naked  baby  would  not  do  ;  that,  if  it  were  even 
necessary  to  strip  off  every  rag  of  the  old,  still  a  new 
would  have  to  be  procured,  or  hfe  would  be  impossible. 
So  it  was  that,  though  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  was 
led  to  seek  his  Principles.  These,  Kant  came  to  see,  were 
the  one  want ;  and  surely,  if  they  were  the  one  want  in 
his  day,  they  are  no  less  the  want  now.  Self-will,  indivi- 
dual commodity,  this  has  been  made  the  principle,  and 
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accordingly  we  have  turned  to  it,  that  we  might  enjoy 
ourselves  alone,  that  we  might  live  to  ourselves  alone, 
that  the  I  might  be  wholly  the  I  unmixed  and  unob- 
structed ;  and,  for  result,  the  I  in  each  of  us  is  dpng  of 
inanition — even  though  Ave  make  (it  is  even  because 
we  make)  the  seclusion  to  self  complete — even  though 
we  drive  off  from  us  our  very  children,  and  leave  them 
to  corrupt  at  Boarding-schools  into  the  one  common 
model  that  is  stock  there.  We  all  live  now,  in  fact, 
divorced  from  Substance,  forlorn  each  of  us,  isolated  to 
himself — an  absolutely  abstract  unit  in  a  universal, 
unsympathising,  unparticipant  Atomism.  Hence  the 
universal  rush  at  present,  as  of  maddened  animals,  to 
material  possession ;  and,  this  obtained,  to  material 
ostentation,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  buying  sympathy 
and  bribing  respect. — Sympathy  !  Oh  no  !  it  is  the  hate 
of  envj^.  Eespect !  say  rather  the  sneer  of  malice  that 
disparages  and  makt  s  hglit.  Till  even  in  the  midst  of 
mateiial  possession  and  material  ostentation,  the  heart 
within  us  has  sunk  into  weary,  weary,  hopeless,  hope- 
less ashes.  And  of  this  the  Aufldiirung  is  the  cause. 
The  Auf  kliirung  has  left  us  nothing  but  our  animahty, 
nothing  but  our  relationship  to  the  monkey !  It  has 
emptied  us  of  all  essential  humamty — of  Philosophy, 
Murahty,  Eehgion.  So  it  is  that  we  are  divorced  from 
Substance.  But  the  animahty  that  is  left  in  the  midst 
of  such  immense  material  apphance  becomes  disease ; 
while  the  Spirit  that  has  been  emptied  feels,  knows 
that  it  has  been  only  robbed,  and,  by  very  necessity  of 
nature,  is  a  craving,  craving,  ever-restless  void. 

These  days,  therefore,  are  no   improvement  on  the 
days  of  Kant ;  and  what  to  him  appeared  necessary  then. 
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is  still  more  necessary  now.  Nay,  as  we  see,  the  Illu- 
mination itself  does  not  leave  self-will  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, absolutely  free.  Even  the  Illumination  de- 
mands for  self-will  clothing  and  control.  At  lowest 
it  demands  Pohce ;  for  the  most  part,  it  adds  to  Police 
a  School  and  a  Post-office  ;  and  it  sometimes  thinks, 
though  reluctantly,  hesitatingly,  that  there  is  necessary 
also  a  Church.  It  sees  not  that  it  lias  thus  opened  the 
whole  question,  and  cannot  any  longer,  by  its  will,  close 
it.  When  Enlightenment  admits  at  all  the  necessity  of 
control,  the  what  and  hoiv  far  of  this  control  can  be 
argued  out  fi'om  this  necessity — and  self-will  is  aban- 
doned. Por  it  is  Eeason  that  finds  the  necessity,  it  is 
Eeason  that  prescribes  the  control ;  and  Eeason  is  not 
an  affair  of  one  or  two  Civic  Eegulations,  but  the 
absolute  round  of  its  own  perfect  and  entire  System. 
In  one  word,  the  principle  must  not  be  Subjective  Will, 
but  Objective  Will ;  not  your  will  or  my  will  or  his  wUl, 
and  yet  your  will  and  my  will  and  his  will — Universal 
Wni — Eeason !  Individual  will  is  self-will  or  caprice  ; 
and  that  is  precisely  the  one  Evil,  or  the  evil  One — the 
Bad.  And  is  it  to  be  thought  that  Police  alone  will 
ever  suffice  for  the  correction  of  the  single  will  mto  the 
universal  will — for  the  extirpation  of  the  Bad  ? 

To  this  there  are  wanting — Principles.  And  with  this 
want  Kant  began ;  nor  had  he  any  other  object  through- 
out his  long  life  than  the  discovery  of  Principles — Prin- 
ciples for  the  whole  substance  of  man — Principles  Theo- 
retical, Practical,  and  Aesthetic :  and  this  Eubric,  in 
that  it  is  absolutely  comprehensive,  will  include  plainly 
Politics,  Eehgion,  &c.,  in  their  respective  places.  This 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  three  great  works  of  Kant, 
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which  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  just  named. 
This,  too,  is  the  sole  object  of  Hegel ;  for  Hegel  is  but 
the  continuator,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  sort  the  completer, 
of  the  whole  business  inaugurated  by  Kant. 

The  central  principle  of  Kant  was  Freiheit,  Free- 
will ;  and  when  this  word  was  articulated  by  the  Hps 
of  Kant,  the  Illumination  was  virtually  at  an  end. 
The  sino-le  sound  Freiheit  was  the  death-sentence  of 
the  Aufklarung.  The  principle  of  the  Aufkltirung,  the 
Eiglit  of  Private  Judgment,  is  a  perfectly  true  one. 
But  it  is  not  true  as  used  by  the  Aufklarung,  or  it  is 
used  only  one-sidedly  by  the  Aufkkirung.  Of  the  two 
words,  Private  Judgment,  the  Aufklarung  accentuates 
and  sees  only  the  former.  The  Aufklarung  asks  only 
that  the  Prirate  man,  the  individual,  be  satisfied.  Its 
principle  is  Subjectivity,  pure  and  simple.  But  its  own 
words  imply  more  than  subjectivity — its  own  words 
imply  objecti-\'ity  as  well ;  for  the  accent  on  Private 
(lught  not  to  have  blinded  it  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
question  of  Judyment  as  well.  Kow,  I  as  a  subject, 
YOU  as  a  subject,  he  as  a  subject,  there  is  so  no 
guarantee  of  agreement :  I  may  say,  A,  you  B,  and 
lie  C.  But  aU  this  is  changed  the  instant  we  have 
said  Jvdiimeiit  Judgment  is  not  subjectively  mine, 
or  subjectively  yours,  or  suljjectively  his  :  it  is  objec- 
tively mine,  yours,  his,  &c.  ;  it  is  a  common  posses- 
sion ;  it  is   a  thing  in  which  we  aU  meet  and   a^ree. 

O 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  subjective,  and  so  incapable  of 
comparison,— but  objective,  capable  of  comparison,  and 
consequently  such  that  in  its  regard,  in  the  end,  we 
.shall  ah  agree.  Now,  Private  Judgment  with  the  accent 
on  Private  is  self-wih;  but  Avith  the  accent  on  Judg- 
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ment,  it  is  Freilieit,  Freedom  Proper,  Free-will,  Objec- 
tive Will,  Universal  Will.  Tliis  is  tlie  Beginning  :  this 
is  the  first  stone  of  the  new  world  which  is  to  be  the 
sole  work  of  at  least  several  succeeding  generations. 
— ^Formally  subjective,  I  am  empty ;  exercising  my  will 
alone,  I  am  mere  formalism,  I  am  only  formally  a  man  ; 
and  what  is  formal  merely  is  a  pain  and  an  obstacle  to 
all  the  other  units  of  the  concrete — it  is  a  pain  and  an 
obstacle  to  itself — it  is  a  false  abstraction  in  the  concrete, 
and  must,  one  way  or  other,  be  expunged.  The  sub- 
ject, then,  must  not  remain  Formal — he  must  obtain  Fill- 
ing, the  Filling  of  the  Object.  This  subject  is  not  my  true 
Me  ;  my  true  Me  is  the  Object — ^Reason — the  Universal 
Thought,  Will,  Purpose  of  Man  as  Man.  So  it  is  that 
Private  Judgment  is  not  enough  :  what  is  enough  is 
Judgment.  My  right  is  only  to  share  it,  only  to  be 
there,  present  to  it,  with  my  conviction,  my  subjective 
conviction.  This  is  the  onZy  Eight  of  the  Subject.  In 
exercising  the  Eight  of  Private  Judgment,  then,  there  is 
more  required  than  what  attaches  to  the  word  Private  ; 
there  must  be  some  guarantee  of  the  Judgment  as  well. 
The  Eights  of  the  Object  are  above  the  Eights  of  the 
Subject ;  or,  to  say  it  better,  the  Eights  of  the  Object 
are — the  true  Eights  of  the  Subject.  That  the  Subject 
should  not  be  empty,  then — that  he  should  be  filled  up 
and  out  to  his  true  size,  shape,  strength,  by  having  ab- 
sorbed the  Object, — this  is  a  necessity;  only  so  can  the 
Private  Judgment  be  Judgment,  and  as  such  valid. — If, 
then,  the  Aufklarung  said,  Self-will  shall  work  out  the 
Universal  Will  by  following  Self-will,  Kant  and  Hegel 
put  an  end  to  this  by  reversing  the  phrase,  and  by 
declaring,  Self-will  shall  work  out,  shall  realise  Self-will 
VOL.  I.  d 
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by  following  the  Universal  Will.  The  two  positions  are 
diametricaUy  opposed  :  the  Auf  klarung,  with  whatever 
belongs  to  it,  is  virtually  superseded.  The  Auf  klarung 
is  not  superseded,  however,  in  the  sense  of  being 
destroyed ;  it  is  superseded  only  in  that,  as  it  were, 
it  has  been  absorbed,  used  as  food,  and  assimilated  into 
a  higher  form.  The  Eight  of  Private  Judgment,  the 
Eights  of  LiteUigence — these,  the  interests  of  the  Auf- 
klarung,  are  not  by  any  means  lost,  or  pushed  out  of 
the  way :  they  are  only  carried  forward  into  their 
truth.  Nay,  Liberie — Egalite — Fraternite  themselves 
are  not  yet  lost ;  they,  too,  wUl  be  carried  forward  into 
their  truth  :  to  that,  however,  they  must  be  saved  from 
certain  merely  empty,  formal  subjectivities,  blind  rem- 
nants of  the  AufkUirung,  furious  sometimes  from 
mistaken  conscientiousness  ;  furious,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
sometimes  also  from  personal  self-seeking. 

But  what  is  the  Object? — what  isEeason? — what 
is  objective  Judgment  ?  So  we  may  put  the  questions 
which  the  Auf  klarung  itself  might  put  with  sneers  and 
jeers.  Lord  Macaulay,  a  true  child  of  the  Aufklarung, 
has  already  jeeringly  asked,  '  Who  are  wisest  and  best, 
and  whose  opinion  is  to  decide  that  ?  ' — Perhaps  an 
answer  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  appeared  to  this 
distinguished  Aufgeklarter.     Let  us  see 

It  was  not  without  meaning  that  we  spoke  of  Eeason 
as  entering  with  the  announcement  tliat  Self-will  was 
not  the  principle,  and  we  seek  firstly  to  draw  attention 
to  this,  that  Eeason  does  not  enter  thus  only  for  the 
first  time  now ;  there  is  at  least  another  occasion  in  the 
world's  history  when  she  so  entered.  The  age  into 
which  Socrates  was  born  was  one  of  Auf  klaruno-,  even 
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as  that  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Man  had  awoke  then  to 
the  hght  of  thought,  and  had  turned  to  see  by  it  the 
place  he  hved  in,  all  the  things  that  had  fallen  to  his 
lot, — his  whole  inheritance  of  Tradition.  Few  things 
that  are  old  can  stand  the  test  of  day,  and  the  sophists 
had  it  speedily  all  their  own  way  in  Greece.  There 
seemed  nothing  fit  any  longer  to  be  believed  in,  all  was 
unfixed ;  truth  there  seemed  none  but  the  subjective 
experience  of  the  moment ;  and  the  only  wisdom,  there- 
fore, was  to  see  that  that  experience  should  be  one  of 
enjoyment.  Thus  in  Greece,  too,  man  was  emptied  of 
his  Substance  and  reduced  to  his  senses,  his  animahty, 
his  relationship  to  the  monkey — and,  for  that  part,  to 
the  rat.  Now  it  was,  then,  that  Socrates  appeared  and 
demanded  Principles,  Objective  Standards,  that  should 
be  absolutely  independent  of  the  good- will  and  pleasure 
of  any  particular  subject.  Of  this  quest  of  Socrates,  the 
industries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  but  Systematisa- 
tions.  It  was  to  Thought  as  Thought  that  Socrates 
was  led  as  hkely  to  contain  the  Principles  he  wanted, 
and  on  that  side  which  is  now  named  Generahsation. 
Socrates,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  man  who 
expressly  and  consciously  generalised,  and  for  him, 
therefore,  we  must  vindicate  the  title  of  the  True  Father 
of  Practical  Induction.  A,  he  said,  is  valour,  and  B  is 
valour,  and  C  is  valour;  but  what  is  valour  universally? 
So  the  inquiry  went  forward  also  as  regards  other 
virtues,  for  the  ground  that  Socrates  occupied  was 
mainly  moral.  Plato  absolutely  generalised  the  Socratic 
act,  and  sought  the  universal  of  everything,  even  that  of 
a  Table,  tiU  all  such  became  hypostasised,  presences  to 
him,  and  the  only  true  presences,  the  Ideas.     Aristotle 
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substituted  for  this  Hypostasis  of  the  Ideas  the  theory 
of  the  abstract  universal,  and  a  collection  of  abstract 
generahsed  Sciences  —  Logic,  and  then  Ethics,  &c. 
Thus  in  Greece,  too,  Eeason,  in  the  person  of  Socrates, 
entered  with  the  announcement  that  the  principle  is  not 
self-will,  but  a  universal. 

But  were  such  principles  actually  found  in  Greece  ? 
And,  if  so,  why  cUd  Greece  perish,  and  why  have  we 
been  allowed  to  undergo  another  Aufklarung  ?  It  will 
be  but  a  small  matter  that  Socrates  saw  the  want,  if  he 
did  not  supply  it :  and  that  he  did  not  supply  it,  both 
the  fate  of  Greece  and  we  ourselves  are  here  to  prove ! 
It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  Socrates  and  his  fol- 
lowers cannot  have  truly  succeeded,  for  in  that  case 
surely  the  course  of  history  would  have  been  far  other- 
wise. The  first  corollary  for  us  to  draw,  however, 
is — Look  at  the  warning  !  Aufklarung,  Illumination, 
Enlightenment,  destroyed  Greece  ;  it  lowered  man  fi'om 
Spirit  to  Animal ;  and  the  Greek  became,  as  now,  the 
serf  of  every  conqueror.  In  Eome  Ave  have  the  same 
warning,  but — material  appliances  being  there  so  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  the  height  from  which  the  descent 
was  made  being  there,  perhaps,  so  much  higher — in 
colours  infinitely  more  glaring,  forms  infinitely  more 
hideous,  and  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  wallowing 
misery  and  sin  that  would  revolt  the  most  abandoned. 
It  is  characteristic,  too,  that  for  Socrates,  Eome  had 
only  Cicero — (the  vain,  subjective,  logosophic  Cicero, 
who,  however,  as  pre-eminently  a  master  of  words,  will 
always  be  pre-eminent  with  scholarly  men).  Li  pre- 
sence of  such  warnings,  then,  the  necessity  of  a  success 
m  the  quest  of  objective  standards  greater  on  our  part 
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than  that  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  becomes  of  even 
terrible  import.  Nevertheless,  again,  the  unsuccess  of 
the  latter  and  his  followers  was  by  no  means  absolute. 
Such  principles  as  are  in  question  were  set  up  by  all 
of  them.  By  way  of  single  example,  take  the  position, 
that  it  is  better  to  suiFer  than  to  do  injustice,  where,  as 
it  were,  the  subject  gains  himself  by  yielding  himself. 
We  shall  afterwards  see,  too,  that  Aristotle  had  at 
least  reached  terms  of  the  concrete  notion  about  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  given  yet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inquest  in  their  hands 
proved  unsuccessful:  their  principles  remained  a  loose, 
miscellaneous,  uncertiorated  many ;  the  concrete  notion 
was  probably  blindly  touched  only ;  unity  and  system 
were  never  attained  to ;  and,  in  the  main,  the  ground 
occupied  at  last  was  but  that  of  formal  generalisation 
and  the  abstract  universal. 

But  now  at  last  have  we  succeeded  better  ? — do  we 
know  Eeason  ? — have  we  the  Object  ?  Or,  in  the  phrase 
of  Macaulay,  can  we  tell  who  are  wisest  and  best,  and 
whose  opinion  is  to  decide  that  ? — In  the  first  place, 
we  may  say  that  the  question  of  wisest  and  best  is 
pertinent  only  to  the  position  of  Hero-worship ;  a 
position  not  occupied  by  us — a  position  which  sets  up 
only  the  untenable  principle  of  subjectivity  as  sub- 
jectivity. A  man  is  not  wisest  and  best  by  chance  only, 
or  caprice  of  nature  ;  we  were  but  badly  off,  had  we 
always  only  to  wait  for  our  guidance  so — we  were  but 
badly  off,  were  it  left  to  each  of  us,  as  it  were,  to  taste 
our  "wisest  and  best  by  subjective  feeling.  A  man  is 
wisest  and  best  by  that  which  is  in  him,  his  Inhalt,  his 
Filhng  —  his  absorbed,  assimilated,    and  incorporated 
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matter  :  it  is  the  Filling,  then,  which  is  the  main  point ; 
and  in  view  of  that  Filling,  abstraction  can  be  made 
altogether  from  the  great  man  it  fills.  Lord  Macaulay's 
questions,  then,  (and  those  of  Hero-worship  itself,)  are 
seen,  abstraction  being  made  from  the  form,  to  be 
identical  with  our  own — do  we  know  Reason,  have  we 
the  Object  ? 

Now,  if  it  were  question  of  an  Algebra,  a  Geometry, 
an  Astronomy,  a  Chemistry,  &c.,  I  suppose  it  would  never 
occur  to  anyone  to  ask  about  the  wisest  and  best,  &c. ;  I 
suppose,  in  these  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  httle  moment 
whether  we  say  Euler,  Bourdon,  or  Bonnycastle  ;  Euclid, 
Legendre,  or  Hutton  ;  Berzehus,  Liebig,  or  Eeid,  &c. :  I 
suppose  the  main  thing  is  to  have  the  object  (otherwise 
called  the  subject)  itself,  and  that  then  there  would  be 
no  interest  in  any  wisest  and  best,  or  in  opinion  at  all. 
In  the  matter  of  Will,  Eeason,  Judgment,  then,  did  we 
but  know  the  Object,  the  Universal-,  and  could  we  but 
assign  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  and  assign  the 
Object,  the  Universal,  in  the  case  of  Algebra,  Che- 
mistry, &c.,  the  problem,  we  presume,  would,  by 
universal  acknowledgment,  be  pretty  well  solved.  But 
just  this  is  what  Hegel  asserts  of  the  Kantian  Philo- 
sophy. We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  Metapliysic, 
Philosophy  having  crumbled  down  definitively  into 
ruins — this,  by  an  unworthy  misapplication  and  per- 
version, on  the  authority  of  Zant  himself— this,  at  the 
very  moment  that  Hegel  claims  for  himself  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  iuto  a  Science,  an 

exact  Science,  and   its  establishment   for    ever this, 

from  men  more  ignorant  of  what  they  speak  about 
than  any  Mandarin  in  China !— Nay,  if  wo  are  to  be- 
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lieve  Hegel — and  no  man  alive  is  at  this  moment  com- 
petent to  gainsay  him— the  exploit  is  infinitely  greater 
still,  the  science  accomplished  infinitely  more  perfect 
and  complete  than  any  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Chemis- 
try, or  other  science  we  possess.     This  perfection  and 
completion  we  may  illustrate  thus :    Geometry  is  an 
exact  science  ;  it  rests  on  demonstration,  it  is  thoroughly 
objectivfi,  it  is  utterly  independent  of  any  subjective 
authority  whatever.     But  Geometry  is  just  a  side-by- 
side  of  particulars  ;  it  is  just  a  crate  of  miscellaneous 
goods ;    it  properly   begins   not,    ends   not ;    it  is  no 
whole,  and  no  whole  product  of  a  single  principle. 
Now,  let  us  conceive  Geometry  perfected  into  this — 
a  perfectly-rounded  whole    of    organically-articulated 
elements  which  out  of  a  single  principle  arise  and  into 
a  single  principle  retract, — let  us  conceive  this,  and  we 
have   before   us  an   image  of  the  Hegelian   System. 
This  science,  too,  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  Science  of 
Science — the  Scientia  of  Scieniia  ;  it  is  to  be  conceived 
to  contain  the  ultimate  principles  of  all  things  and  of 
all  thoughts — to  be,  in  a  word,  the  essential  diamond 
of  the  universe.     These  pretensions  have,  of  course, 
yet  to  be  verified,  and  not  by  one  man,  or  two  or 
three  men,  but  by  a  suificient  jury  of  men — extended, 
too,  probably,  over  several  generations.     In  this  jury 
the  present  writer  does  not  yet  make  one  :  his  task  as 
yet   has    been — for  himseK  entrance,   for  the   reader 
exposition  :  the  power  of  judgment  and  the  privilege 
of  vote  must  come,  if  indeed  ever,  later.    Nevertheless, 
the  Concrete  Notion,  which  is  the  secret  of  Hegel,  will 
be  found  a  principle  of  such  rare  virtue   that  it  re- 
commends itself  almost  irresistibly.     The   unity   and 
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systematic  wholeness,  too,  attract  powerfully,  and  not 
less  the  inexpugnable  position  which  seems,  at  length, 
extended  to  all  the  higher  interests  of  man.  And  at 
last  we  can  say  this, — should  the  path  be  but  a  vista 
of  the  imagination  and  conduct  us  nowhere,  it  yields 
at  every  step  the  choicest  ahment  of  humanity — such 
ahment  as  nourishes  us  strongly  into  our  true  stature. 

To  such  claims  of  this  new  science  of  Philosophy — 
or,  in  better  speech,  of  this  new  science  of  Logic — there 
lies  a  very  close  objection  in  Germany  itself.  '  In  all 
practical  matters,'  the  German  is  said  to  be  '  slow,'  and, 
indeed,  '  quite  behind ;'  and  such  quahty  and  such 
position  are  held  to  comport  but  ill  with  the  alleged 
pre-eminence  of  his  philosophy. — In  the  first  place, 
we  may  say  in  reply,  that  the  fact  is  capable  of  dis- 
pute :  the  rising  of  1848  and  other  democratic  move- 
ments may  be  pointed  to ;  and  the  German,  with 
reference  at  least  to  his  philosophy,  may  be  declared 
much  too  fast,  and  much  too  rash.  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  meant  by  '  practical  matters,'  is  Politics,  and 
Politics  such  as  the  Aufkliirung  accepts ;  all  those 
measures,  namely,  Avhich,  be  they  in  themselves  bad, 
or  be  they  in  themselves  good,  lead  nowhere  at  present 
unless  to  that  American  Constitution,  of  no  Institution 
but  an  incompetent  Police.  His  philosophy  teaches 
the  German  to  view  these  things  in  another  light  than 
that  of  the  unverified  Aufklarung  :  that  is  very  cer- 
tain. But  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  just  this— 
that  German  Pohtics  cannot  as  yet  be  attributed  to 
German  Philosophy,  for  that  philosophy  cannot  be 
said  to  be  yet  known  in  Germany.  Even  what  poh- 
tical   mfiuence    has    overflowed  from   the  writino-s   of 
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Hegel  or  of  Kant,  or  from  the  general  terms  and 
distinctions  of  philosophy,  has  not  fallen  on  the  masses, 
but  on  isolated  students,  who  are  by  no  means  induced 
thereby  to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Aufklarung.  Any  argument  against  German 
Philosophy  from  Politics,  as  Politics  appear  to  an 
ordinary  English  eye,  is  to  be  held,  therefore,  as  inap- 
posite. Yet,  probably,  it  is  true  that  all  true  Germans 
are  slow ;  that  all  true  Germans,  however  small  the 
number,  wait — wait  till  we  understand,  till  they  under- 
stand how  to  advance :  for  Reform,  the  Reform  of 
Illumination,  is  but  as  a  detected  trick  of  the  trade 
which  cannot  any  longer  raise  a  hope.  These  Ger- 
mans, then,  wait  for  principles  of  position,  and  leave 
to  others  the  completion  of  that  single  principle  of 
negation — '  throw  off  every  tie  of  feudalism' — which 
the  Aufklarung  stiU  so  cheerfully  executes,  in  the 
simple  faith  that  it  is  realising  something  positive — 
new  Sciences,  new  Pohtical  Systems,  and  what  not ! 
Such  principles  these  Germans  hope,  too,  to  find  in 
their  philosophy — were  it  but  once  open  to  them.  Nor 
even  were  it  found  incomjalete  when  open,  would  it 
then  wholly  disappoint,  did  it  but  still  appear — as  all 
the  rest  only  are.  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  &c. 
— a  science  begun. 

We  have  now  said  nearly  all  that  we  desired  to  say 
by  way  of  Preface,  with  the  view  of  meeting  objections, 
explaining  connexions,  removing  difficulties,  and  de- 
monstrating something  of  the  value  of  the  proffered 
wares,  as  well  as  of  our  present  need  of  them.  We 
shall  only  add  now  a  word  of  conclusion  by  naming  a 
httle  nearer  some  of  the  Principles  concerned. 
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To  Kant  the  three  interests  that  were  vital,  and 
which  lay  at  the  centre  of  every  thought  and  move- 
ment in  him,  were  the  Existence  of  God,  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  the  Immortahty  of  the  Soul.  These 
three  positions  Kant  conceived  himself  to  have  demon- 
strated, and  in  the  only  manner  at  once  consistent 
with  themselves  and  with  the  thinking  faculties  of  man. 
It  is  precisely  in  these  themes  that  Hegel  follows  Kant; 
these  are  his  objects  also  :  yet  it  is  precisely  here 
— especially  in  reference  to  God  and  Immortality — 
that  the  teaching  of  Hegel  has  been  held,  and  by  what  is 
called  his  own  school,  to  be  inexphcit.  Not  the  less, 
however,  is  it  to  be  said  that  every  step  of  his  system 
is  towards  the  Immortahty  of  the  Soul,  that  every  step 
is  towards  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  that  every  step 
is  towards  God.  Hegel,  in  truth,  would  restore  to  us 
all  that  Understanding,  all  that  Eeflexion,  all  that  the 
Illumination  has  deprived  us  of,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
higher  and  richer  form,  and  not  less  in  the  light  and 
element  of  the  Illumination  itself,  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  its  principle  and  truth.  Hegel,  in  fact, 
completes  the  compromise  of  Understanding  by  the 
complement  of  Eeason.  Philosophy  is  to  him  not 
Philosophy  unless,  or  rather  Philosophy  is  to  him 
only  Philosophy  when,  it  stands  up  for  the  Substance 
of  Humanity,  for  all  those  great  rehgious  interests  to 
which  alone  we  virtually  live.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
only  the  interests  of  what  is  called  Natm-al  Eehgion 
that  he  seeks  to  restore,  but  those  of  Christianity  itself : 
there,  too,  he  would  complete  the  compromise  of 
Understanding  by  the  complement  of  Eeason.  Surely, 
then,  these  are  great  matters  ! 
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What  we  shall  take  leave  to  name  the  Historic  Pabu- 
lum, this  alone  is  the  appointed  food  of  every  successive 
generation,  this  alone  is  the  condition  of  the  growth  of 
Spirit ;  and  this  food  neglected,  we  have  a  generation  that 
but  vacillates — vacillates,  it  may  be,  even  into  tempo- 
rary retrogression.  This  last  is  the  unfortunate  position 
now.  The  Historic  Pabulum  passing  from  the  vessel 
of  Hume,  was  received  into  that  of  Kant,  and  thence 
finally  into  that  of  Hegel ;  but  from  the  vessels  of  the 
two  latter  the  generations  have  not  yet  eaten. — This  is 
the  whole. — ^Europe — Germany  as  Germany  is  itself  no 
exception — has  continued  to  nourish  itself  from  the 
vessel  of  Hume,  long  after  the  Historic  Pabulum  had 
abandoned  it  for  another  and  others.  Hence  all  that 
we  see.  Hume  is  our  Pohtics,  Hume  is  our  Trade, 
Hume  is  our  Philosophy,  Hume  is  oiu-  Eeligion, — it 
wants  little  but  that  Hume  were  even  our  Taste. 

A  broad  subject  is  here  indicated,  and  we  cannot  be 
expected  at  present  to  point  out  the  retrogression  or  the 
beside-the-point  of  aU  philosophy  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
Eeid,  Stewart,  &c.  Neither  can  we  be  expected  to  dwell 
on  the  partial  re-actions  against  the  Aufklarung  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  this  country;  as,  firstly,  the  Pru- 
dential Ee-action  that  was  conditioned,  in  some  cases, 
by  Public  considerations,  and  in  others  by  only  Private 
ones  ;  secondly,  the  Ee-action  of  Poetry  and  Nature,  as 
in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  &c.  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  Germanico-Literary  Ee-action,  as  in  Carlyle  and 
Emerson.  The  great  point  here  is  to  see  that  aU  these 
re-actions  have  been  partial  and,  so  far  as  Thought  qua 
Thought  is  concerned,  incomplete,  resting  for  their  ad- 
vancement, for  the  most  part,    on  subjective  conceit 
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(calling  itself  to  itself  genius,  it  may  be),  that  lias  sought 
ahment,  inspiration,  or  what  was  to  it  prophecy,  in  con- 
tingent crumbs.  Hence  it  is  that  what  we  have  now, 
is  a  retrograde  re-action — a  revulsion — and  of  the 
shallowest  order,  back  to  the  Aufkliirung  again  ;  a  re- 
action the  members  of  which  call  themselves  '  advanced 
thinkers,'  although  at  bottom  they  are  but  friends  of 
the  monkey,  and  would  drain  us  to  our  Senses.  In 
this  Eevulsion — in  this  perverted  or  inverted  re-action, 
we  must  even  reckon  Essayists  and  Eeviewers,  Strauss, 
Eenan,  CoJenso,  Feuerbach,  Buckle,  and  others.  It  is 
this  retrogressive  re-action,  this  revulsion  to  the  Auf- 
klarung,  that  demonstrates  the  insufSciency  of  the  pre- 
vious progi^essive  re-actions  against  the  Aufklarung, 
Prudential,  Poetical,  and  Germanico- Literary.  In 
short,  the  only  true  means  of  progress  have  not  been 
brought  into  service.  The  Historic  Pabulum,  however 
greedily  it  has  been  devoured  out  of  Hume,  has  been 
left  untouched  in  the  vessel  of  Hegel,  who  alone  of  all 
mankind  has  succeeded  in  eating  it  all  up  out  of  the 
vessel  of  Kant.  This  is  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  and 
these  generations,  therefore,  have  no  duty  but  to  turn 
from  their  blunder — a  blunder,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  at 
the  same  time,  not  quite  voluntary,  but  necessitated  by 
certain  difficulties — and  apply  themselves  to  the  in- 
haustion  of  the  only  food  on  which,  it  will  be  found, 
Humanity  will  thrive.  It  is  towards  this  object  that 
these  very  imperfect  introductory  works  are  now 
offered  to  the  Public ;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the 
importance  of  the  object  will,  in  some  measure,  excuse 
the  imperfection  of  the  means. 
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I. 

PROLEGOMENA.  — THE    STRUGGLE     TO    HEGEL. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

PRELIMINARIES   OF   THE   STRUGGLE   TO   HEGEL. 

One  approaches  Hegel  for  the  first  time — such  is  the 
voice  of  rumour  and  such  the  subjects  he  involves — as 
one  might  approach  some  enchanted  palace  of  the 
Arabian  stories.  Nevf  powers — imagination  is  assured 
(were  but  the  entrance  gained) — await  one  there — 
secrets — as  it  were,  the  ring  of  Solomon  and  the  pass- 
keys of  the  universe.  But,  very  truly,  if  thus  magical 
is  the  promise,  no  less  magical  is  the  difficulty ;  and  one 
wanders  round  the  book — as  Aboulfaouaris  round  the 
palace — irrito,  without  success,  but  not  without  a  suf- 
ficiency of  vexation.  Book — palace — is  absolutely  in- 
accessible, for  the  known  can  show  no  bridge  to  it ;  or 
if  accessible,  then  it  is  absolutely  impenetrable,  for  it 
begins  not,  it  enters  not,  what  seems  the  doorway  re- 
ceives but  to  reject,  and  every  attempt  at  a  window  is 
bafiled  by  a  fall. 

This  is  the  universal  experience ;  and  one  is  almost 
justified  to  add,  that — whether  in  England,  or  in  France, 
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or  in  Germany  itself— this,  the  experience  of  the  begni- 
ning,  is — all  but  equally  imiversally — the  experience 
also  of  the  end.  And  yet  how  one  cloaks  the  hurt,  how 
one  dat  verba  dolori,  how  one  extenuates  defeat — nay 
rather,  perhaps,  how  one  rises  in  triumph  over  the 
tvorthless,  which  is,  however,  only  the  soicr  I  '  It  is  but 
scholasticism,'  one  is  happy  enough  to  see  at  last ;  '  or 
a  play  upon  words  ; '  '  at  all  events  there  is  no  advance 
in  it  on  Plato,'  '  or  on  Aristotle,'  '  or  on  Plotinus,'  '  or 
on  Thomas  Aquinas  ;'  '  at  least  that  Being  and  Nothing 
"  is  "  the  same,  is  but  a  bet/'se  of  good,  heavy,  innocent 
Teutschland ; '  '  and  then  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
everyone  must  recoil  at  the  reconcihation  of  contraries,' 
'  aye,  and  shudder  at  Pantheism  ! '  But  not  thus  is  it 
that  Hegel  will  be  laid,  and  not  thus  is  it  that — in  the 
end — our  own  ignorance  shall  be  hailed  as  knowledge. 
But,  if  it  be  thus  with  those  who  admit  defeat — with 
those,  that  is,  who  actually  acknowledge  their  inability 
to  construe  (though  for  the  most  part,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  consistency  of  an  ostrich,  they  comically  as- 
sume to  confute),  it  must  be  confessed  that  one's  satis- 
faction is  not  perfect,  either,  with  those  who  arrogate  a 
victory  and  display  the  spoils.  '  A  victory ! '  one  is  apt 
to  mutter,  '  yes,  a  victory  of  the  outside — a  victory,  as 
it  were,  of  the  table  of  contents — a  victory  of  these 
contents  themselves,  perhaps,  but  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
licking  of  them  all  up  dry — a  victory  then  which  has 
been,  not  chemically  or  vitally,  but  only  mechanically 
effected  ;  effected  in  such  wise,  indeed,  that  the  dis- 
played spoils  (the  book  they  write)  consist  but  of  a  sort 
of  logical  Petrefactenkunde,  but  of  a  grammatical  fluency 
of  mere  forms,  which,  however  useful  to  a  professor  as 
a  professor,  affect  others  like  the  nomenclature  of  Selen- 
ography ;  wh(isc  2Iare  Mar/num  and  Lacus  Niger  and 
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Monies  Lucis  (if  these  be  the  names)  are  names  only — 
names,  that  is,  of  seas  and  lalves  and  mountains  in  the 
Moon,  whicli  can  possess  correspondent  substance,  con- 
sequently, for  him  only  who  reaches  it — a  consumma- 
tion plainly  that  must  be  renounced  by  a  Selenographer.' 

It  is  in  view  of  this  difficulty  of  Hegel  that  the 
chapters  bearing  in  their  titles  to  refer  to  the  struggle 
to  Hegel  have  been,  though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
submitted  to  the  reader.  They  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  certain  members  of  a  series  of  notes  which,  as 
it  were,  fell  by  the  way — exclamation  is  natural  to  pain 
— during  the  writer's  own  struggle  to  the  Logik  and 
the  Encydopaedie.  Originating  thus,  these  notes  (though 
sometimes  written  as  if  referring  to  a  reader)  brought 
with  tlaem  no  thought  of  publication  so  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  were 
destroyed  before  any  such  thought  occurred  ;  and  as  the 
rest  remained,  they  remain  still,  for  to  change  them  now 
Avould  be  to  anachronise  and  stultify  them.  Imper- 
fections, then,  of  all  sorts  are  what  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  them ;  but  still  the  hope  is  entertained  that  they 
may  assist,  or  that,  should  they  fail  to  assist,  they  may 
succeed  to  encourage ;  for,  representing  various  stages 
of  success,  or  unsuccess,  in  the  study  of  Hegel,  they 
may  be  ahowably  expected  to  have  pecuUar  meaning 
for  more  than  one  student,  who,  finding  his  own  diffi- 
culties reflected  in  what  claims  to  have  passed  them, 
may  feel  himself  stimulated  afresh  to  a  renewed  attempt. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  too,  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  not  deem  it  unreasonable  that  he  should  be 
warned  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  notes — 
both  as  interimistic  and  provisional  in  themselves,  and 
as  always  referring  to  another,  whether  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Hegel  or  from  that  of  his  commentator — 
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must  not  be  regarded  as  deliberate  products  of  either, 
but  must  be  viewed  only  as  a  preparatory  scaffoldmg 
to  be  afterwards  removed. 

I  shall  always  recollect  the  first  time  I  opened  the 
Encyclopedia  "  of  Hegel.  It  was  the  re-edition  by 
Eosenkranz  (Berlin,  1845)  of  Hegehs  own  third  edi- 
tion,* a   compact,  substantial,  but  not  bulky  volume, 


*  It  may  be  not  amiss  to  i-emavlc 
that,  besides  tbia  edition,  I  baye 
seen  also  Hegel's  own  tirst  and 
second  editions.  That  contained  in 
tlie  collected  Ts-orks  of  Ileiiel,  pub- 
lished by  his  disciples  since  his 
death,  I  haye  not  seen  nor  sought 
to  see  ;  deeming  it  better  to  restrict 
m3'self  to  Heg-el  as — if  I  may  say 
so — authenticated  by  himself,  than 
to  trust  myself  to  the  equiyocal, 
and,  so  to  speak,  contingent  notes 
of  students,  of  which  notes,  together 
\vith  the  text  of  Hegel,  1  understand 
this  edition  to  consist. — The  works 
wliich  specially  underlie  the  present 
writing  are  the  Lor/ik,  3  yols.,  Berlin, 
18:33 ;  and  the  JEncycloiiaedie,  Ko- 
sonkranz'  edition,  Berlin,  1845, 
which  repeats  unaltered,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  Plegcl's  own  last  or  third 
edition. 

It  maj'  be  worth  while  remarking 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  M. 
A'^ra  on  this  matter  of  editions. 
In  his  Introduction  a  la  Philoso- 
phi'e  de  Hegel,  pp.  21,  22,  this  author 
enumerates  the  fiye  yarious  edi- 
tions of  the  Encyelop.'Bdia  correctly 
enough  ;  but  still  he  seems  to  haye 
an  incorrect  conception  of  the  spe- 
cilic  nature  of  each.  He  tells  us, 
and  still,  as  I  belieye,  with  perfect 
acciir.icy,  that  there  are  'two  Ency- 
clopa^dias,'  '  a  big,'  and  '  a  little.' 
The  '  big '  he  describes — and  here 
now  the  confusion  commences  — as 


constituted  by  adding  to  the  '  little' 
a  certain  '  conmrentary'  of  Hegel's 
own.     '  This  commentary,'  he  goes 
on   to   s.iy,   'is   not   found  in   the 
first  edition,   which  contains  only 
the  thesis  and  the  summary  demon- 
stration.    It  was  only  in  his  second 
edition  that  Hegel  belieyed  it  right 
to   add   it   in  order  to  render  his 
thought  less  abstract  and  more  ac- 
cessible.    It  is  this  latter  edition 
that  I   call   the   hir)  Eacyclopadia. 
Placed,'  he  continues, '  in  the  choice 
which  we  had  to  make  between  the 
"  t('^  '    and   the    ''little'^  Encyclo- 
jKcdia,   we  decided   for  the  latter.' 
Yet  he  tell  us  in  a  note,  '  it  is  the 
text  of  the  edition  given  by  Eosen- 
kranz    (Berlin,     LS-I.'))    which    we 
haye  followed.'     That  is,  M.  Y<5ra 
follows  what  he  calls  the  big  Ency- 
clopadiii,  when  he  belieyes  himself 
to  follow  the  little  ;  for  Eosenkranz' 
edition  is  a   copy,  not  of  Hegel's 
first,  nor   of  Hegel's   second   (tho 
'  big'  of  M.  A^era),  but  of  Hegel's 
third   edition,   and   is  thus  bigger 
than   the    supposed    big   Eucycl"- 
p.Tjdia  itself. — Xor  if  M.  Vera  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  Hegel's 
own  first  edition,  would  he  find  it 
altogether    without    commentary ; 
neither  is  the  addition  of  conmien- 
tary,    whatever    enlargement   may 
present  itself  in  that  and  every  re- 
spect, the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
editions  which  followrd.    They  arc 
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with  clear  and  well-sized  type,  that  seemed  to  offer  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  access  to  the  whole  of  this  extra- 
ordinary system.  Surely,  was  the  thought,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  one's  way  through  that ! 
What  a  promise  the  very  contents  seemed  to  offer,  if 
floating  strangely  in  such  an  ak  of  novelty !  First  of 
all,  three  grand  Parts :  the  Science  of  Logic,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit !  Evidently, 
something  very  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  was 
about  to  be  given  us !  For  Logic,  Nature,  Spirit — 
which  last  of  course  could  only  refer  to  intelligence,  or 
to  thinking,  willing,  feeling  self-consciousness  in  general 
— being  all  three  explained  to  us,  there  manifestly  could 
remain  nothing  else  to  ask  after.  Then  the  Sub-parts  ! 
As  the  Parts  were  three,  so  under  each  of  the  three 
the  Sub-parts  were  also  three.  Under  Logic  :  the  doc- 
trine of  Being,  the  doctrine  of  Essence,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Notion.  Under  Nature:  Mechanik,  Physik,  Organik. 
Under  Spirit :  Subjective  Spirit,  Objective  Spirit,  Abso- 
lute Spirit.  Nor  did  two  trichotomies  suffice  ;  there  was  a 
third  into  the  Majuscules  A,  B,  C,  a  fourth  into  the  Mi- 
nuscules a,  b,  c,  a  ffth  into  the  grammata  a,  /3,  -/,  and 
lastly  the  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  work  was  seen 
— a  sixth  trichotomy — to  proceed  by  the  ?mnibers  1,  2, 
3.  The  outer  look  at  least  was  attractive  ;  there  was 
balance,  there  v/as  symmetry,  and  the  energy  of  a  be- 
ginner could  at  lowest  hope  that  it  was  in  presence,  not 


successively  larger,   and  decidedly  swelled  by  additions  from  the  ITefte 

larger,  certainly  ;  but  Hegel's  own  of  tbe  students,  is,  as  I  understand 

smallest  contains,  in  most  cases,  the  it,  the  only  big  one.     Possibly  it  is 

first  sketch  of  commentary,  quite  of  this  last  edition  that  M.  Ysra. 

as  much  as  of  text,  and  his  own  thinks  as  Hegel's  second;  but  if  so, 

largest  is  to   be   named  the  little  M.   ^'era's    position    were    by    no 

Encyclopsedia,  when  compared  with  means  altered  for  the  better — lieo-el 

that  of  the  collected  works,  which,  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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of  artifice  and  formality,  but  of  nature  and  reality.  At 
an  events,  be  it  as  it  might  ^vitli  the  form,  the  matter 
was  unexceptionable,  and  promised  knowledge  of  the 
most  complete,  interesting,  and  important  nature.  For 
under  Logic,  there  were  not  only  propositions,  syllo- 
gisms, &c.,  to  be  discussed,  but  all  the  great  questions  of 
Ontology  also,  as  Being,  and  Existence,  and  Noumenon, 
and  Phffiuomeuon,  and  Substance,  and  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  Eeciprocity,  &c.  &c.  Then  the  treatment  of  Xature 
seemed  an  extremely  full  one  ;  for  Static,  and  Dynamic, 
and  Mechanic,  and  Chemistry  (Chemism  rather),  and 
Geology,  and  Botany,  and  Physiology,  and  much  else, 
seemed  all  to  have  place  in  it.  Lastly,  at  once  how  preg- 
nant and  how  new  the  matter  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit 
appeared !  Psychology,  Morals,  Eeligion,  Law,  Pohtics, 
Society,  Art,  and  Philosophy  :  these  Avere  the  subjects 
discussed,  but  all  in  a  new  order,  and  under  new  cate- 
gories, with  strange  and  new  associates  at  their  sides. 
What  was  Being-for-self,  for  example,  and  what  was 
Phcenonienology,  and  the  World  of  Appearance,  and, 
above  all,  what  was  the  Absolute  Idea  ? 

But  let  us  cease  to  wonder — let  us  begin  to  read. 

Well,  Ave  have  read  the  Fore-icord  of  Eosenkranz. 
We  have  found  in  it,  certainly,  a  considerable  sprinkhng 
of — to  us — new  words ;  some  of  them,  too,  of  endless 
syllable,  Mongolic,  merely  stuck  together  on  the  ag- 
glutinative principle,  such  as  Sichin.sichselbstreflectiren, 
(which  does  not  occur  here,  however),  or  Ineinander- 
greifen,  (which  does) ;  but  we  have  gone  through  with 
it — we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  understood  it — there 
is  no  hidden  difficulty  in  it,  so  far  as  we  can  jud^e. 
Though  we  have  heard  in  it,  too,  that  there  is  a  spht 
in  the  school,  and  that  Hegelianism  is  not  in  Germany 
Avhat  it  was  ;  Ave  have  been  told  as  well  that  this  Ency- 
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clopa3dia  is  a  national  treasure,  the  estimation  of  which 
will  only  grow  with  time  ;  that  other  sciences  are 
obliged  to  conform  themselves  to  the  notions  it  con- 
tains, and  that  it  presents  a  pregnant  concentration 
beside  which  the  Manuels  de  Philosophie  of  the  French 
and  others  are  but  shallow  maundering,  empty  and 
antiquated.  For  our  own  part,  moreover,  we  have 
felt  ourselves,  throughout  the  reading,  in  presence  of 
what  is  evidently  both  a  highly  developed,  and  a 
wholly  new,  metJiod  of  general  thought.  Altogether 
the  Fore-word  of  Eosenkranz  is  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope. 

We  go  further  now — we  enter  upon  Hegel  himself. 
Alas !  Hegel  is  not  Eosenkranz,  and  the  Fore-word — 
after  a  thousand  efforts,  with  surprise,  with  increduhty, 
with  astonishment,  with  vexation,  with  gall,  with  sweat 
— seems  destined  for  ever  to  remain  the  Hind-word 
also. 

Even  if  a  ray  of  light  seem  suddenly  to  leap  to  you, 
most  probably  your  position  is  not  one  whit  the  better 
of  it ;  for  the  gleam  of  the  beginning  proves,  for  the 
most  part,  but  a  meteor  of  the  marsh  ;  a  meteor  with 
express  appointment,  it  may  be,  even  to  mislead  your 
vanity  into  the  pitfall  of  the  ridiculous.  You  shall  have 
advanced,  let  us  assume,  for  example,  to  the  words  : 
'  The  Idea,  however,  demonstrates  itself,  as  Thought 
directly  identical  with  itself,  and  this  at  the  same  time 
as  the  power  to  set  itself  over  against  itself,  in  order  to 
be  for  itself,  and  in  this  Other  only  to  be  by  itself 
You  shall  have  seen  into  these  words,  let  us  say,  so  far ; 
and  you  shall  have  smirkingly  pointed  them  out  to 
friends,  and  smiled  complacently  over  the  hopeless 
blankness  that  fell  upon  their  features ;  but  in  the 
smirk,   and    in  the  smile,    and   in   the   delusion   that 
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underlies  them,  you  shall  have,  like  Dogberry,  to  be 
'  written  down  an  ass'  the  while.  These  words  but  ab- 
stractly state  the  position  of  Ideahsm— do  they  ?  And 
so,  hugging  yourself  as  on  a  secret  gained,  you  relax 
pleasedly  into  the  cloudland  of  the  VorsteUung,  to  see 
there,  far  off  across  the  blue,  the  whole  huge  universe 
iridescently  coUapse  into  the  crystal  of  the  Idea.  Tou 
wiU  yet  see  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  cloudland, 
to  be  disappointed  with  your  secret,  how  true  soever, 
and  to  find  in  every  case  that  yon  have  not  yet  accom- 
plished a  single  step  in  advance. 

The  Encyclopaedia  proves  utterly  refractory  then. 
With  resolute  concentration  we  have  set  ourselves, 
again  and  again,  to  begin  with  the  begmning,  or,  more 
desperately,  Avith  the  end,  perhaps  with  the  middle — 
now  with  this  section,  now  with  that — in  vain  !  Deli- 
berate effort,  desultory  dij?  — 'tis  all  the  same  thing  ! 
We  shut  the  book  ;  A\'e  look  around  for  explanation 
and  assistance. 

We  are  in  Germany  itself  at  the  moment  (say)  ;  and 
very  naturally,  in  the  first  instance,  we  address  our- 
selves to  our  own  late  teacher  of  the  lansjuaQ-e.  '  Other 
writers'  he  replies,  '•maij  be  this,  may  he  that;  but  Hegel! 
— one  has  to  stop  !  and  think  I  and  think  I — Hegel ! 
Ach  Gott !'  Such  a  weary  look  of  exhausted  effort 
lengthens  the  jaw  !  and  it  is  our  last  chance  of  a  word 
with  our  late  teacher  ;  for  henceforth  he  always  unac- 
countably vanishes  at  the  very  first  ghmpse  of  our  per- 
son, though  caught  a  mile  off! 

But  here  is  a  friend  of  ours,  an  Enghshman,  of  infi- 
nite ability,  of  infinite  acquirement,  conversant  with 
many  languages,  but  especially  conversant  with  Ger- 
man, for  he  has  held  for  years  a  German  appointment, 
and  rejoiced  for  years  in  a  German  wife.    He  will  assist 
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US.  With  what  a  curious  smile  he  looks  up,  and  shakes 
his  head,  after  having  read  the  two  or  three  first  sen- 
tences of  the  first  Preface  to  the  Encyclopasdia  !  This 
Preface  is  Hegelian  iron  certainly,  and  with  the  tang  of 
Hegelian  iron  in  every  word  of  it ;  but,  looking  at  it 
now,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  it  should  ever 
have  seemed  hard.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  really 
was  hard  to  the  friend  alluded  to.  Only  the  closely 
wrought  concentration  must  have  seemed  exceedingly 
peculiar ;  and  it  must  have  been  felt  that  in  such  words — 
common  and  current  as  they  are — as  Inhalt,  Vorstellumj , 
Begriff,  and  even  dusserliche  Zweckmassigkeit,  dusser- 
liche  Orchiung,  Manier,  Uebergdnge,  Vermittlung,  &c., 
there  lay  a  meaning  quite  other  than  the  ordinary  one ; 
a  meaning  depending  on  some  general  system  of  thought, 
and  intelligible  consequently  only  to  the  initiated. 

We  are  driven  back  on  books  again  then ;  and  we 
have  recourse  to  the  Life  of  Hegel  as  written  by  Eo- 
senkranz.  This  writer  possesses  at  once  a  facile  and 
a  lucid  pen,  beneath  which,  too,  there  rise  up  ever  and 
anon  the  most  expressive  images,  the  most  picturesque 
metaphors.  Image,  metaphor,  facility,  lucidity,  all  seem 
ineffectual,  however,  the  instant  they  come  to  be  applied 
to  what  alone  concerns  us — the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
The  perspicuity  and  transparency  which  gives  light 
everywhere  else,  here  suddenly — so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned— vanishes  ;  and  there  is  an  incontinent  relapse, 
on  our  part,  into  the  ancient  gall.  Let  the  reader  look, 
for  example,  at  these,  the  first  two  sentences  of  what 
appears  in  the  work  referred  to  as  a  formal  statement 
of  the  system  of  Hegel ! 

'  Philosophy  was  to  him  the  self-cognition  of  the 
process  of  the  Absolute,  which,  as  pure  Ideality,  is  not 
affected  by  the  vicissitude  of  the  quantitative  difference 
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of  the  Becoming  which  attaches  to  the  Finite.  The 
distinction  of  the  Pure  Idea,  of  Nature,  and  of  the 
Spirit  as  personification  of  history,  is  eliminated  in  the 
total  totality  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  that  is  present  in 
them. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  original,  and 
to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  succeeding  page,  or 
page  and  a  half,  in  test  of  his  own  proficiency.  Insight 
into  Hegel  will  have  begun,  when  the  passage  referred 
to  has  become  sun-clear.  Not  moi'e  than  begun,  how- 
ever, for  the  glance  mto  the  system  involved  here 
extends  only  to  the  '  totiihty,'  and,  compared  with  a 
knowledge  which  were  truly  knowledge,  is  altogether 
inadequate.  In  the  case  of  Hegel,  there  is  nothing 
more  deceptive  than  what  are  called  general  views.  It 
is  extreme  injustice  to  all  interests  concerned,  to  sum 
up  his  system  in  a  paragraph  ;  and  stiU  worse  to  fancy 
that  it  is  understood,  and  finished  off,  and  done  with  in 
the  single  word  Pantheism.  He  who  would  knoAv 
Hegel,  must  know  what  Hegel  himself  would  call  das 
Einzelne,  and  even  das  Einzehie  des  Einzelnen  ;  that  is, 
he  must  not  content  himself  with  some  mere  fraudulent 
or  illusory  general  conception  of  the  whole ;  but  he 
must  know  'the  particular,'  (strictly,  'the  singular'}, 
and  '  the  particular  of  the  particular.'  The  System  of 
Hegel  is  this  :  not  a  mere  theory  or  intellectual  view, 
or  collection  of  theories  or  intellectual  views,  but  an 
Organon  through  which — as  system  of  drill,  instruction 
discipline — jjassed,  the  individual  soul  finds  itself  on  a 
new  elevation,  and  with  new  powers.  A  general  view 
that  shall  shortly  name  and  give  shortly  to  understand 
—  a  single  statement  that  shall  explain — this  were  a 
demand  not  one  whit  more  absurd  as  regards  the  Prm- 
cipia  of  Newton  than  as  regards  the  Logic  of  Heo-el. 
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Of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former,  he  only  knows  anything 
who  has  effected  actual  permeation.  Fancy  the  smile 
into  which  the  iron  of  Hegel  broke  when  the  never- 
doubting  M.  Cousin  requested  a  succinct  statement  of 
The  System  !  '  Monsieur,'  said  he,  '  ces  choses  ne  se 
disent  pas  sucdnctement,  surtout  en  Franqais  ! ' 

The  Life  of  Hegel  by  Eoseniranz,  then,  however  in- 
teresting, however  satisfactory  otherwise,  failed  there — 
at  least  for  us — where  only  we  wished  it  to  succeed.  It 
extended  no  light  for  perception  of  the  System.  There 
it  was,  dark  and  impervious — as  dark  and  impervious 
as  the  Encyclopaedie  itself.  The  opening  sentences  of 
the  relative  statement  and  the  succeeding  passages 
already  refen-ed  to  were  flung,  in  the  wonder  they  ex- 
cited, to  more  than  one  correspondent,  and  the  '  total 
Totahty '  remained  an  occasion  of  endless  smile. 

From  all  this  it  was  evident,  then,  that  the  System 
of  Hegel  was  something  eminently  peculiar,  and  that, 
if  it  were  to  be  understood  at  all,  the  only  course  that 
remained  was  to  take  it  in  its  place  as  part  and  parcel 
of  what  is  called  Gernian  Philosophy  in  general ;  and, 
with  that  object,  to  institute,  necessarily,  a  systematic 
study  of  the  entire  subject  from  the  commencement. 
Now  that  commencement  was  Kant ;  in  regard  to 
whom,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Hume  and  the  philosophy  of 
Great  Biitain  generally  were  concerned,  we  might  as- 
sume ourselves  to  possess  what  prehminary  preparation 
was  specially  required.  Witli  Kant,  then,  without 
carrying  the  regression  further,  and  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  we  might  begin  at  once. 

The  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  was  accordingly  taken 
up,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  the  same  duly  set  for- 
ward. The  Introduction  and  the  Aesthetik  necessitated, 
indeed,   the   closest   attention   and   the   most   earnest 
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tliought  ill  consequence  of  the  newness  of  tlie  matter 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  form,  but  offered  on  the 
whole  no  serious  impediment.     It  was  otlierwise,  how- 
ever, Avith  the  Transcendental  Analytik,  the  burthen  of 
which  is  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories,  pronounced 
by  Hegel  what  is  hardest  in  Kant  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
evidence,  mastered  as  yet  by  Hegel  alone.     Here  there 
was  pause  ;  here  the  eyes  wandered  ;  here  they  looked 
up  in   quest   of  aid  from  without.      The    translations 
that   offered  themselves  to  hand   were  all  of  them  to 
be  regarded  but  as  psychological  curiosities  ;  without 
exception,   they  seemed   to  have  been  executed   as  it 
were  witli   the  eyes   shut,  or  as  if  in  the  dark  ;  and 
consequeudy  they  fell  on  the  eyes  of  the  reader  like  a 
very  '  blanket  of  the  night,'  against  the  overpowering 
weio'ht  of  which  no  human  lid  could  stir.     Eeinhold,* 
Schwegier,f  not   were  procured,  but   fell  in  the  wav, 
scarcely   with   any    profit.     The    former   was    one   of 
those   nervously  clear,    nervously    distinct   individuals 
who  blind  with  excess  of  light   and  deafen  with  excess 
of    accent  ;    while    the    latter,    excellent,    admirable, 
afforded  only   a  summary  that  was   absolutely  of  no 
avail  to  the  interest  concerned,  the  Deduction  of  the 
Categories.     The  Frenchman,  Saintes,  %  extended  a  thin 
varnish  of  the  '  Literature  of  the  Subject ;'  but,  as  re- 
garded the  main  object  of  a  full  perception   of  what 
that  really  was  that  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Season  strove 
to,  he  was  as  far  from  throwing  any  satisfactory  light 
on  Kant,  as  Vera§ — of  whom  one  says  at  the  end  that, 

*  Eeinhold  :  Yersuch  einer  neu-  §  V<5ra  :  Introduction  a  la  Pliilo- 

en  Theorie  des  Mensclilichen  Vor-  sophie  de  Ilegel. 

stellung-svermog-ens.  It     must    be     understood     that 

f  Schwegler :      Geschichte     der  these    censures     come    from     one 

Philosophie  im  Umriss.  -whose  desire  was  thorouo-hly  to  see 

\  Siuntes  :  Vie  et  Philosophie  de  into  the  whole  connection  and  de- 


Kant,  tails   of  the   systems 


m  question, 
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in  every  page,  he  has  said  I'idee,  I'idee,  I'idee,  but  what 
else  one  knows  not — was  from  throwing  any  Hght  on 
what  one  really  wanted  to  know   of  Hegel.     Three 
Vortrdge  of  Kuno   Fischer,   besides   that   they  came 
years  too  late,  seemed  so  very  light  in  their  tissue  that 
they  did  not  persuade  me,  as  they  were  meant,  to  feel 
any  interest  in,  or  make  any  demand  for,   the    two 
volumes   on  Kant  which   were    announced  to    follow. 
Haym  (Hegel  und  seine  Zeit)  was  a  man  of  genius, 
but  all  his  admirable  Avriting,  all  his  brilliantly-pointed 
expression  failed  to  convince  me  that  there  was  nothmg 
in  Hegel.     The   prefatory   notice    to    the  extracts   of 
Frantz  and  Hdlert,  an  insignificant  pamphlet  on  Hegel's 
subjective   Logic   pubhshed  by  Chapman,   Gruppe — 
'  Gegenwart,    &c.,    der   Philosoppie,'    Fortlage  —  'die 
Lucken  des  Hegelschen  Systems  '  (I  suppose  I  need  not 
mention  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  or  Lewes'  so- 
called  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  especially  as 
they  are  spoken  of  elsewhere*) — these  and  the  other 
works  already  named  constitute  what  in  my  case  is  the 
Literature   of  the   subject ;  and,  though  very  readily 
allowing  each  his  own  pecuhar  merits — (Schwegler  is 
indispensable) — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  single 
satisfactory  idea  on  the  main  thing  wanted  by  a  strug- 

and  that  consequently  another  who  best  contribution  to  German  philo- 

should  only  aim  at  a  '  general  con-  sophy   that    has    yet   appeared   in 

ception '  may  feel  very  differently  England.     The  Philosophy  of  His- 

towards  some  of  the  works  men-  tory  is,  however,  perhaps,  the  very 

tioned.      Kosenkranz    and   Sibree,  easiest  and  most  exoteric  of  all  the 

for  example,  speak  alike  highly  of  statements   of  Hegel ;    Mr.  Sibree 

the  work  of  V^ra;   and  they  are  trips   sometimes    on   very   smooth 

both  authorities  of  weight.   Rosen-  ground  ;  and  when  Philosophy  Pro- 

kranz,   as   is   well   known,   is    the  per  enters,  the  translator  is  to  be 

Jlegelianer  par    excellence.     And  I  found  at  work  pretty  much  in  the 

have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  dark. 

Mr.  Sibree's  translation  of  Hegel's         *  In  MSS.  precedently  belonging 

rhilusophj  of  Ilistortj  as  by  far  the  to  tho-e  same  labours. 
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gling  student  who  would  be  thorough,  is  not  to  be  got 
from  the  whole  of  them.  He  who  after  such  reading 
supposes  himself  to  possess  an  adequate  conception  of 
Kant  and  Hegel  simply  deludes  himself.  For  my  part, 
I  have  to  declare  that,  so  far  as  it  has  been  given  me 
to  see,  I  have  no  evidence  that  any  man  has  thoroughly 
understood  Kant  except  Hegel,  or  that  this  latter  him- 
self remains  aught  else  then  a  problem,  whose  solution 
has  been  arrogated,  but  never  effected. 

As  regards  the  greater  number  of  the  writers  already 
mentioned,  one  pecuharity  is,  that  they  all  tell  the  same 
story ;  the  repetition  of  which,  mdeed,  each  of  them 
seems  to  regard  as  the  word  and  countersign  of  his 
initiation.  But,  as  happens  elsewhere,  the  counter- 
sign here  also  degenerates  into  a  snuffle  —  a  snuffle 
about  Plato  this,  Aristotle  that,  till  Descartes,  followed 
by  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  then  after  Locke,  Hume,  but 
Kant,  then  Fichte,  next  Schelling,  last  Hegel — a  snuffle 
(the  'Literature  of  the  subject,'  God  bless  the  mark!) 
so  conventional,  so  stereotj^^ed,  that  now  its  slightest 
echo  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ! 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  at  this  stage  was,  that, 
if  one  really  desired  to  come  to  any  knowledge  of 
Kant  and  Hegel,  or,  for  that  part,  of  Fichte  and  Schelling 
either,  it  was  with  Kant  and  Hegel,  with  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  that  one  had  alone  to  do.  Accordingly, 
Tennemann,  Chalybaeus,  Michelet,  though  heard  of, 
were  not  consulted.  Neither  were  the  Elucidations  to 
Hegel  by  Eosenkranz  enquired  for  ;  and  the  same 
author's  alleged  Eeformation  of  the  Heselian  Lo"-ic, 
if  ever  adapted  to  be  of  use,  came  to  hand  when  it 
wa*no  longer  wanted.  The  pertinent  articles  in  the 
Conversations  Lexicon  were  too  short  to  be  of  much 
service  as  regards  the  '  Philosophies  '  themselves  ;  but 
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useful  light  was  obtained  here  and  there  on  the  tech- 
nical meanings  of  German  philosophical  terms. 

It  was  a  consolation  to  learn  from  another  such 
encyclopasdic  work,  whose  name  I  forget,  that  Hegel 
had  been  a  shut  book  both  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
that,  as  regards  Jean  Paul,  it  was  in  a  manner  an  ex- 
pression wrung  from  him,  that  Hegel  was  '  the  subtlest 
of  all  Metaphysical  heads,  but  a  very  vampire  of  the 
living  man.'  In  a  hke  reference,  it  was  not  unpleasing 
to  know  that  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Eeason  had  remained 
opaque  to  Goethe,  and  to  perceive  from  the  words 
conveying  it,  that  the  claim  of  the  same  great  man  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Kritik  of  Judgment  was  per- 
haps not  less  susceptible  of  a  negative  than  of  an 
affirmative.  Such  evidences  of  the  difficulty,  then, 
were  a  consolation  to  the  suffering  individual  student, 
at  the  same  time  that  everything  seemed  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  that,  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  the  true  pohcy  was  to  pass  by  the  sub- 
ordinates and  address  oneself  at  once  to  the  principals. 
But  again,  if  we  may  neglect  what  is  named  the 
'  Literature  of  the  subject,'  as  but  a  parasitic  conse- 
quent, serviceable  only  to  '  well-informed  '  sufficiency 
that  would  perorate  its  stiffest  in  a  drawing-room — a 
consequent,  indeed,  which  is  incidental  to  every  move- 
ment— how  far,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  this  or  any  movement  to  he  in  its  principals 
alone,  and — what  is  the  same  thing  on  another  side — 
how  far  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  consideration  of 
any  such  movement  from  the  consideration  of  its  htera- 
ture  ?  These  questions  probably  enable  us  to  open  at 
best  what  we  would  proceed  to  say.  The  movement, 
of  which  there  is  question  at  present,  is  an  intellectual 
movement  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  rare  in  history. 
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The  Germans  commonly  distinguish  such  movements 
by  the  word  Gnhrung,  which  s[gm?ies  zymosis,  fermen- 
tatio,  ferment.  Now,  the  dramatic  zymosis  of  England, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  presents  a  considerable  analogy  to 
the  philosophical  zymosis  of  Germany  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centmy  ;  while  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  can  well  be 
surpassed,  as  an  example  of  the  class,  by  any  other 
which  has  occurred  in  history.  In  both,  the  same 
passionate  enthusiasm,  the  same  eager  haste,  the  same 
burning  rush,  the  same  swift  alternation  of  io  triumplte, 
the  same  precipitation  and  superfetation  of  produc- 
tion. Man,  strung  to  his  utmost,  vies  his  utmost ;  and 
each  now  day  brings  forth  its  portent  ;  which  portent, 
again,  in  its  place  and  season,  is  as  temporary  centre 
and  feeding  fuel  to  the  growing,  glowing,  and  enflamin^' 
hubbub. 

Germany,  for  its  part,  however,  was  luckily  free,  as 
indeed  behoved  Philosophv,  from  an  element  of  sense 
which  deformed  and  disgraced  the  English  ferment. 
For  such  pure  white  flames  as  Kant  and  Eichte,  the 
iiwn  substance  of  the  spirit  was  oil  enough  ;  the  natural 
speed  of  their  own  life  sufliced  them  ;  they  required 
not,  hke  Marlow,  the  fierce  combustible  of  wine, 
as  it  Avere  to  give  them  edge  upon  themselves,  that  so 
tliey  might  eat  into  themselves,  and  devour  up  their 
own  sweetness  in  an  instant's  rush.  Yet  Fichte,  abso- 
lutely without  a  fear — absolutely  without  a  misgiving 
in  the  intensity  of  his  sincerity,  in  the  intensity  of  his 
honesty,  in  the  intensity  of  his  conviction,  was  as  swift 
and  precipitate  as  even  Marlow.  Of  this,  his  every 
act,  his  every  word  is  proof.  He  kindles  to  Kant,  he 
^vrites  his  '  Kritik  of  All  Eevelation  '  in  four  weeks  he 
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rushes  to  Konigsberg,  he  extends  to  Kant  this  same 
'  Kritik  '  by  way  of  introductory  letter.  He  becomes 
professor  at  Jena ;  his  lectures  are  as  inflaming  fire, 
and  his  works — Wissenschaftslehre,  Eechtslehre,  Sit- 
tenlehre — leap  from  him  like  consecutive  lightnings. 
The  Journal  he  edits  is,  for  its  plainness  of  speech, 
confiscated  by  the  Government :  he  rises  up,  he  rushes 
to  the  front,  he  defends,  he  appeals,  he  listens  to  no 
private  Hush,  7nan  I  hold  your  tongue,  we  are  going  to 
look  over  it ;  he  will  have  '  lawful  conviction '  or  '  signal 
satisfaction.'  Submit  to  be  threatened !  it  is  he  wiU 
threaten,  he  will  quit — quit  and  take  his  people  with 
him ;  he  and  they  will  found  a  university  for  them- 
selves !  So  single,  so  entire  in  his  conviction  of  his 
first  philosophy,  this  is  no  impediment  to  equal  single- 
ness, to  equal  entirety  in  his  conviction  of  his  second. 
Then,  when  the  political  horizon  darkens  over  his 
country,  he  calls  his  compatriots  to  arms — calls  to  them 
through  the  very  roulades  of  the  French  drums,  calls 
to  them  in  the  very  hearing  of  the  French  governor ! 
Nor  when,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  call,  the  war  arises, 
does  the  student  slink  into  his  study  as  if  his  work 
were  done.  No !  the  word  is  but  exchanged  for  the 
deed ;  and  in  the  doing  of  the  deed,  both  he  and  his 
brave  wife  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  nobleness ! 
The  eagle  Fichte !  whose  flight  was  arrow-straight, 
whose  speed  the  lightning's !  Or  take  him  in  less 
serious  and  more  amusing  circumstances.  The  enthu- 
siasm in  the  days  of  Marlow,  the  drunkenness  of  in- 
tellection could  not  be  greater  than  this.  Fichte  visits 
Baggesen,  whom  as  yet  he  has  not  seen ;  Baggesen  has 
a  child  at  the  point  of  death,  and  cannot  receive  Fichte. 
They  cannot  part  thus,  however :  Baggesen  comes  to 
Fichte  in  the  stair ;  and  there  the  two  of  them,  Fichte 

VOL.  I.  C 
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and  Baggeseii,  find  Consciousness  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing, that,  in  sucli  position,  in  sucli  circumstances,  tliey 
remain  discussing  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  turning  away 
from  eacli  other  at  last,  we  may  suppose, — to  strike  the 
stars— suhlinii  vcrtice ! 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  excitement  in 
Germany  toolc  on,  in  some  respects,  larger  proportions 
than  that  in  England.  The  numbers  of  the  affected, 
for  example,  were  much  greater  in  the  former  country 
than  in  the  latter.  The  former  country,  indeed,  would 
probably  count  by  hundi'eds  as  the  other  by  tens. 
Schulze,  Kraus,  Maimon,  Krug,  Kiesewetter,  Erhard, 
Eberhard,  Ileydenreich,  Bouterweck,  Bendavid,  Fries, 
Eeinhold,  Bardili,  Beck,  Hiilsen,  Koppen,  Suabedissen 
— these  really  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  names  that  turn 
lip  in  the  German  fluctuation,  and  each  of  them  is  to 
be  conceived  as  but  a  seething  froth-point  ur  the  im- 
measurable yeast. 

In  these  zymoses,  then,  wdiether  in  Germany  or  in 
England,  we  may  say  that  those  who  took  part  in  them 
were  stirred  to  their  xcyj  depths  ;  that  they  stood  up, 
as  it  -were,  convulsed  ;  that  they  emulously  agonised 
themselves  mutually,  to  the  production  of  results,  in 
'  both  countries,  on  the  AvlK)le  transcendent,  almost  su- 
perhuman. Now,  however  wide  was  the  seething  sea 
in  England,  we  all  kno\v,  in  these  days,  that  it  has  sub- 
sided round  a  single,  matchless  island,  Shakspeare,  the 
delight,  the  glory,  the  wonder  of  the  -world  ;  beside 
which,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  only  by  a  species  of  indul- 
gent indifference  on  our  parts  that  we  allow  certain 
virtuosi  to  point  out  the  existence  of  some  ancUlaiy 
islets.  But  just  as  it  is  in  England  as  regards  the  dra- 
matic zymosis,  it  is,  or  will  be,  in  Germany  as  regards 
the  philosophic  ;  only,  the  latter  country,  perhaps,  will 
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distinguish  its  single  island  by  a  double  name.  We 
have  arrived  now  at  the  point  vrhere  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  we  have  left  a  short  way  behind  us  is 
easy,  is  self-evident.  The  seething  thing,  named  Eng- 
lish Drama,  or  German  Philosophy,  is  one  thing ;  and 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  seething,  another.  Thus 
different,  each,  then,  may  be  considered  apart  and  by 
itself;  and  two  diverse  branches  of  human  industry  are 
seen  to  become  hereby  possible.  He  who  shall  make 
it  his  business  to  watch  the  gathering  of  the  materials 
for  the  seething — the  first  bells  or  bubbles  of  the  same 
— the  further  progress,  all  the  consecutive  phases  as 
tliey  appear  in  time — will  be  the  Phaenomenologist  or 
Historian  of  the  Seething.  By  this  historian,  plainly,  no 
detail  is  to  be  neglected,  nor  is  any  name  to  be  omitted. 
A  very  different  task,  however,  is  his  who  would  take 
the  other  branch,  and  discuss  only  the  settled  outcome 
of  the  ferment :  and  this  is  the  task  in  regard  to  Ger- 
man Philosophy  which  we  here,  and  elsewhere,  would 
desire  to  assume  ;  a  task  which  is,  probably,  insuscep- 
tible as  yet  of  the  form  of  art — which  as  yet  cannot  be 
effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  picture,  by  a  statue,  or  even 
by  a  homogeneous  essay,  but  which  must  content  itself 
with  what  expansion  it  can  receive  from  the  rough  and 
rude  manner  of  one  who  breaks  ground.  For  us  then, 
with  such  object,  the  majority  of  the  names  tossed  over 
in  the  turmoil  will  have  no  interest ;  for  us,  in  short, 
the  principals  will  suffice.  And  thus,  by  another  road, 
we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before — to 
neglect,  namely,  the  'Literature  of  the  subject;'  and 
this,  not  only  so  far  as  it  follows,  but  also  so  far  as — 
so  to  speak — it  accompanies  the  ferment.  But  again 
the  terms  principals  and  outcome  are  not  necessarily 
coincident.      In   the  ferment  of  the  Enghsh  Drama, 

c  2 
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Marlow,  Ben  Jonsou,  and  others  may,  even  beside 
Shakspeare,  be  correctly  enough  named  principals ;  yet 
it  is  the  lust  alone  whom  we  properly  term  outcome. 
As  it  is,  then,  in  the  Enghsh  movement,  so  probably 
will  it  be  in  'the  German  also  ;  and  in  this  light,  per- 
haps, there  awaits  us  a  closer  circumscription  yet  than 
that  which  we  had  already  reached.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  principals  here,  too,  whom,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  as  outcome. 

The  reader,  indeed,  may  have  already  perceived  a 
tendency  on  our  part  to  talk  somewhat  exclusively  of 
Kant  and  Hegel ;  and  may  already,  perhaps,  resent  the 
slight  thereby  implied  to  Fichte  and  Schelling,  as  to 
men  who  have  hitherto  ranked  on  the  same  platform 
as  equals  themselves,  and  no  less  equals  of  the  others 
also.  No  man,  for  instance,  will  subordinate  Fichte 
to  Schelhng ;  yet,  as  there  has  been  assigned  to  Kant  the 
relative  place  of  Socrates,  and  to  Hegel  that  of  Ari- 
stotle, so  thei'e  has  always  been  reserved  for  Schelling 
no  less  proud  a  place — the  place  of  Plato.  It  may  well 
be  asked,  then,  why  should  Fichte  and  ScheUing  give 
Avay  to  Hegel  ?  Is  it  possible  to  take  up  the  works  of 
either  of  the  former  without  perpetually  coming  on 
Ankliinge — on  assonances  to  Hegel  for  which  this  latter 
is  the  debtor  ?  Do  not  the  somxes  of  the  special  inspi- 
ration of  Hegel  crop  out  all  through  the  'Ideen'  and  the 
'  Transcendentale  Ideahsmus' — aU  through  the  '  Wissen- 
schaftslehre,'  and  the  '  Eechtslehre,'  and  the  'Sitteu- 
lehre  ? '  Are  not  the  considerations  contained  in  these 
works  the  precise  material  on  which  Hegel  turns? 
Whence  else  could  there  have  been  extended  to  him 
the  ruts  or  tlie  rails  whereby  his  waggon  was  enabled 
to  roll  forward  with  filhng  to  the  inane  ?  In  what  re- 
spect is  the  single  quest  of  ScheUing  or  of  Fichte  to  be 
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distinguished  from  that  of  Hegel  or  of  Kant?  Is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  but  one  quest  common  to  all  the  four 
of  them?  Is  not,  after  all,  this  quest  with  each  but,  in  one 
word,  the  a  priori  ?  Do  not  they  all  aim  at  an  a  priori  , 
deduction  of  the  all  of  things — a  deduction  which  shall  j 
extend  to  man  the  pillars  of  his  universe,  and  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  by  which  he  may  find  support  and  guidance 
in  all  his  ways  and  wishes  ?  If,  then,  they  are  thus  suc- 
cessive attempts  at  the  same  result,  why  should  they  not 
all  of  them  be  equally  studied  ?  To  this  we  may  answer, 
that,  so  far  as  there  is  a  succession,  there  is  no  wish  to 
deny  the  right  of  any  of  them  to  be  studied.  We  seek 
a  practical  concentration  only,  and,  in  the  interest  of 
that  concentration,  we  would  eliminate  everything  that 
is  extraneous,  everything  that  is  superfluous  —  but 
nothing  more.  IsTow,  as  regards  Kant,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt ;  his  place  is  fixed,  not  only  by  common  con- 
sent, but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It  was  he 
who  originated  the  whole  movement,  and  without  him 
not  a  step  in  it  can  be  understood.  As  regards  Hegel, 
not  so  much  to  common  consent  is  it  that  he  owes  his 
place,  as  to  the  inexorable  sentence  of  History ;  for  there 
has  been  no  step  since  his  death  which  is  not  to  be 
characterised  as  dissolution  and  demise.  But  if  Hegel 
be  the  historical  culmination  and  end,  both  Fichte  and 
Schelhng  must  submit  to  be  historical  only  so  far  as 
they  lead  to  him — only  so  far  as  they  approve  them- 
selves in  his  regard  as  nexus  of  mediation  to  Kant. 
Now,  at  a  glance,  there  is  much  in  both  of  them  that 
is  extraneous,  and  incapable  of  being  regarded  as  his- 
torically connective  in  any  respect.  Fichte,  for  exam- 
ple, had  tivo  philosophical  epochs  ;  and  if  both  belong  to 
biography,  only  one  belongs  to  history.  The  epochs  of 
Schelling  were,  I  suppose,  three  times  more  numerous ; 
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but,  of  them  all,  only  the  second  and  third  are  his- 
torical ;  those,  namely,  which,  following  the  first,  the 
initiatory  identification  with  Fichte,  sought  to  vindi- 
cate for  Nature  an  independent  place  beside  the  Ego, 
and  resumption  for  both  into  an  indefinite  Absolute. 
Nay,  of  the  two  epochs  just  named,  it  is  even  possible 
that  we  ought  to  strike  off  the  latter ;  for  there  are  not 
wanting  good  reasons  to  maintain  that  the  work  of  this 
epoch — the  resumption,  namely,  of  both  Nature  and 
the  Ego  into  the  Absolute — belongs,  not  to  Schelling, 
but  to  Hegel.  Some  of  these  reasons  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. Meantime,  we  shall  assume  the  philosophical 
majority  of  Hegel  to  commence  with  the  pubhcation  of 
the  '  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes,'  in  1807.  On  this 
assumption,  the  historical  works  of  Fichte  are  the  '  Wis- 
senschaftslehre'  in  its  various  forms,  the  'Grundlage  des 
Naturrechts,'  and  the  '  System  der  Sittenlehre  ; '  while 
the  '  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophie  der  Natur,'  or  his 
'  Erster  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Natur[:)hilosophie,' 
his  '  System  des  Transcendentalen  Ideahsmus,'  and  his 
'  Darstellung  meines  Systems  der  Philosophie,'  shall  re- 
present the  historical  works  of  Schelhng. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  even  these  conclu- 
sions will  become  to  the  student,  as  he  advances,  doubt- 
ful. With  Fichte  and  with  Schelhng,  his  satisfaction 
will  not  always  be  unmixed  ;  and  reasons  will  begin  to 
show  themselves  for  behe\dng  Hegel — though  largely 

their  debtor,  both  for  stimulation  and  suggestion to 

have,  after  all,  in  the  end,  dispensed  with  both,  and 
taken  a  fresh  departure  from  Kant  for  himself.  In 
such  circumstances,  he  will  incUne  to  think  still  further 
concentration  both  justifiable  and  feasible.  No  doubt 
it  is  interesting,  he  will  say,  to  see  the  consecutive 
forms  which  the  theme  of  Kant  assumes  now  in  the 
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hands  of  Fichte,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Schelhug. 
No  doubt  this  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also,  for 
Hegel,  extremely  adjuvant.  StiU,  if  it  is  true  that  all 
culminates  in  Hegel,  and  that  Hegel  himself  has  made 
good  his  attachment  to  Kant,  with  practical  elimination 
of  aU  that  is  intermediate,  then,  e\ddently,  for  him 
whose  object  is  the  outcome  only,  Fichte  and  Schelling 
are  no  longer  indispensably  necessary.  Then  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  these  writers  themselves ! 

As  writers — this,  at  least,  is  the  experience  of  the 
present  student — Fichte  and  Sclielling  were  incompa- 
rably tlie  most  accomplished  of  aU  the  four,  and  offered 
by  far  the  least  imj^ediment  to  the  progress  of  a  cur- 
rent intelhgence.  Schelling,  however  (his  vindication 
of  Nature  as  in  opposition  to  Fichte,  and  such  hke, 
being  neglected),  seemed  to  have  httle  to  offer  as 
stepping-stone  to  Hegel,  besides  what  we  may  call, 
perhaps,  his  Neutrum  of  Eeason — his  generalised  Uni- 
versal of  Eeasons — which  neutrum  again  coalesces  in 
effect  with  the  Absolute  Neutrum,  which  resumes  into 
itself  both  Nature  and  the  Ego,  both  objectivity  and 
subjectivity.  And  even  as  regards  this,  probably  by 
far  the  most  important  element  nameable  Schellingian 
in  Hegel,  tliere  were  considerations  which  might  just 
reverse  the  received  relation  of  its  origin. 

The  facts  on  which  the  considerations  alluded  to  rest 
are  these  : — Hegel,  when  his  time  was  come  and  his 
system — at  least  in  its  first  form — lay  complete  in  his 
desk,  wrote  to  Schelling  disclosing  his  intention  to 
enter  the  career  of  Letters,  or  rather  Philosophy,  and 
asking  his  advice  as  to  where  to  settle.  He  feared  the 
hterary  revel  and  riot  of  Jena,  he  said  :  would  not 
Bamberg,  with  opportunities  to  study  Eoman  Catlio- 
hcism,  be  a  judicious  preliminary  residence  ?     Hegel 
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wrote  this  letter  in  November  1800,  and  his  arrival  in 
Jena  the  foUowing  January  Avas  the  result  of  the 
corresponclGiice.  Now  Schelling,  who  had  but  just 
summed  and  completed  himself— and  had  but  just  given 
himself  to  the  world  as  summed  and  completed — in  his 
'  System  des  Transcendentalen  IdeaUsmus,'  is  found, 
immediately  after  his  first  meetings  with  Hegel,  and 
with  signs  of  haste  and  precipitation  about  him,  offering 
himself  to  the  Avorld  again,  new  summed,  new  com- 
pleted— this  time,  indeed,  as  he  professed,  finally 
summed,  finally  completed,  in  what  was  largely  anta- 
gonistic of  the  immediately  previous  sum — his  '  Dar- 
stellung  meines  Systems  der  Philosophic.' 

These  facts  are  few,  but  they  probably  cover  a 
whole  busy  beehive  of  human  interests  both  as  regards 
Schelling  and  as  regards  Hegel.  Haym,  for  example, 
a  writer  of  brilhant  genius,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  scarcely  hesitates  to  insinuate  that  this  haste 
of  Schelling  was  probably  not  unconnected  with  the 
new-comer  Hegel  and  the  proverbial  communicative- 
ness of  first  meetings.  If,  then,  Hegel,  on  these  occa- 
sions communicated  anything  to  Schelling,  the  burthen 
of  such  communication  would  be  most  probably  the 
Neutrum ;  for,  while  it  is  the  most  prominent  element 
in  Hegel  that  can  be  called  Schelhngian,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  last-named  woi'k  of  Schelbng's  that  it  emerges 
for  the  first  time  fully  formed  and  fully  overt.  In  this 
Avay,  this  same  neutrum  may  be  viewed  as  the  hono- 
rarium or  hush-money  paid  by  the  Unknown  to  the 
Enown  for  the  privilege  of  standing  on  the  latter's 
shoulders  and  in  the  hght  of  the  latter's  fame.  For 
possibly  the  apphcation  of  Hegel  to  Schelhng  was  not 
without  its  calculations.  It  broke  a  long  silence,  and 
it  concerned   correspondents  very  differently  placed. 
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Hegel  was  by  four  years  and  five  months  the  senior  of 
SchelHng  :  as  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  done  nothing  ; 
he  was  but  an  obscure  tutor,  and  his  existence  was  to 
be  wholly  ignored.  Schelling,  on  the  contrary,  though 
so  much  his  junior,  was  already  an  old  celebrity,  a 
placed  professor,  an  estabhshed  author,  a  philosopher 
the  rival  of  Fichte,  the  rival  of  Kant.  To  Hegel, 
unknown,  obscure,  of  no  account,  nothing,  but  who 
would  rank  precisely  among  these  highest  of  the  high — 
who  would,  in  fact,  as  the  paper  in  his  desk  prophesied 
to  him,  be  all — the  immense  advantages  that  would  lie 
in  Schelling's  introduction,  in  Schelling's  association  of 
him  with  himself  as  philosophical  teacher,  as  literary 
writer,  could  not  be  hid.  Why,  it  would  be  the 
saving  to  him  of  whole  years  of  labour,  perhaps  of  a 
whole  world  of  heart-breaks.  There  is,  quite  accord- 
ingly, a  peculiar  tone,  a  peculiar  batedness  of  breath  in 
the  letter  of  Hegel :  admiration  of  Schelling's  career, 
almost  amounting  to  awe,  is  hinted ;  he  looks  to 
Schelling  with  fuU  confidence  for  a  recognition  of  his 
disinterested  labour  (the  paper  in  his  desk),  even  though 
its  sphere  be  lower  ;  before  trusting  himself  to  the 
literary  intoxication  of  Jena,  he  would  like  prelimi- 
narily to  strengthen  himself  somewhere  else,  say  at 
Bamberg,  &c.  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  distrusting  all 
this,  for  we  feel  it  is  precisely  Jena  he  wants  to  get  at, 
and  we  know  that  he  was  not  slow  to  come  to  Jena 
when  Schelling  bade  him.  Then,  we  seem  to  see, 
Bamberg  had  served  its  turn  ;  it  and  its  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Catholicism  might  now  go  hang !  what 
was  wanted  had  been  got. 

In  their  first  meetings  at  Jena,  then,  such  being  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  former  fellow-students, 
Hegel,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  naturally  desire  to 
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conciliate  Schelling— would  naturally  desire  indirectly 
to  show  him  that  the  advantages  of  a  partnership 
would  not,  after  all,  be  so  very  wholly  on  one  side, 
— would  naturally  desire  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
(Schelling)  had  not  done  so  ill  in  giving  the  stranger  the 
benefit  of  his  introduction  and  the  prestige  of  his  fame. 
Very  probably,  then,  Hegel  would  not  hesitate,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  show  Schelling,  if  he  could,  that  in  his 
(Schelhng's)  own  doctrines  there  lay  an  element  which, 
if  developed,  would  extend  to  the  System  the  last  touch 
of  comprehensiveness,  simplicity,  and  symmetry. 

But  this  Neutrum  will  he  found  to  he  very  fairly  ex- 
pressed, and  more  than  otice  too,  in  the  '  Transcendentale 
Idealismus ! ' 

An  '  absolut  Identisches  '  in  Avhich  the  '  Objective  ' 
and  '  Subjective'  shall  coalesce  is  talked  of  in  various 
places.  We  may  instance  these  : — At  page  29,  we  hear 
of  '  ein  Absolutes,  das  von  si  eh  selbst  die  Ursache  uud 
die  Wirkung — Subject  und  Object — ist ;  '  at  pages  iv. 
and  v.  of  Preface,  an  '  Allgemeinheit '  is  talked  of,  in 
which  '  das  Einzelne  volhg  verschwindet ; '  again,  at  page 
29,  the  '  Selbstbewusstseyn  '  is  identified  with  Xature, 
and  both  with  the  absolute  identity  of  Subjective  and 
Objective  ;  lastly,  pp.  4,  5,  we  have  the  following  : 
'Xature  reaches  the  highest  goal,  to  become  wholly 
Object  to  its  own  self,  only  through  the  highest  and 
last  Eeflexion,  which  is  nothmg  else  than  Man,  or, 
more  generally,  that  which  we  name  Eeason,  through 
which  (Eeflexion)  Nature  first  returns  completely  into 
its  own  self,  and  whereby  it  becomes  manifest  that 
Nature  is  originally  identical  with  that  which  is  recog- 
nised in  us  as  what  is  Intelligent  and  Conscious.' 

This  would  seem  to  dispose  definitively  of  any  pre- 
tensions of  Hegel.     But   again,  it  is   a  curious  thina-. 
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tliat,  once  a   doctrine   has   become   historically  esta- 
bhshed,  we  are  often  startled  by  expressions  in  the 
works  of  previous  writers  which   seem  accurately  to 
describe  it ;  yet  these  previous  writers  shall  have  no 
more   insight   into   the  doctrine  concerned  than  any 
Indian  in  his  woods ;  and  we  ourselves  should  have 
found  something  quite  else  in  the  expressions,  had  we 
read  them  before  the  doctrine  itself  was  become  histo- 
rically overt.    Small  individuals  there  are  in  the  world, 
however,  who  ferret  out  such  e.v  post  facto  coincidences, 
to  gloat   over  them  in  the  envy  and  malice  of  their 
own  impotence,  and  to   denounce — sententiously  ve- 
hement, indignantly  moral  on  the  strength  of  their  own 
acuteness   and  such   mere   nonsense — some   veritable 
historical  founder  as  but  a  cheat  and  a  thief  and  a 
plagiarist !     Now,  this  might  have  happened  here,  and 
Schelhng,  for  all  his  expressions  in  the  Transcendental 
Ideahsm,  might  have  been  quite  blind  to  their  real 
reach  till  he  had  had  his  eyes  opened  by  the  communi- 
cations  of    Hegel ;    in   which  circumstances,   too,  it 
would  be  illnatured  to  blame  him  for  showing  haste  to 
make  good  his  own  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc.     It  is 
certain  that  a  Universal  of  Eeason  lies  much  more  in 
the  way  of  the  notions  of  Hegel  than  in  that  of  those 
of  Schelhng,  who,  in  the  duality  of  EeaUty  here  and 
Ideality  there,  seems  to  leap  to  a  Neutrum  which  is  a 
Neutrum,  which  is  Zero  rather  than  an  Absolute,  rather 
than  Eeason.     Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  are  compelled, 
as  it  comes  to  us,  to  attribute  this  tenet  to  Schelhng. 
If  Hegel  paid  it  away,  and  with  such  motives  as  we 
have  pictured,  he  deserved  to  lose  it ;  and  the  Hegelian 
may  stiU  take  to  himself  the   consolation  which  lay 
open  to  his  master — he  may  sardonically  look  on  at 
the  little  use  Schelhng  made  of  it — at  the  httle  use 
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Schelling  could  make  of  it,  as  it  wanted  to  him  that 
connection  with  Kant  which  enabled  Hegel  by  giving 
body  to  the  form  to  realise  his  System. 

For  the  rest,  the  balanced  magnet  of  an  Absolute 
that  was  at  once  everywhere  and  nowhere — that  was 
ideahty,  yet  ideality  was  not  reaUty,  and  that  was  again 
reahty,  yet  reahty  was  not  ideahty, — then  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  to  Art  as  highest  outcome  of  the  Absolute 
itself — the  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  his  faith 
whether  as  regards  others  or  himself, — his  silence 
during  the  life  of  Hegel,  his  malicious  breaking  of 
silence  after  the  death  of  Hegel,  and  the  little  intelli- 
gence he  seemed  to  show  of  the  very  system  he  broke 
silence  on, — all  this  dissatisfied  with  Schelling,  and  left 
an  impression  as  of  the  too  ebullient  ardour  that  o'er- 
leaps  itself  Schelling  has  been  said  to  resemble  Cole- 
ridge, and  not  without  reason  so  far  as  the  latter's 
similarly  ebulhent  youth  is  concerned.  Doubtless,  too, 
some  will  see  in  both  a  hke  versatihty  of  opinion,  and  a 
like  unsatisfactoriness  of  close  :  but,  in  these  respects, 
any  hkeness  that  can  be  imputed  is  not  more  than 
skin-deep  ;  and  otherwise,  surely,  not  many  points  of 
comparison  can  be  offered.  Coleridge,  with  all  his 
logosophy,  was  no  philosopher  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  even  that  there  is  any  single  philosopher  in  the 
world  whom  he  had  either  thoroughly  studied  or 
thoroughly  understood.  Schelling  had  both  studied 
and  originated  Philosophy.  Than  Coleridge,  he  was 
infinitely  profounder  in  acquisition,  infinitely  pro- 
founder  in  meditation  of  the  same ;  he  was  mfinitely 
clearer  also,  infinitely  more  vigorous,  infinitely  richer, 
and  more  elastic  in  the  spontaneity  of  original  sug- 
gestion and  thought.* 


&' 


*  Coleridge's   plagiarism  from    Sclielling,  and  tlie  maundering  cun- 
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As  for  Ficlite,  having  overcome  the  difficulty  of  his 
second  proposition,  which  is  that  of  Entgegensetzung, 
all  seemed  easy  so  far  as  study  was  concerned ;  and 
imdoubtedly  there  lay  in  certain  of  his  pohtical  find- 
ings— in  his  method  of  movement  by  thesis,  antithesis, 
and  synthesis,  and  in  that  his  undeniable  and  most  va- 
luable contribution,  the  Unconditionedness  of  the  notion 
of  the  Ego — elements  to  which  Hegel  owed  much  ; 
this,   and    notwithstanding   the 


but — notwithstanding 


ning,  the  ostrich-like  devices  by 
which  he  sought  to  efface  his  own 
footsteps,  have  been  noticed  else- 
where (still  in  MS.).  It  is  in  this 
reference  that  De  Quincey,  in  that 
brilliant  rant  which  suited  the 
period,  seta  the  mere  '  amusements ' 
of  Coleridge's '  magical  brain '  above 
what  '  any  German  that  ever 
breathed,' '  Schelling,'  'Jean  Paul,' 
'  could  have  emulated  even  in  his 
dreams ' !  This  is  exquisite !  it  is 
clear  to  an  opium-eater  that  the 
business  of  the  superior  man  is, 
'  for  mere  amusement  of  his  activi- 
ties,' '  to  spin  from  the  loom  of  his 
o^\'n magical  brain,'  'gorgeous  theo- 
ries,' '  supported  by  a  pomp  and 
luxury  of  images,  &c.,'  and  that  he 
is  at  his  strongest  in  his  dreams. 
It  is  equally  clear  to  a  Hegel  that 
such  lauguag'e  is  but  the  language 
of  the  Vorstelhxng,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely alien  to  thougJit,  and  that  in 
general  it  is  just  as  worthless  as 
any  dream  that  was  ever  dreamed, 
though  all  the  cavalcades  of  the 
universe  had  pranced,  and  all  the 
bands  of  the  universe  had  played 
through  it.  Coleridge  superior  to 
Schelling!  Why,  Schelling  really 
effected  something  —  the  Natur- 
Philosophie,  the  Transcendental- 
Philosophie  —  something  that  has 


historically  functioned,  and  still 
historically  functions.  But  what 
has  Coleridge  effected  ?  Aught  else 
than  fragmentary  poetry — Cristabel 
— the  Ancient  Mariner?  Aught 
else  than  fragmentary  criticism  of 
poetry  —  chiefly  Wordsworth's  ? 
JSrudition  I  Desultory  dipping  and 
pretentious  maundering  about  the 
same  with  an  idle  parade  of 
some  resultant  names  ?  Religion  ! 
A  transient  hectic  in  some  half-a- 
dozen  students  of  theology  ?  Phi- 
losophy !  Where  is  it  ?  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
called  Coleridge  '  one  of  those  great 
seminal  minds,'  and  Mr.  Buckle 
believed  him,  but  on  what  grounds 
of  universal  philosophy,  or  of  the 
philosophies  of  either  Mr.  Mill  or 
Mr.  Buckle,  it  is  difEcult  to  see. 
Surely  his  opinions,  on  what  sub- 
ject soever— Church,  State,  Under- 
standing, Imagination,  Reason,  the 
Bible,  Political  Economy,  the 
Middle  Ages,  Tradition — were  not 
such  as  either  Mr.  Mill  or  Mr. 
Buckle  could  approve  !  It  is  cer- 
tainly generous  to  praise  one's  direct 
enemy ;  but  one  fears  for  the  con- 
sistency of  the  principles.  Rather, 
on  the  whole,  as  regards  the  entire 
business,  one  simply  admires  ! 
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impetuous  nobleness  of  tlie  man,  whose  unhesitating 
headlong  singleness,  if  to  be  viewed  with  Mr.  Carlyle 
as  a  rock  at  all,  must  be  viewed  as  a  rock,  not  at 
rest,  but  in  motion,  irresistible  from  without,  nor  yet 
quite  resistible  from  within, — the  general  aspect  of 
the  system  is,  on  the  whole,  unsubstantial  and  unreal ; 
the  in  and  in  of  the  development  wearies  and  awakens 
doubt,  and  one  finds  one's  self  easily  sympathising  with 
the  aged  and  somewhat  chagrined  Kant,  when,  in  a 
letter  to  Tieftrunk,  he  characterises  it  as  a  'sort  of 
ghost,'  a  mere  '  thought-form,'  '  without  stuff,'  which  is 
incapable  of  being  '  clutched,'  and  which  accordingly 
'  makes  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  reader.' 

On  the  whole,  then, — for  us, — but  very  little  ma- 
terial could  be  pointed  to  as  separating  Hegel  from 
Ivaiit ;  nay,  this  material  itself  could  be  derived  quite 
as  well  at  first  hand  from  the  original  quarry,  as  at 
second  hand  from  the  trucks  of  the  quarry-men  ;  and 
generally,  in  all  respects,  it  was  Hegel  who  specially 
continued  and  developed  into  full  and  final  form  all 
the  issues  which  Eant  had  ever  properly  begun.  The 
true  principals,  then,  were  Kant  and  Hegel ;  and,  they 
being  Avon,  all  others  might  be  cheerfully  neglected. 
Neither  as  regards  their  difficulty,  surely,  was  there 
any  reason  to  dread  eventual  despair,  were  but  the 
due  labour  instituted.  What  they  understood,  another 
might  understand;  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  understood,  had  these  their  Avorks  been  AA'ritten,  had 
these  their  works  been  published. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  then ; 
nay,  let  us  confine  ourselves  in  them  to  those  Avorks  of 
tlieirs  Avhich  are  specially  occupied  AAuth  the  express 
scientific  statement  of  their  respective  systems.  In  a 
A\'ord,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  three  works  of  each  :  as 
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regards  Kant,  to  the  '  Kritik  of  Pure  Eeason,' '  the  KritiJi 
of  Practical  Eeason,'  and  the  '  Kritik  of  Judgment ; '  as 
regards  Hegel,  to  the  '  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes,' 
the  '  Logik,'  and  the  '  Encyclopaedic.'  This,  then,  is 
what  has  been  done — indeed,  to  the  production  of 
greater  restriction  still,  from  the  above  enumeration, 
the  '  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes  '  is,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  eliminated. 

The  present  work  relates  to  Hegel  alone  ;  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  chapters  present  a  series  of 
notes  which,  as  products  of  an  actual  struggle  to  this 
author,  may  prove,  perhaps,  not  unadapted  to  assist,  or  at 
least  encourage,  others  in  a  like  undertaking.  As  regards 
Kant,  whose  study  was  first  accomplished,  an  analogous 
expository  statement,  for  which  all  the  materials  are 
coUected,  and  which  indeed  in  part  already  exists  in 
sketch,  wiU  probably  follow. 

The  reader,  meantime,  is  not  to  suppose  that  by 
confining  ourselves  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  we  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  we  consider  these  writers  beyond  the 
reach  of  some  of  the  same  objections  already  stated 
as  regards  Pichte  and  Schelhng.  The  restriction  in 
question  is  not  due  to  any  such  motive,  but  depends 
only  on  considerations  of  what  really  constitutes  the 
thing  called  German  Philosophy ;  in  regard  to  which 
every  restriction  seemed  necessarily  a  boon,  if  at  once 
productive  of  simplification,  and  not  incompatible  with 
a  sufiiciently  full  statement  of  the  essential  truth  of  the 
subject.  By  such  motives  is  it  that  we  have  been 
actuated  :  and  belt  further  understood  that  our  present 
business  is  not  with  objections,  not  with  judgment  of  the 
systems  at  aU,  but  only  as  yet — and  if  possible — with 
their  statement  and  exposition. 
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CHAPTEE  TI. 

NOTES    OF   THE    STRUGGLE    TO   HEGEL. 
A.  1. 

The  criticism  on  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit*  is  crucial.  If  it  is 
admitted,  we  are  at  once  and  ever  after  Hegelians ;  if 
it  is  rejected,  we  can  never  become  Hegelian.  Is  that 
axiom  false,  then,  and  is  its  contrary  true  ?  From 
nothing  can  something  come  ?  That  sparrow  passing  the 
Avindow  was  not,  is,  and  will  cease  to  be  ;  but  it  neither 
comes  from  nothing,  nor  goes  to  nothing.  All  that 
belongs  to  Daseyn  (translate  it,  for  the  nonce,  existence) 
is  a  Vermitteltes — is  a  product,  a  result  of  means  ;  it  has 
real  elements  and  real  factors.  Hegel's  principle,  then, 
which  transcends  Daseyn,  which  ascends  to  Seyn  (Be- 
ing) can  relate  only  to  a  first  act  of  creation.  But  of 
this  ice  know  nothing.  In  all  our  world  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  be  found.  It  may  be  appHed  to  a 
certain  extent  to  function  (the  function  of  a  watch, 
of  a  steam-engine,  of  a  plant,  of  an  animal),  which 
we  see,  if  not  coming  from  nothing,  at  least  pass- 
ing into  notliing:  but  then  all  functions  are  vermit- 
telt,  are  products,  and  have  factors.  No  :  for  Hegel, 
there  is  nothing  but  creation.  Unless  in  a  creative  act, 
Hegel's  process  (sometliing  from  nothing)  is  not  true, 
as  apphed  to  any  Bestimmung  of  Daseyn,  to  actual  ex- 
istence, or  any  appurtenance  of  the  same  :  nowhere  do 

'  See  third  paragraph  o{  lie  mark  I.  of  Quality,  both  as  translated  and 
commented. 
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we  see  notliing  passing  into  something,  or  something 
into  nothing  ;  we  see  only  processes  of  combination  out 
of  something,  and  of  resohition  into  something. 

/  was  not,  /  am,  /  shall  cease  to  be.  True ;  but  if  / 
am  only  functional  manifestation,  /  have  no  privilege 
over  the  sparrow.  It  is  here,  however,  that  the  other 
element,  the  crux  of  existence,  steps  in — the  principle  of 
Self-consciousness,  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
degrade  to  a  level  with  what  we  call  material  Daseyn  ; 
we  cannot  believe  it  mere  function  of  material  elements. 
Here  then,  perhaps,  we  approach  the  essential  position 
of  Hegel,  who  subordinates  the  material  to  the  spiritual, 
who  begins  with  the  spiritual  and  derives  all  thence. 
Hegel  refuses  to  build  up  the  world  from  without ;  he 
begins  from  within.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  is 
there   any  countenance,    any  holding-ground   for   his 

principle  ? Hegel's  idea  is   there,  really  there  to  a 

certaui  extent.  This  lily  was  not,  and  is  ;  that  lily  was, 
and  is  not :  the  bottom  thought  at  least  relates  to  Some- 
thing and  Nothing.  If  not  constitutive  of  the  process, 
they  are  regulative  of  it.* 

*  Constitutive  and  Eegulative, —  what  by  Eegulative,  may  be  found 

'  The  distinction  between  specula-  in  scores  of  passages  by  opening  his 

five  and  regulative  knowledge  holds  chief  work  almost  at   a  venture- 

an  important  place  in  the  philosophy  but  in  no  passage  will  Speculative 

of  Kant.' These  words  occur  in  Man-  be   found   opposed   to   Regulative, 

sel's 'Bampton  Lectures,' and  it  was  What  Kant  opposes  to  the  latter 

amusing  to  observe  the  unanimity  word  is,  as  is  found  in  the  text 

with  which  the  critics  of  the  day  Constitutive. 

took  the  supererogatory  leap,  and        Without    express    reference    to 

repeated  the  blunder  of  their  autho-  Kant  for  his  definition  of  the  mean- 

rity  :  they,  too,  were  eloquent  about  ing  of  these  words,  let  the  reader, 

speculative  and  regulative.    It  needs,  to   save   time   and    space,    under- 

however,  but  very  slight  acquaint-  stand  by  Constitutive,  material  ele- 

ance  with  the  subject  to  know  that  ments  of  compositioti,  elements  that 

Kant  could  not  possibly  perpetrate  make  part  and  parcel  of  the  matter 

any  such  false  distinction.     What  elements    that    constitute    objects  • 

Kant  means   by   Speculative,  and  while  by  Regulative,  again,  let  him 
VOL.  I.                                        D 
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What  does  Hegel  intend  by  his  Logic?— Categories, 
the  lowest  (or  liighest)  general  ideal  forms,  the  meta- 


understand/orHJoZ  elements  of  dis- 
^)OSi<!o«,elementsproductiTe  of  unity 
of  reference  and  arrangement  in  a 
multitude  of  particulars,  elements 
that  regulate  or  give  form  (rule, 
law)  to  objects.  To  know  the  con~ 
nfitiitire  elements  of  the  material 
universe,  we  should  look  to  Che- 
mistiy ;  to  know  the  rer/iilntive,  we 
should  look  to  Natural  Philosophy. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
error  which  substitutes  Speculative 
for  Constitutive  may  be  due  to  a 
slip  of  the  pen.  This  excuse,  how- 
ever, can  at  best  only  serve  the 
I^ecturer ;  it  is  inadmissible  as  re- 
gards his  critics.  Eut,  it  must  be 
said,  so  indissoluble  is  the  associa- 
tion of  constitutive  with  regulative  ; 
and  so  well  known  and  discrepant 
is  the  meaning  of  speculative,  that, 
to  any  one  really  familiar  with 
Kant,  the  substitution  of  the  last 
word  for  the  first  would  have  in- 
stantly grated  on  the  ear  its  own 
detection.  In  truth,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  burthen  of  Mr.  jMansel's 
utterances  in  this  whole  reference, 
suggests  in  general  the  same  super- 
ficial, desultory,  fallacious  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Kant  which 
underlies  the  heedless  injustice  and 
petulant  effrontery  of  his  master, 
Sir  "William  Hamilton.  It  is  posi- 
tively melancholy  to  be  obliged  to 
witness  the  ignorance  of  this  coim- 
try  in  regard  to  all — the  commonest 
and  currentest — that  bears  on  Ger- 
man Philosophy.  That,  for  ex- 
ample. Bishop  Colenso  and  the 
Essayists  and  Reviewers  —  mere 
products  of  that  Aufklarung  whose 
correction  was  the  express  mission 
directly  of  Hegel,  and  only  a  little 


less  directly  of  Kant — should  be 
styled  here  the  Gertnan  Party ! 
But  ignorance  is  not  the  worst 
feature  in  the  case.  Simple  igno- 
rance might  be  excused.  But  how 
are  we  to  excuse  the  pretensims— 
the  calculated  pretensions — united, 
too,  with  denunciations  not  the  less 
morally  sublime  that  they  are 
wholly  empty  ?  Ever  since,  in  the 
vanity  of  a  weak  ambition,  the  ex- 
ample was  set  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  men  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  England  have  thought  it  no 
inconsistency  to  claim  to  refute 
what  at  the  same  time  they  com- 
plained to  be  imintelligible.  The 
distinguished  disciple  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  for  instance,  from 
whose '  Bampton  Lectures '  we  have 
just  quoted,  is  not  content  to  place 
himself  in  an  equivocal  position  as 
regards  Kant ;  but,  with  a  similar 
consequence  in  reference  to  Hegel, 
he  seeks  to  win  a  smile  from  us  by 
citing  a  jocose  proposal  to  translate 
this  author  by — distillation  !  That 
is,  Hegel  is  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible, but,  as  a  last  chance,  we — 
didil  him  !  JMr.  Mansel,  like  Cole- 
ridge, like  Hamilton,  and  others, 
quotes  liberally  from  Plotinus, 
Aquinas,  &c. ;  and  what  he  quotes 
being  intelligible,  the  practice  is 
intelligible:  but  why  should  he 
diversify  his  squares  of  Greek  and 
his  oblongs  of  Latin  by  '  coming  us 
cranking  in  with  huge  half-moons' 
of  the  German  of  Kant  '  and  mon- 
strous cantles '  of  the  Egyptian  of 
Hegel,  seeing  that  the  one  is  very 
plainly  not  understood,  and  the 
other  is  declared  unintelligible? 
Square  of  Plotinus,  cantle  of  Kant, 
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physical  skeleton  of  the  body  of  thought :  we  are 
exercised  in  pure  thought — in  the  material  as  well  as 
in  the  formal  element  of  Logic.  It  is  a  reduction  of 
the  matter  of  thought  to  its  ultimate  elements.  Can 
he  beheve  in  any  possible  cosmogonical  power  through 
the  progressive  self-concretion  of  the  Idea  ?  How  does 
it  connect  itself  with  his  general  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
his  general  expression  of  Idealism — Thought,  the  Idea, 
passing  into  objectivity  and  returning  thence,  enriched 
and  reconciled,  into  its  own  subjectivity  again  ?  This  is 
true  of  us ;  and  from  us  is  it,  as  it  were,  2»ipersoniiied 
into  the  Absolute  ?  Well,  it  is  reasonable  to  present 
the  primary  and  simple  forms  first,  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  Idea  ;  but  even  in  its  first  stage,  it  is  triune  and 
possesses  analogues  of  the  others. 

There  may  be  a  cosmogony  at  the  bottom,  too. 
There  is  the  step  from  Schelling's  substance  to  an  im- 
personal subject  as  Absolute,  whose  life  is  from  An  sick 
(In  itself)  to  Fiir  sich  (By  and  for  itself),  through  Ausser 
sick  (Out  of  itself).  Take  this  as  Eegulative — with 
reflexes  of  a  Constitutive  also — then  Philosophy  as  de- 
monstrating this  process  on  the  part  of  the  AU  will 
present  three  parts  or  moments  :  1.  An  sich  ;  2.  Ausser 
sich  ;  and,  3.  Fiir  sich.     What  will  fall  under  the  two 

oblong   of   Aquinas,  half-moon   of  PMlosopliy  but  sporadic  quotation? 

Hegel !  Why  should  obscure  cantle  But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  forget 

and  utterly  dark  half-moon  be  in-  that  Hegel  is  now  understood  by 

truded  on  the  brightness  of  square  distillation!     Henceforth  we  shall 

and  oblong  ?     Is  it  at  all  possible  conquer  the  Principia  and  the  Me- 

to  account  for  this,  unless  on  the  canique  Celeste,  not  by  mastering  a 

hypothesis — the  mechanical  tessel-  technical   dialect,  but — by  process 

latiou  being  so  glaring — of  a  certain  of  distillation ! 

love  of  external  effect  ?     But  is  Mr.  Perhaps,  the  truth  is  this :  since 

Mansel  barely  just   to  himself  in  David  Hume,  thought  qua  thought 

placing  quotations  from  the  unread-  has  neither  been  represented   nor 

able  Hegel  beside  others  from  his  understood  in  England. 
Plato    and    his   Aristotle  ?     Or  is 

D  -1 
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latter  heads  is  plain  (Nature  and  Spirit,  namely),  but 
what  are  we  to  put  under  the  first  ?  Why,  thought,  as 
yet  unformed,  the  rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  Idea 
an.  sich — that  which  is  common  to  both  of  the  other 
parts,  but  yet  possesses  nothing  that  is  specially  cha- 
racteristic of  these  jaarts.  But  the  primal  forms  of 
thought  that  interpenetrate  both  Nature  and  Spirit  is 
Logic  Proper — Logic  not  as  confined  to  the  mere  formal 
rules  of  reasoning,  but  Logic  that  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  thought.  In  all  three,  the  principle  of 
progress  will  be  the  same  as  the  general  principle  :  it 
will  be  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis. 

A.  2. 

The  Idea  is  thought :  thought  consists  of  ideas — to 
think  is  to  foUow  ideas.  Thought,  then,  as  whole  of 
ideas,  is  an  element  sui  generis,  and  will  possess  its  own 
organic  order  ;  ideas  will  follow  an  order  native  and 
inherent  to  them  :  but  the  general,  the  universal  of  all 
ideas  may  be  called  the  idea.  The  idea,  then,  is  self- 
identical  thinking  ;  self-identical  because  in  its  own 
nature  the  idea  is  two-sided — an  objective  side  is,  as 
it  were,  exposed  and  offered  to  a  subjective  side,  and 
the  result  is  the  return,  so  to  speak,  of  the  idea  from 
its  other,  which  is  its  objective  side,  into  itself,  or 
subjective  side,  as  satisfied,  gratified,  and  contented 
knowledge.  We  are  not  required  to  think  of  existent 
nature  in  all  this,  but  only  of  the  nature  of  a  general 
idea — of  the  idea  in  its  own  self.  Besides  beino-  self- 
identical  thinking,  it  is  thus  also  seen  to  be,  as  defined 
by  Hegel,  the  capability  of  opposing  or  exposing 
itself  to  itself,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  its 
own  self  and  for  its  own  self^just  its  own  self,  in  fact. 
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In  this  process,  the  objective  side  can  evidently  be  very 
properly  called  its  state  of  otherness  or  hetereity  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  it  arrives  at  this  state  of  otherness  or 
hetereity,  and  has  identified  it  with  itself,  that  it  can  be 
said  to  be  by  itself — that  is,  at  home  and  reconciled 
Avith  itself. 

The  notion  of  a  general  idea — idea  as  a  general,  as  a 
i;niversal — the  idea  is  taken  and  looked  at  by  the  mind, 
and  is  seen  to  possess  this  immanent  process  or  natiu'e. 
But  idea  follows  idea — or  the  idea  is  in  constant 
process :  to  show  the  order  and  train  of  these,  or  the 
moments  of  this  process,  may  be  called  the  system  of 
thought,  that  is,  of  Logic,  then.  Now,  what  is  concerned 
here,  is  not  the  succession  of  ideas  as  they  occur 
subjectively  on  what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas, 
but  it  is  that  succession  wliich  occurs  in  real  thinking, 
in  thought  as  thought — in  objective  thought,  in  the 
performance  of  the  Idea's  own  immanent  process  and 
function. 

Now,  how  then  will  the  Idea,  the  speculative  Idea, 
arise  and  develop  itself  in  any  subject?  The  first 
question  that  wiU  naturally  suggest  itself  will  relate  to 
Being.  The  idea  wiU  be  first  asked,  or  will  first  ask 
itself,  to  exercise  its  ftmction,  to  do  its  spiritmg  on  the 
fact  of  existence,  for  the  nearest  and  first  character  of 
the  Idea  is  that  it  is.  The  idea,  then,  first  of  all,  holds 
itself  as  a  mirror  to  the  general  thought  of  existence — 
to  Being  in  its  abstract  generahty,  to  the  mere  essence 
of  the  Avord  is.  Now,  it  cannot  do  so  without  the  ' 
opposite  notion  of  nothing  also  arising.  It  is  imphes  or 
involves  it  is  not,  or,  at  all  events,  it  ions  not ;  it  cannot 
\\e\\>  saying  to  itself,  the  moment  it  looks  at  it  is,  it  was 
not.  Not  and  is,  then,  is  and  7iot,  must  arise  together, 
and  cannot  help  arising  together.     Neither  can  they 
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help  flowing  into  the  kindred  notions,  origin  and 
decease,  or  coming  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be.  The 
instant  we  think  of  Being,  Existence,  just  as  Being, 
Existence,  in  general,  without  a  single  property  or 
quaht}^  the  notions  of  not,  of  coming  to  be,  and  of 
ceasinfi  to  be  (which  are  both  included  in  Becoming), 
must  follow  and  do  follow.  So  is  it  with  us  when  we 
think,  so  is  it  with  our  speculative  ideas — that  is,  so  is 
it  with  the  specidative  idea — the  Idea  then  ;  and  so 
was  it  als(_i  in  Histoi'}'.  The  first  philosophical  systems 
must  have  revolved  around  these  simple  notions,  and 
Hegel  is  quite  in  earnest  when  he  mamtains  the  coin- 
cidence of  History  and  of  Logic.  ]Miut  is  this  Seyn, 
this  Being?  Whence  comes  it?  JJ^ither  goes  it? 
^Vhat  is  change  ?  What  is  the  influence  of  number, 
quantity,  proportion  ?  Why  is  it  ?  These  are  the 
simple  questions  that  cu'cle  round  Being,  Origin, 
Decease,  Becoming.  What  is  it  particularly  to  be- 
individually  to  be  (Daseyu,  Flirsichseyn)  ?  These  really 
are  the  questions  of  the  Ionics,  of  the  Eleatics,  of 
Heraclitus,  of  Pythagoras,  of  Democritus,  &c. 

Now  these  notions  are  all  capable  of  being  included 
under  the  designation  Quality,  for  they  are  all  replies 
to  Qaalis?  Mere  existence  as  an  Idea  soon  passes 
into  that  of  special  or  actual  existence,  that  really  is 
and  continues  to  be  in  the  middle  of  that  coming  to 
be  and  ceasing  to  be.  It  is  next  also  seen  to  be  not 
only  existent  in  the  middle  of  this  process,  but  indi- 
vidually existent,  as  it  were  personally  existent.  The 
Avhole  progress  of  Hegel  through  Seyn,  Nichts,  Werden, 
Entstehen,  Vergehen,  Daseyn,  Eeality,  Negation,  Some- 
thing, Other,  Being-in-itself,  Being-for-Other,  Precise 
Nature,  manifested  Property,  Limit,  &c. ;  these  may  be 
viewed  as  adumbrations  of  stages  of  infantile  conscious- 
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ness  :  Dim  thought  that  there  is,  that  there  is  notldng, 
that  there  comes  to  be,  that  tliere  ceases  to  be,  that 
there  is  a  middle  state  that  is  in  the  coming  to  being 
and  the  going  from  being  ;  that  tliis  is  marked-off  being, 
defined  being ;  that  there  is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  ; 
that  there  was  negation,  tliat  there  is  reahty ;  tliat  this 
reahty  thicltens  itself  under  reflexion  and  reference 
on  reality  and  on  negation,  and  from  reahty  to  negation, 
and  from  negation  to  reality,  into  a  something  that  is 
what  it  is  to  be  in  itself,  in  which  distinction  disappears 
and  it  remains  a  famihar  Unity. 

When  a  bhnd  man  recovers  sight,  all  is  a  hlur,  an 
indistinct  formless  blur  that  seems  to  touch  him,  that  is 
not  distmguished  from  himself,  or  that  conceivably  he 
could  not  have  distinguished  from  himself,  had  he  not 
learned  from  the  other  senses  that  there  was  another 
than  himself.  Now,  a  child  is  in  the  position  of  the 
bhnd  man  who  recovers  sight,  without  ever  having 
learned  a  single  item  from  any  other  sense,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  Naturally,  then  that  there  is,  &c., 
abstract  Seyn,  &c.,  will  be  the  sequence  of  unrecorded 
consciousness.  Distinctions  of  quahty  will  certainly 
precede  those  of  quantity — the  differences  of  kind  will 
be  seen  before  the  fact  of  the  repetition  of  an  individual. 

This  Logic,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  the  way  we 
came  to  think — the  way  in  which  thought  grew,  till 
there  was  a  world  for  Eeflexion,  for  Understanding  to 
turn  upon.  Even  this,  then,  is  an  othering  of  its  own 
self  to  see  its  own  self,  and  it  is  the  mode  in  which  it 
did  other  itself.  It  is  quite  apart  from  nature  or  from 
mind  raised  into  spirit ;  it  is  the  unconscious  product  of 
thought ;  and  it  follows  its  own  laws,  and  deposits  itself 
according  to  its  own  laws.  Hegel,  as  it  were,  swoons 
himself  back  into  infancy — trances  himself  through  all 
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childhood,  and  awakes  when  the  child  a^^'akes,  that  is, 
Avith  reflexion,  but  retaining  a  consciousness  of  the 
process,  which  the  child  does  not.  It  is  a  realisation 
of  the  Avish  that  we  could  know  the  series  of  develop- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  child.  His  meaning  of  Ee- 
llexion,  of  Understanding,  of  Eeason,  comes  out  very 
plain  noAV,  for  the  process  is  a  transcending  of  the 
Understanding,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  Avork  of 
pure  Eeason.  Then,  again,  it  is  common  to  us  all — it 
is  an  impersonal  subject. 

To  repeat — conceiA'ably  there  is  first  a  sense  of  be- 
ing— or  the  A'ague,  Avide  idea  Being;  there  is  no  /in 
it :  I  is  the  product  of  reflexion ;  it  is  just  a  general 
tlicre  is  ;  it  is  the  vast  vague  infinite  of  Being ;  it  has 
its  circumference  evcry\\'here,  and  its  centre  nowhere. 
That  is  plain — that  Being  is  at  once  such  centre  and 
circumference  ;  for  though  it  is  vast,  and  eA^erything  and 
everyAvhere — and,  at  the  same  time  indefinite,  and 
vague  and  nowhere — still,  as  Being,  as  a  vast  that  is, 
there  is  a  principle  of  punctual  stop  in  it — of  fixture, 
( if  definitencss  ;  it  is  indefinite  and  indeterminate,  but, 
as  is,  it  is  also  definite  and  determinate. 

This  is  conceivably  the  first  sense  of  Being.  But 
evidently  in  what  has  been  already  said  there  is  a  sense 
of  NnthirKj  involved.  It  is  the  boundless  blank,  that 
is,  and  no  more  ;  it  is  the  roofless,  wall-less,  bottomless 
gulf  of  all  and  of  nothing  :  senses  or  ideas  of  Being 
and  ISTothing,  hke  vast  and  infinite  confi-onting  vapours— 
the  infinite  vaporous  Avarp  and  infinite  vaporous  woof, 
confronting,  meeting,  interpenetrating,  Avave  and  Aveave 
together,  Avaft  and  waver  apart,  to  Avave  and  Aveave 
together  a^ain. 

Then,  as  the  only  conceivably  true  existence — the 
only    thing    conceivably   Avorth    existence  —  is  mind. 
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thought,  intelligence,  spirit, — this  must  have  been  the 
first,  if  not  as  man,  then  as  God.  And  tha  first  of  the 
first  was  such  process.  The  sense  of  the  indistin- 
guishable— the  necessity,  the  besoin  of  the  distinguish- 
able !  No,  then,  is  the  principle  that  creates  distinction. 
There  is  no  use  to  explain  this  ;  we  can  go  back  no 
further :  it  is  the  universe — it  is  what  is.  Understand- 
ing begins,  so  to  speak,  when  Eeason  ceases. 

The  Logic,  then,  is  the  deposit  and  crystalhsation 
in  Eeason  previous  to  Eeflexion.  It  is  the  structure 
that  comes  ready  constructed  to  Understanding.  The 
detection  of  its  process  is  the  analysis  or  resolution 
of  what  the  Understanding  looks  upon  as  something 
simply  and  directly  there — something  ready  to  its  hand, 
something  simply  and  directly  given,  and  which  is  as  it 
is  given.  It  is  what  each  of  us  has  done  for  himself 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  in  darkness  and  un- 
consciousness ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  Eeason  before 
Eeflexion.  We  see,  then,  that  Understanding,  which 
transcends  so  much,  as  in  Astronomy,  &c.,  must  itself 
be  transcended,  and  speculative  Eeason  adopted  in- 
stead. Carlyle's  unfathomableness  of  the  universe  must 
be  seen  to  rest  on  Understanding. 

After  all,  too,  there  may  be  Jacob  Bohmic  cosmo- 
gonic  ideas  at  bottom  :  no  saying  how  far  he  allows 
these  notions  of  Being  and  Nothing  to  take  the  form 
of  forces,  and  build  up  the  AU.  If  there  be  no 
Jenseits  —  only  a  here  and  this  —  which  supposition 
does  not,  in  Hegel's  way,  infringe  in  the  shghtest  the 
truth  of  Immortality — then  his  theory  is  as  good  as  any. 
How  otherwise  are  we  to  conceive  a  beginning  ?  A 
beginning  is  what  is  begun,  and  is  not  what  is  begun. 
The  beginnning  of  all  beginnings  cannot  differ.  Being, 
too,  is  the  basal  thought  and  fact  of  all.     Nothing, 
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the  principle  of  distinction  and  difference,  is  equally 
basal.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  objective  thought, 
however,  and  to  conceive  it  gradually  developing  itself 
into  this  actual  concrete  me,  with  these  five^  fingers, 
Avhich  now  write  on  paper,  with  pen  and  ink,  &c. 
Something  seems  always  to  lie  in  the  actual  present, 
the  actual  immediate,  that  saj^s  such  a  genesis  from 
abstract  thought  is  impossible.  Yet,  again  a  genesis 
of  thought  from  mere  matter — that  is  equally  impos- 
sible ;  thought  must  be  the  prius  :  then  how  conceive 
a  beginning  and  progress  with  reference  to  that  prius  ? 
Our  system  of  reconcihation  (English  Idealism)  is  a 
Deus  ex  Machmii  :  I — the  thinking  principle — am  so 
made  that  such  a  series  presents  itself!  Wliich  just 
amounts  to — I  am  tired  thinking  it  ;  I  just  give  it  up 
to  another,  and  say  he  cuts  the  knot — believing  my  own 
saying  with  much  innocence  and  simphcity,  and  resting 
quite  content  therein,  as  if  I  really  had  got  rid  of  the 
whole  difficulty  and  solved  the  whole  matter.  Englisli 
Idealism,  in  its  one  series,  is  certainly  a  simpler  theory 
than  the  ordinary  one,  that  there  are  two  series — that 
first  it  (the  object)  and  that  then  T  (the  subject)  are  so 
made.  Stone-masonry  and  Avood-carpentry  are  thus 
spared  the  Prius.  Yet,  again,  there  is  nothing  spared 
the  Prius ;  all  has  been  thrust  uito  it,  out  of  the  way, 
as  into  a  drawer,  which  is  then  shut,  but  it  is  all  still 
in  the  dratrer.  Whether  it  is  ito  made  and  /  am  so 
made,  or  only  /am  so  made,  the  so  is  in  the  Prius; 
whatever  else  be  in  the  Prius,  the  Prius  is  responsible 
to  that  extent :  the  so  is  ;  and  since  the  so  is,  the  Prius 
must  be  so.  We  are  still  in  presence,  then,  of  the 
whole  problem,  which  is  simply  the  So.  All  this  is 
plain  to  a  Hegel,  and  all  this  he  would  meet  by  his 
absolute  Idealism.     Hegel  has  a  particular   dishke  to 
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the  Deus  of  modern  enlightenment,  which  he  names  an 
empty  abstraction.  An  abstract  Summum — an  abstract 
Prius — and  nothing  more,  seems  indeed  to  constitute 
what  goes  to  make  up  the  idea,  when  we  examine  it 
closely.  But  if  Hegel  ridicules  the  Deus  of  Deism, 
it  must  be  allowed  he  is  sincere  in  his  devotion  before 
God — who,  as  every  man's  own  heart — as  tradition, 
as  Scripture  tells  us,  is  a  Spirit.  Nor  does  he  believe 
that  he  contradicts  either  Reason  or  Scripture  when  he 
endeavours  '  to  know  God.'  Hegel  is  probably  right 
in  opening  his  eyes  to  a  Deus  ex  Machina,  and  in 
desiring  to  draw  close  to  God,  the  Spirit,  in  that  he 
endeavours  to  deduce  from  this  Universe,  the  Universal 
Subject  of  this  Universe.  Nevertheless,  his  principle 
has  much  more  the  look  of  a  mere  Eegulative  than  of 
a  Constitutive — and  it  is  a  Constitutive  that  we  must 
have. 

A.  3. 

Plato  discovers  a  boyish  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
the  new-found  power  of  conscious  generahsation  ex- 
tended to  him  by  Socrates.  Hegel  seems  to  have 
learned  a  lesson  in  this  art  from  Plato,  for  tolutov  and 
'^a.TBpov,  or  identity  and  otherness,  which  are  the  in- 
struments or  moments  of  the  generahsation  of  the 
latter,  seem  to  perform  a  like  function  in  the  dialectic 
of.  the  former.  The  Socratic  evolution  of  the  idea — 
through  ehmination  of  the  accidental  from  the  concrete 
example — presents  analogies  (when  transferred  from 
mere  ethical  ideas  to  ideas  in  general)  to  both  the 
Herachtic  and  the  Eleatic  modes  of  thought.  The  acci- 
dental which  is  eliminated,  is  analogous  to  the  fluent 
and  changeable  of  Herachtus  ;  while  the  idea  that 
remains  is  analogous  to  the  permanent  and  abiding 
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One  of  the  Eleatics.  As  if  what  is  were  an  absolute 
Being,  but  also  a  relative— yet  really  existent — Non- 
being.  In  the  relations  of  the  Ideas,  the  principle  of 
Identity  is  Eleatic,  that  of  Difference  is  Herachtic. 
The  Ideas  are  the  Universal  and  Necessary  m  the 
Particular  and  Contingent :  the  latter  is  only  by  reason 
of  tlient  ;  still  the  former  come  forward  or  appear 
only  in  it.  How  very  analogous  the  categories,  the 
dialectic,  &c.  &c.  of  Hesfel  to  all  this ! 


B. 

One,  single,  empirical  man  cannot  be  taken,  but  he 
and  what  he  embodies  are  universaHsed,  as  it  were,  into 
a  universal  subject.  The  Logic  is  the  immanent  pro- 
cess of  the  Eeason  of  this  subject.  The  logical  values 
are,  as  it  were,  depositions  from  the  great  sea  of 
Eeason  ;  and  yet,  by  a  turn,  the  great  sea  takes  all  up 
again  into  its  own  transparent  simplicity  and  unity. 
We  are  admitted  to  the  ultimate  and  elementary  fibres 
of  the  All.  Being  and  Nothing  interweave  to  Be- 
coming. Coming  to  he  and  Ceasing  to  be  interweave 
to  So-to-be,  to  So-being,  or  Here-being — to  sublunary 
existentiahty,  to  mortal  state,  which  again  is  just 
Quality.  Reality  and  Negation  interweave  to  Some- 
thing and  Other.  In  Something  and  Other,  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  the  thought-manipulation  comes  well  to 
light,  and  displays  the  nature  of  the  whole  work, 
which  is  the  construction  of  the  Thing-in-itself  from 
materials  of  thought  only.  So  it  is  that  the  Under- 
standing succeeds  Eeason,  and  turns  on  the  work  of 
Eeason  as  on  its  material.  Let  us  rapidly  sketch 
the  development  in  a  single  wave. 

There  is  a  tree,  a  horse,  a  man — there  is  a  feeling, 
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there  is  a  passion,  tliere  is  a  thoiiglit.  All  these 
phrases  are,  without  doubt,  universally  intelligible. 
Now,  in  the  whole  six  of  them,  there  is  presents  itself 
as  a  common  element ;  and  it  sufiers  no  change  in 
any,  but  is  absolutely  the  same  in  all.  There  is  a 
tree,  &c. — there  is  a  thought,  &c. — however  different 
a  thought  may  be  from  a  tree,  or  a  feeling  from  a 
house,  the  phrase  there  is  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  when  attached  to  tree  or  house  that  it  has 
when  attached  to  thought  or  feeling.  Let  us  abstract, 
then,  from  these  subjects,  from  these  words,  and 
repeat  the  phrase  there  is,  there  is,  till  the  special 
element  which  these  two  words  contribute  begins  to 
dawn  on  our  consciousness.  Let  us  repeat  to  our- 
selves there  is  with  reference  to  matters  not  only  out- 
Avard,  but  inward ;  and  let  us  repeat  it,  and  again 
repeat  it,  till  it  acquires,  so  to  speak,  some  body  as  a 
distinct  thought.  If  we  succeed  well  with  the  two 
words  there  is,  we  shall  find  no  chfficulty  in  making 
one  other  step  in  advance,  and  in  reahsing  to  ourselves 
a  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  bare  word  is. 

But  the  reader  must  understand  that  he  is  to  do 
this.  He  is  now  to  cease  reading,  and  to  occupy  him- 
self a  good  half-hour  with  the  rumination  of  what  he 
has  just  read.  If  he  contents  himself  with  simple 
perusal,  he  will  find  himself  very  soon  stopped  by  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  and  most  probably  very  soon 
compelled  to  give  it  up  in  disgust.  But  if  he  will 
devote  one  half-hour  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated, 
the  result  will  be  a  perfect  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  is,  that  is,  of  Abstract  or  Pure  Being,  of  Abstract 
or  Pure  Existentiahty,  of  the  Hegehan  Seyn.  And 
most  appropriately  is  it  named  abstract ;  for  it  is  the 
ultimate  and  absolute  Abstract.     It  is  that  which  may 
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be  abstracted  or  extracted  from  every  fact  and  form  of 
existence,  whether  celestial  or  terrestrial,  material  or 
spiritual.  Eatlier  it  is  the  residue  when  we  abstract 
from  all  these.  It  is  the  absolutely  terminal  calx— the 
absolutely  final  residuum  that  continues  and  must 
continue  for  our  thought  when  abstraction  is  made 
from  the  whole  world.  Let  there  be  no  stone,  no 
plant,  no  sea,  no  earth,  no  sun,  no  star  in  all  the 
firmament — let  there  be  no  mind,  no  thought,  no 
idea,  no  space,  no  time,  no  God' — 'let  the  universe 
disappeai- — we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  is  :  is  wUl  not, 
cannot  disappear.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  conceive 
the  imiverse  abolished — let  us  do  our  best  to  con- 
ceive what  we  call  existence  abolished — still  we  shall 
find  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  abstract  shadow 
is  which  we  have  indicated.  Being  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  thought  ;  to  thought,  that  is,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  Being.  Ask  yourself, 
"What  would  there  be,  if  there  were  just  nothing  at 
all,  and  if  there  never  had  been  an5'thing — neither  a 
God,  nor  a  world,  nor  an  existence  at  all?  Ask 
yourself  this  and  listen !  Then  just  look  at  the 
question  itself,  and  observe  how  it  contains  its  own 
dialectic  and  contradiction  in  jcrcsupposing  the  Being 
it  is  actually  supposing  not  to  be  ! 

It  may  appear  to  the  reader  a  very  simple  thought, 
this,  and  a  very  unnecessary  one  :  still,  if  he  will 
consider  that  it  is  the  universal  element— that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  heaven  above  nor  in  the  earth  beneath 
vdiere  it  is  not  present,  and  that  it  is  as  essential  a  con- 
stituent of  thought  as  of  matter,  it  will  probably  appear 
not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  begun  with  in  a  system  of 
Universal  Logic,  of  Universal  Thought.  Without  it  there 
is  no  thought,  and  without  it  there  is  no  thin^.     Take 
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it  even  as  a  matter  of  conception,  it  is  that  wliich  is 
absolutely  first — that  which,  without  us  or  within  us,  is 
absolutely  over-against  us,  absolutely  immediate,  ab- 
solutely and  directly  present  to  us.  The  Eleatics  had  a 
perfect  right  to  exclaim,  '  Being  only  is,  and  nothing  is 
just  nothing  at  all ! ' 

Look  at  it  again,  now ;  call  up  the  shadow  is — let  us 
once  more  realise  to  ourselves  all  that  we  think  when 
we  say  there  is  with  any  reference  or  with  no  reference — 
let  us  place  before  us  the  conception  of  abstract  exist- 
ence, of  abstract  Seyn,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is 
characterised  by  a  total  and  complete  absence  of  any 
possible  predicate.  It  is  the  absolute  void,  the  absolute 
inane.  Like  the  mathematical  point,  it  is  position 
without  magnitude  ;  and  again,  it  is  magnitude  without 
position — it  is  everything  in  general,  and  nothing  in 
particular  :  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing. 

If  this  prove  repugnant  to  the  reader,  let  him  ask 
himself,  what  then  is  it,  if  it  is  not  nothing  ?  or  let  him 
ask  himself,  what  then  is  nothing  ?  and  the  result  of  his 
deepest  pondering  wiU  be  that,  after  ah,  the  shadow 
nothing  is  the  shadow  is — that  abstract  nothing  and 
abstract  being,  or  the  abstract  not  and  the  abstract  is, 
contain  precisely  the  same  thought,  and  that  the  one, 
quite  as  much  as  the  other,  is  the  absolute  void,  the 
absolute  inane — that  the  one  quite  as  much  as  the  other 
is  position  without  magnitude,  and  magnitude  without 
position — that  each  involves  and  imphes  the  other,  and 
that  both  are  aU  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular. 
It  is  absolutely  indifferent,  then,  which  we  take  first, 
as  either  only  leads  to  the  other.  Nothing — the  con- 
ception contained  in  the  absolutely  abstract  Nothing, 
involves  the  position  implied  in  abstract  Being,  and  the 
latter  is  as  absolutely  predicateless  as  the  former.     The 
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shadow  is,  abstract  existentiality,  will,  if  tlie  endeavour 
to  think  it  be  continued  long  enough,  be  seen  in  the 
end  to  be  the  absolute  nothing,  the  absolute  void. 
There  is  no  object  whatever  suspended  in  it;  nay, 
there  is  not  even  space  to  admit  of  either  object 
or  suspension.  For  the  reader  is  required  to  realise 
the  conception  there  is  in  reference  not  only  to 
material  things,  but  in  reference  also  to  immaterial 
things — ideas,  thoughts,  passions,  &c.,  where  already 
qualities  of  space  are  excluded.  And  then,  again, 
nothing  or  not  similarly  perseveriugly  pondered  and 
reahsed  to  thought,  will  be  seen  in  the  end  to  imply  is 
or  Beiiif/,  and  to  possess  an  absolutely  identical  charac- 
terisation, or  an  absolutely  identical  want  of  charac- 
terisation, as  is  or  Being. 

The  reader  may  possibly  feel  it  absurd,  unreasonable, 
even  imnatural,  to  be  asked  to  occupy  himself  with  such 
thoughts ;  but  we  pray  him  not  to  be  disheartened,  but 
in  simple  and  good  faith  to  believe  that  the  call  is  made 
on  him  for  his  best  endeavours  to  cooperate  with  us,  not 
without  hopes  of  a  solid  and  satisfactory  result.  That 
Beino-  should  be  Nothin",  and  Nothing  Beincr,  is  not 
alisurd,  if  only  that  Being  and  that  Xothing  be  thought 
which  we  have  done  our  best  to  indicate.  We  are  not 
fools,  and  we  discern  as  perfectly  as  another  the  differ- 
ence of  house  and  no  house,  dinner  and  no  dinner,  a 
liundred  dollars  and  no  dollar ;  and  when  our  remark  that 
Philosophy  does  not  occupy  itself  with  such  questions 
is  described  as  '  deUcious,'  we  know  well  that  it  is  not 
our  phdosophic  stolidity,  but  rather  the  Unbefaageuheit, 
the  uninitiated  innocence  and  innocent  uninitiatednesd 
of  our  lively  opponent,  that  is  in  trutli  delicious. 

The  reader  must  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that 
our  Nothing  is  the  abstract  Nothing — the  thoroughly 
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indeterminate,  and  not  tlie,  so  to  speak,  concrete  and  de- 
terminate Nothing  implied  in  that  word  when  used  as  the 
contrary  of  some  concrete  and  determinate  Something. 
No  dinner  is  nothing  certainly,  but  then  it  is  a  qualified 
nothing ;  it  is  a  nothing  that  refers  to  a  special  some- 
thing, dinner ;  it  contains  in  itself,  so  to  speak,  this  re- 
ference, and  so  is  distinguished  from  other  analogous 
terms.  We  hope,  then — and,  however  apparently  un- 
meaning our  language  may  be,  we  hope  also  that  the 
reader  wiU  lend  us  his  faith  yet  awhile  longer — that  it 
is  now  plain  to  everyone  that,  in  our  sense  of  the  terms, 
Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing  are  the  same.  They  are 
both  absolute  blanks,  and  each  is  the  same  blank  ;  still 
it  must  be  understood  that  our  sense  is  the  true  sense 
of  Pure  Being  and  Pure  Nothing — the  true  sense  of 
Being  and  Nothing  taken  strictly  as  such,  taken  in 
iiltimate  analysis.  Again,  it  is  still  true  that  Being  is 
not  Nothing  and  Nothhig  is  not  Being.  We  feel  that 
though  each  term  formulises  the  absolute  blank,  and 
the  absolutely  same  blank,  there  is  somehow  and  some- 
where a  difference  between  them.  They  point  to  and 
designate  the  absolutely  same  thought,  yet  still  a  dis- 
tinction is  felt  to  exist  between  them.  Being  and 
Nothing  are  the  same,  then,  and  they  are  not  the  same. 
Each  formulises  and  imphes  the  same  elements ;  but 
one  formuhses  what  the  other  only  implies,  which 
latter,  in  turn,  formulises  what  the  former  only  implies. 
Being  formuhses,  so  to  speak,  Being  and  implies 
Nothing ;  while  Nothing  imphes  Being  but  formulises 
Nothing.  Being  imphes  negation  but  accentuates 
position ;  while  Nothing  implies  position  but  accentuates 
negation.  But  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  they 
are  the  same.  The  two  conceptions,  as  pointing  to 
absolutely  the  same  thought,  are  still  essentially  the 
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same.  Their  difference,  however,  when  the  two  are 
steadily  looked  at  in  thought,  is  seen  to  generate  a 
species  of  movement  in  which  they  alternately  mutually 
interchange  their  own  identity.  Being,  looked  at 
isolatedly,  vanishes  of  its  own  accord,  and  disappear 
in  its  OAvn  opposite ;  while  Nothing  again,  similarly 
looked  at,  refuses  to  remain  Nothing,  and  transforms 
itself  to  Being.  The  thought  Being  leads  irresistibly  to 
the  thought  Nothing,  and  the  thought  Nothing  leads 
as  irresistibly  to  the  thought  Being  :  that  is,  they  dis- 
appear mutually  into  each  other. 

The  real  truth  of  the  whole  thought,  therefore,  is 
represented  by  neither  the  one  expression  nor  the 
other :  this  truth  is  seen  to  lie  rather  in  the  movement 
we  have  indicated,  or  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
one — no  matter  which  we  make  the  first — into  the 
other.  The  truth  of  the  thought,  then,  is  that  they 
mutually  pass,  or,  rather,  that  they  mutually  have 
passed,  the  one  into  the  other.  But  what  is  this 
process  ?  If  Being  pass  into  Nothing,  is  not  that  the 
process  that  we  name  decease  ?  and  if  Nothing  pass  into 
Being,  is  not  that  the  process  that  we  name  birth,  or 
origin,  or  coming  to  be  ?  Are  not  both  procesises  a 
coming  to  be — in  the  one  case.  Nothing  coming  to  be 
Being,  and  in  the  other  Being  coming  to  be  Nothing? 
Are  they  not  both,  then,  but  forms  of  Becoming,  and 
does  not  the  general  process  Becoming  contain  and 
express  the  whole  truth  of  Being  and  of  Nothino-  ? 

The  abstract  thoughts,  then,  that  we  name  Pm-e 
Being  and  Pure  Nothing  are  so  mutually  related  that 
they  are  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  susceptible  of  distinction,  but  not  of 
separation.  Again,  the  abstract  process  of  which  birth, 
growth,  decay,  death,  &c.  are  concrete  examples,  and 
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which  we  name  pure  or  abstract  Becoming,  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  presents  itself  as  the  truth  of  both  Being 
and  Nothing ;  it  is  seen  to  contain  both  as  in  their  own 
nature  inseparate  and  inseparable,  aud  yet  distinguish- 
able, but  only  by  a  distinctivity  which  immediately 
resolves  and  suppresses  itself.  Their  truth,  in  fact,  is  this 
mutual  disappearance  of  the  one  into  the  other,  this 
mutual  interchange  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  process 
that  we  name  Becoming.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  one  passes  into  the  other — and  not  that  they 
are — but  this  is  Becoming. 

There  may,  to  the  general  reader,  appear  something 
unsatisfactory  in  all  this.  It  is  not  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  ;  he  is  not  at  home  in  it ;  he  feels 
himself  in  doubt  and  embarrassment.  He  has  been  led,  in 
a  manner  new  and  strange  to  him,  from  one  thought  to 
another ;  he  is  not  sure  that  the  process  is  a  legitimate 
one  ;  and  he  is  in  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the 
results.  Still  we  beg  a  httle  further  attention  on  his 
part,  and  we  shall  not  hurry  him.  He  may  suspect  us 
of  having  practised  on  him  a  mere  tour  de  force  ;  but 
as  yet  he  has  not  gone  very  far,  and  we  entreat  him 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  examine  the  road  he  has 
already  beaten.  Let  him  reahse  to  himself  again  the 
thought  is,  pure  being,  and  he  will  find  himself  impelled 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  any  external 
influence  of  ours,  to  the  thought  not,  nought,  or  pure 
nothing.  Having  then  reahsed  these  thoughts,  he  will 
find  again  that  they,  in  their  own  peculiar  mutual  in- 
fluences, imply  the  process,  and  impel  him  involuntarily 
to  the  thought,  of  pure  Becoming. 

If  we  consider  now  the  process  or  thought  expressed 
by  the  term  Becoming,  we  shall  see  that  in  it  Being 
and  Nothing  are  elements,  or,  rather — to  borrow  a  word 
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from  mechanical  science— Moments.  Becoming  is  the 
umty  of  both ;  neither  is  self-dependent,  each  is  dis- 
tinct, yet  each  disappears  into  the  other,  and  Becoming 
is  the  result  of  the  mutual  eclipse  of  both.  They  are 
thus,  then,  moments  of  Becoming,  and,  though  trans- 
formed and — so  to  speak — vanished,  they  are  still 
there  present,  and  still  operative  and  active.  Be- 
coming has  two  forms  according  as  we  begin  with 
Being  and  refer  to  Nothing,  or  begin  with  Nothing  and 
refer  to  Being.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  Coming  to  be, 
and  Ceasing  to  be,  involve  a  middle  ground  of  reahty, 
that  is  :  nay,  Becoming  itself,  as  based  on  the  diversity 
of  its  moments,  and  yet  as  constituting  their  disap- 
pearance, involves  a  neutral  point,  a  period  as  it  were 
of  rest,  where  Becoming  is  become.  This  neutral  point, 
this  period  of  rest,  in  the  process  of  Becoming  where 
Becoming  is  become,  this  itdddle  point  of  reality  be- 
tween Coming  to  be  and  Ceasing  to  be,  Ave  name  There- 
being  or  So-being,  that  is  the  being  distinguishably 
there,  or  the  being  distinguishably  so,  what  we  might 
also  call  state. 

The  reader,  probably,  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  realising  to  himself  this  further  step  which,  not  we, 
but  the  thing  itself,  the  idea  itself,  has  taken.  Pure 
Being  leads  irresistibly  to  pure  Nothing,  and  both 
together  lead  irresistibly  to  pure  Becoming,  the  forms 
or  moments  of  which  are  Coming  to  be  and  Ceasing  to 
be  :  now,  between  these  moments,  or  in  the  mutual 
interpenetration  of  these  moments — that  is  to  say,  in 
Becoming  itself — there  is  involved  or  impHed  an  inter- 
mediate punctum  that  is,  a  middle  point  of  unity,  of 
repose — this  point,  this  stable  moment,  or  quasi-stable 
moment,  in  which  Becoming  is  as  it  were  Become,  is 
There-being  or   So-being.     Becoming-  indicates  abso- 
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lutely  a  become,  and  that  become — as  such  aud  m  per- 
fect generahty — is  mortal  state,  sublmiariness,  in  every 
reference,  but  in  no  speciah 

So-being,  then,  as  being  no  longer  becoming  but 
become,  is  eminently  in  the  form  of  being ;  or,  in 
other  words,  So-being  emphatically  is.  The  one- 
sidedness,  however,  does  not  in  reality  exclude  the 
other  element,  the  not,  the  nothing  ;  Becoming  hes 
behind  it — it  is  but  product  of  Becoming,  and  both 
elements  must  appear.  The  other  element,  indeed,  the 
not,  will  manifest  itself  as  the  distinctive  element.  (We 
are  now,  let  us  remark,  following  Hegel  almost  lite- 
rally, as  the  reader  will  see  for  himself  by  referring  to 
the  actual  translation  which  he  will  find  elsewhere.) 

So-being,  or  There-being,  is  being,  but  it  is  now 
predicable  being.  It  is  not  hke  pure  being,  wholly 
unlimited,  wholly  indeterminate ;  it  is  now,  on  the 
contrary,  limited  and  determinate.  But  limitation  is 
negation.  So-being,  in  fact,  is  Being  quahfied  by  a 
Non-being  ;  but  both  present  themselves  in  a  condition 
of  intimate  and  perfect  interpenetration  and  union. 
The  resultant  unity  is,  as  it  were,  no  compound,  but  a 
simple.  Neither  element  preponderates  over  the  other. 
As  far  as  So-being  is  being,  so  far  is  it  non-being,  so 
far  is  it  definite,  deteniiinate,  limited.  The  defining 
element  appears  in  absolute  unity  with  the  element  of 
being,  and  neither  is  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Again,  the  determinating  principle,  viewed  as  what 
gives  definiteness,  as  itself  definiteness,  as  definiteness 
that  is,  is  quality.  Quality  is  the  characteristic  and 
distinctive  principle  of  So-being.  But  as  So-being  is 
constituted,  so  is  Quahty.  Quality,  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  positive  element  of  So-being,  quality  viewed 
as  being,  is  Eeality,  while,  on  the   other  hand,  with 
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reference   to  the  negative    element,  viewed  as  deter- 
minatingness,  it  is  Negation. 

We  see,  then,  the  presence  of  distinction,  difference 
in  So-being ;  we  see  in  it  two  moments,  one  of  reahty 
and  one  of  negation.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  also  that 
these  distinctions  are  null ;  in  fact,  that  quahty  is  inse- 
parable from  So-being,  and  that  these  moments  are 
inseparable  from  quality ;  that  is,  that  they  subsist — or 
consist — there  in  absolute  unity.  Each,  in  fact,  can  be 
readily  seen  to  imply  and  constitute  the  other ;  or  each 
is  reflexion  from  and  to  the  other.  But  the  resolution 
or  suppression  of  distinction  is  a  most  important  step 
here,  for  from  it  results  the  next  determination,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all.  For  this  perception  yet 
withdrawal  of  distinction  involves  a  reflexion,  a  return 
from  the  limit  or  difference  back  to  the  reality.  But 
this  reflexion,  this  doubling  back  to  and  on  itself — 
implying  at  the  same  time  absorption  or  assimilation 
of  the  limit,  the  difference — is  the  special  constitutive 
nature  of  So-being.  But  a  further  thought  springs  up 
to  consciousness  here.  In  saying  all  this,  we  are  mani- 
festly saying  of  So-being,  that  it  is  in  itself  or  within 
itself  (for  reflexion  from,  with  absorption  of,  the  hmit 
into  the  reality  itself  is  nothing  else) — that  it  is  a 
somewhat  that  is,  or  just  that  it  is  Something. 

Something,  then,  as  Self-reference,  as  simple  re- 
ference to  self,  is  the  first  negation  of  the  negation. 
Arriving  at  the  negation,  reflexion  took  place  back  on 
itself  with  resolution  of  the  negation.  Something,  then, 
as  negation  of  the  negation  is  the  restoration  of  simple 
reference  to  self,  but  just  thus  is  it  mediation,  or  corn- 
mediation  of  itself  ivit/i  itself.  This  principle  manifests 
itself,  but  quite  abstractly,  even  in  Becoming ;  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  sequel  a  determination  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  But  if  reflexion  back  to  and  on 
itself  in  So-being  gives  birth  to  Something,  a  similar 
reflexion  in  regard  to  negation  gives  birth  to  the  con- 
ception or  determination  of  otherness,  or  other  in  ge- 
neral. So-being,  then,  appears  again  in  these  moments 
as  Becoming,  but  of  this  Becoming  the  moments  are  no 
longer  abstract  Being  and  Nothing,  but — themselves  in 
the  form  of  So-being — Something  and  Other. 

Here  the  reader  will  do  well  once  again  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  ascertain  accurately  the  method  which 
has  determined  results  so  important  and  striking.  The 
results  Something  and  Other  are  the  most  important  we 
have  yet  obtained,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
decided  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  non-legitimacy  of  their 
acquisition. 

We  started  then  with  Being,  in  which,  as  abstract, 
the  decisive  point  is  its  indefiniteness,  through  which 
indefiniteness  it  passes  mto  Nothing.  Being  and  No- 
thing, in  their  mutual  interchange  of  identity,  led 
directly  to  Becoming,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  and  in 
the  opposition  of  its  moments,  manifested  a  quasi-per- 
manent middle  point  of  There-being  or  So-being.  So- 
being,  then,  manifested  itself  as  Being  with  a  limit, 
with  a  restriction.  The  element  being  was  its  proxi- 
mate genus,  while  the  limit  was  its  differentia.  The 
proximate  genus  appears,  then,  as  Eeahty,  while  the 
differentia  appears  as  negation.  Between  being  and 
limit,  proximate  genus  and  differentia,  reality  and  ne- 
gation, a  process  of  reflexion,  as  between  reciprocally 
reflex  centres,  takes  place,  rather  has  taken  place. 
This  reflexion,  on  the  side  of  reahty,  ehcits  the  con- 
ception of  simple  reference  to  self,  Avhich  involves  a 
being  in  or  within  self,  of  somewhat  within  itself  or 
Something.     On  the  side  of  negation,  reflexion  ehcited 
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the  conception  of  otherness,  of  another,  of  other  in 
general.  And  it  is  these  determinations  of  Something 
and  Other  which  we  have  now  to  examine. 

Something  and  Other  readily  show  themselves  as 
interchangeable.  Each  is  Something,  and  each  is  re- 
latively Oilier.  True,  the  Other  is  constituted  by 
this  reference  to  Something,  but  it  mamfests  itself  as 
external  to  this  Something.  It  may  thus  be  isolated 
and  considered  by  itself  But  thus  considered,  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  abstract  other,  the  other  as  other,  the 
other  in  itself,  the  other  of  itself,  the  other  of  the  other. 
Physical  nature  is  such  other.  It  is  the  other  of  Spirit. 
Its  nature,  then,  is  a  mere  relativity,  by  which  not 
an  inherent  quaUty,  but  a  mere  outer  relation  is  ex- 
pressed. Spirit,  then,  is  the  true  Something,  and  Nature 
is  what  it  is  only  as  opposed  to  Spirit.  The  quaUty  of 
Nature,  then,  isolated  and  viewed  apart,  is  just  that  it 
is  the  other  as  other,  that  it  is  that  which  exists  exter- 
nally to  its  own  self  (in  Space  and  Time,  &c.). 

C.  1. 

That  there  is,  is  thought  only  i7i  itself.  Thought  in 
itself — come  to  itself — come  to  be — constitutes  is. 
Thought  in  its  very  commencement  and  absolute  be- 
ginning— the  very  first  reference  of  thought — the  very 
first  act  of  thought — could  only  be  is — i.  e.  the  feeling, 
sentiment,  or  sense  of  Being.  This  is  the  Cogito-Sum 
of  Descartes,  and  this  is  the  Ich-Ich  of  Fichte.  In 
fact,  the  Ich-Ich  of  Fichte  having  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  Schelling  and  become  a  neutrum,  an  imper- 
sonativum,  receives  from  Hegel  the  expression  of  est — 
Seyn — which  single  word  conveys  to  him  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  phrase,  '  Seyn  ist  der  Bagriff  nur  an 
sich,'  or  '  Being  is  the  Notion  only  m  itself.'' 
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To  Hegel,  a  commencement,  a  beginning,  is  not,  as 
it  is  to  us,  a  creature  of  time,  an  occurrence,  a  thing 
that  took  place  ;  it  is  a  mere  thought — a  thought  that 
possesses  in  itself  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
thoughts  its  own  place.  And  just  thus  is  it  again  for 
Hegel  a  creature  of  time,  an  event,  an  occurrence,  a 
thing  that  took  place.  To  Hegel,  then,  the  idea  of  a 
commencement  is  unavoidable  ;  but  still  it  is  only  an 
idea  so  and  so  constituted  and  so  and  so  placed  in 
respect  of  others.  To  us  it  is  more  than  an  idea-^it  is 
an  event,  an  actuality.  To  Hegel  it  is  also,  in  one 
sense,  more  than  an  idea.  To  Hegel  also  it  is  an  event, 
an  actuality  ;  but  still  to  him  it  remains  in  its  essence 
ideal — it  remains  an  idea  so  placed  and  so  constituted 
that  we  name  it  event,  actuahty,  &c.  To  us,  too,  the 
notion  of  a  beginning  is  an  unavoidable  and  absolutely 
necessary  presupposition  ;  but  this  beginning  we  attri- 
bute to  the  act  of  an  agent — God.  In  the  system  of 
Hegel,  God,  too,  is  present ;  and  without  God  it  were 
difficult  to  see  what  the  system  would  be  ;  but  to  Hegel, 
when  used  as  a  word  that  contains  in  it  a  dispensation 
from  the  necessity  of  a  beginning,  this  word  amounts 
only  to  a  Deus  ex  machina ;  or  the  idea  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  imply,  being  but  an  ultimate  abstraction,  void, 
empty  (in  fact,  idea-less),  is  slighted  by  him  as  the 
Galhc  Deus,  le  dieu  fran9ais,  le  dieu-philosophe,  the 
Deus  of  the  Auf  klarung — ^for  by  such  phrases  we  may 
at  least  allow  ourselves  to  translate  his  thought.  To 
Hegel  the  introduction  of  this  Deus  is  only  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  question,  only  a  removal  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  by  a  single  step ;  it  is  but  the  Indian  elephant, 
which,  if  it  supports  the  world,  demands  for  its  own 
feet  the  tortoise.  To  Hegel,  in  his  way,  too,  God  is  a 
Subject,  a  Person,  a  Spirit ;  but  as  that  he  is  the  spliere 
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of  spheres  and  ckcle  of  circles,  in  whose  dialectic  evo- 
lution the  notion  of  a  beginning  is  a  constitutive  point, 
element,  or  moment,  but  at  the  same  time  not  partici- 
pating in  that  material  and  sensuous  nature  which  we 
attribute  to  the  character  of  a  beginning. 

Still,  when  our  object  is  a  beginning  in  relation  to 
Thought  as  Thought — to  Thought  perfectly  universally, 
whether  the  reference  of  our  view  be  to  the  thought  of 
God,  or  to  the  thought  of  man,  we  must  all  of  us  admit 
that  a  beginning  of  thought  is  to  thought  a  presuppo- 
sition absolutely  necessary.  Such  necessity  exists  for 
my  thought,  for  your  thought,  for  all  thought — let  us 
say,  then,  for  thought  in  general.  But  the  beginning 
of  thought  as  thought  could  only  be  that  it  Avas.  All 
that  thought  beginning  could  say  for  itself  would  be 
is,  or,  if  you  like,  am  ;  both  words  referring  simply,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  felt  thought  of  existence  in  general. 
The  absolutely  first  as  regards  Thought  just  is — Thought 
is,  or  rather  the  possibihty  of  Thought,  is,  for  as  yet  it 
is  only  undeveloped  and  unformed.  We  look  at  thought 
as  it  was  necessarily  constituted  at  the  moment  of  its 
supposed  birth,  and  entirely  apart  from  involution  in 
any  material  organ  or  set  of  organs — with  that  or  these 
Ave  have  nothing  to  do,  our  whole  business  is  with 
thought,  and  with  thought  as  it  in  its  own  self  unfolded 
and  expanded  itself.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
physiological  process  —  we  watch  only  thought,  the 
evolution  of  thought,  the  process  of  thought.  Taking 
thought,  then,  supposititiously  at  its  moment  of  birth, 
we  can  only  say  of  it,  it  is.  Nay,  as  already  remarked, 
it  could  only  say  is,  or  am,  of  itself,  or  to  itself;  for 
thought  is  reflex,  thought  speaks  to  itself,  thought  is 
conscious,  and  the  very  first  act  of  thought — though  in 
blindness,  dumbness,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  uncon- 
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sciousness — would,  of  necessity,  be  a  sense  of  Being. 
Thought,  then,  begins  with  the  single  predicate  is  (or 
am),  and  its  further  progress  or  process  will  evidently 
consist  of  an  evolution  or  multiplication  of  predicates  ; 
thought  will  simply  go  on  naming  to  itself  what  it  finds 
itself  to  be ; — and  this  is  just  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  at  this  system  of  predication,  then — at  this  evolution 
of  predicates — that  here,  in  Logic,  we  are  invited  to 
assist. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  'Being  is  the  Notion  only 
in  itself^  wiO.  probably  now  be  beginning  to  show  itself. 
The  Begriff,  the  Notion,  has  just  come  to  be  ;  Der  Be- 
griff  ist,  or  Cogito-sum  ;  for  Begriff  is  Cogito,  and  sum  is 
is.  Thought  now  is,  thought  is  in  itself,  it  has  come  to 
itself  so  far ;  it  refers  to  itself,  to  its  being  ;  it  has  come 
to  be,  it  simply  is — as  yet,  however,  only  in  itself. 
There  is,  as  yet,  only  blank  self-identity. 

It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  further,  here  also,  that 
as  thought  grows,  the  characteristics,  the  predicates 
that  will  add  themselves,  wUl  aU  possess  as  well  the 
^form  of  Being — they  will  all  be — ^we  shall  be  able  to 
say  of  each  of  them,  it  is.  Further,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  they  are  distinguishable,  that  is  that  they 
are  different,  that  is  that  they  are  other  to  other.  The 
very  process  of  the  growth — the  progression — will  be 
from  one  to  the  other,  a  constant  transition,  that  is,  to 
other,  others,  or  otherness.  The  reason  common  to  all 
this  is  just  that  as  yet  the  Notion  is  ordy  in  itself,  the 
form  as  yet  is  only  that  of  a  Seyn,  of  a  Being,  of  an 
Is,  of  simple  self-identity. 

The  process  is  predication  merely — a  substrate  or 
subject  is  excluded,  and  there  can  be  no  form  of  pro- 
position or  judgment.  It  is  a  progression  from  predi- 
cate  to   predicate — because   the   progress   of  Eeason 
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before  consciousness—the  Seyn— is  rather  a  process 
of  deposition  and  concretion,  and  implies  neither 
subject  nor  proposition. 

C.  2. 

Shall  I  be  able  to  conduct  you  through  this  vast 
Cyclopean  edifice — this  huge  structure — this  enormous 
pile — this  vast  mass — that  resembles  nothing  which  has 
ever  yet  appeared  in  France  or  England  or  the  world  ? 
One  of  those  vast  palaces,  it  is,  of  Oriental  dream, 
gigantic,  endless, — court  upon  court,  chamber  on 
chamber,  terrace  on  terrace, — built  of  materials  from 
the  east  and  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south, — 
marble  and  gold  and  jasper  and  amethyst  and  ruby, — old 
prophets  asleep  with  signet  rings, — guarded  by  mon- 
sters winged  and  unwinged,  footed  and  footless, — there 
out  in  the  void  desert,  separated  from  the  world  of  man 
by  endless  days  and  nights,  and  eternally  recurrent  and 
repeating  solitudes — lonely,  mysterious,  inexplicable, — a 
giant  dreamland,  but  still  barbaric,  incoherent,  barren  ! 
After  all,  the  omnium  gatherum  of  infinite  laborious- 
ness, — a  Chinese  puzzle,  a  mighty  ball  (m  snow-ball 
fashion)  of  picked-up  pieces  of  broken  crystal — re- 
flexions of  Heraclitus,  and  Parmenides,  and  Pytha- 
goras, and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Plotinus,  and 
Proclus,  and  Descartes,  and  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Jacob  Bohm,  and  a  thousand  others  !  No 
growth,  but  a  thing  of  infinite  meddle  and  make — a 
mass  of  infinite  joinings,  of  endless  seams  and  sutures, 
whose  opposing  edges  no  cunning  of  gum,  or  glue,  or 
paste,  or  paint  can  ever  hide  from  us ! 

Like  Goethe,  Hegel  is  a  proof  of  the  simple  open  sus- 
ceptibihty  and  ready  impressibility  of  the  Germans. 
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Contrary  to  general  supposition,  they  are  really  inorigi- 
native.  Nothing  in  Germany  grows.  Everything  is 
made :  all  is  a  Geviachies.  It  is  an  endless  recurrence 
to  the  beginning,  and  a  perpetual  refingering  of  the 
old,  with  hardly  the  addition  of  a  single  new  original 
grain. 

Hegel  coolly  accepts  the  new  position — demands 
no  proof,  supplies  no  proof — only  sets  to  work  new- 
arranging  and  new-labelling.  All  is  ideal,  and  all  is 
substance,  but  all  must  have  the  schema  of  subject. 
Nature  is  but  the  other  of  Spirit,  and  the  Logical  Idea 
unites  them  both.  This  is  parallel  to  the  scheme  of 
Spinoza,  Extension,  Thought,  and  Substance.  The 
general  schema  is  to  be  considered  applicable  also  as 
particular,  or  as  method.  All  are  ideas  ;  they  must  be 
classified,  then — thrown  into  spheres,  objective,  sub- 
jective, and  so  on.  The  logical  are  the  common  cate- 
gories— the  secret  machinery  of  the  whole — the  latent, 
internal,  invisible  skeleton. 

Say  a  pool  of  water  reflects  the  world  above.  Now, 
let  there  be  no  above,  but  let  the  pool  stiU  reflect  as 
before.  The  pool,  then,  becomes  in  itself  reflector  and 
reflexion,  subject  and  object — Man.  Eestore  now 
again  the  above  which  we  withdrew,  the  above  that 
was  reflected  in  the  pool — the  mighty  blue  gulf  of  the 
universe  ;  and  call  that  the  reflexion  of  a  mightier — to 
us  invisible — pool,  which  is  thus  also  reflector  and  re- 
flexion, subject  and  object,  but,  as  pool  of  all  pools, 
God.  This  is  an  image  of  Hegel's  world.  He  will  have 
no  Jenseits,  no  Yonder  and  Again  ;  all  shall  be  Diesseits, 
a  perpetual  Here  and  Now.  God  shall  be  no  mystery ; 
he  will  know  God.  He  wiU  apply  the  predicates  and 
name  the  subject.  The  logical  formulas  are  the  real 
predicates  of  God.    God  is  that  real  and  concrete — not 
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that  unreal  and  abstract,  not  that  nonentity  and  no- 
where that  is  understood  as  le  dieu  franqais,  the  Dieu  of 
the  Philosophes,  the  Gallic  God,  the  infidel  God.  Being 
and  Non-being  are  the  ultimate  secrets  of  the  universe, 
the  ultimate  and  essential  predicates  of  God. 

He  blinks  no  consequences  ;  eacli  individual  as  only 
finite,  as  only  Daseyn,  as  only  quasi-permanent  moment 
must  be  resolved  into  the  Werden,  which  alone  is  the 
truth  of  Being  and  Non-being.  He  wiU  pack  aU  into  the 
form  he  has  got — he  will  not  see  that  anything  sticks 
out  of  it — he  will  not  allow  himself  to  thuil?:  that  either 
he  or  we  see  that  it  is  a  packing. 

Again,  the  system  is  like  the  three  legs  which  are  the 
symbol  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Throw  it  as  you  wiU,  it 
keeps  its  feet.  Turn  it,  toss  it,  it  is  ever  the  same,  and 
triune.  There  is  a  magical  toy  just  like  it — consisting 
of  three  plates  or  so — seize  any  one  of  them,  and  aU 
clatters  down  into  the  same  original  form. 

The  Thing-in-itself  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  surface 
of  reflexion,  a  regulative.  Is,  taken  immediately,  that 
is,  without  reflexion,  is  a  pure  abstraction.  It  is  a 
pure  thought — a  mere  thought.  Hegel  sees  thus  an 
immense  magical  hollow  universe  construct  itself  around 
from  a  few  very  simple  elementary  principles  in  the 
centre. 

He  has  completely  wrested  himself  from  mere 
mortal  place — on  the  outside — groping  into  a  con- 
crete delusion.  He  sees  himself  like  a  planet  circUng 
round  a  centre  ;  he  sees  that  his  own  nature  mirrors 
that  centre;  then  he  forcibly  places  himself  in  the 
centre,  to  take  up,  as  it  were,  the  position  of  God,  the 
Maker,  and  sees  himself — as  mere  man — as  concrete 
delusion — circle  round  himself. 

How  small  must  all  other  men  appear  to  him — such 
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as or  as in  their  outer  and  utter   delusion ! 

And  the  other  pigmies  that  trip  over  his  Seyn  and  his 
Nichts  I     What  fearful  laughter  is  in  this  man ! 

Does  he  not  come  out  from  the  centre  of  that  world, 
that  den,  that  secret  chamber  of  his,  begrimed  with 
powder,  smelhng  of  sulphur — hke  some  conjuror ,^ — • 
hard  and  haggard,  his  voice  sepulchral  and  his  accents 
foreign,  but  his  laugh  the  laugh  of  demons  ?  Contrast 
this  with  the  simple  pious  soul,  on  the  green  earth, 
in  the  bright  fresh  air,  patiently  industrious,  patiently 
loving,  piously  penitent,  piously  hopeful,  sure  of  a 
new  world  and  a  new  life — a  better  world  and  a  better 
life — united  to  his  loved  ones  ;  there  for  ever  in  the 
realms  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

C.  3. 

In  Wesen  Hegel  has  to  exhibit  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  Essence  ;  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  assumed 
by  us  to  he  in  this,  that  it  alone  constitutes  the  reahty, 
while  the  manifestation  constitutes  the  unreality ; 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  manifestation 
depends  on  the  essence,  and  yet,  no  less,  the  essence 
depends  on  the  manifestation.  This  is  a  simple  idea  ; 
but  with  this,  and  this  only,  Hegel  contrives  to  wash 
over  page  after  page.  Such  a  conception  quite  suits  the 
nature  of  the  man  ;  his  delight  is  endless  in  it.  He  looks 
at  it  incessantly,  finding  ever  some  new  figure,  some 
new  phrase  for  the  extraordinary  inter-relations  of 
essence    and    manifestation.     And    never   were   such 

words  written — selcouth,  uncouth,  bizarre,  baroque . 

pertinent  and  valuable  only  to  a  Hegel,  Style  and  ter- 
minology how  clumsy,  inelegant,  obscure  !  Then  the 
figures,  hke  'life  in  excrement,'  an  endless  sprawl — 
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an  endless  twist  and  twine — endless  vermiculation,  like 
an  anthill. 

We  will  not  remain  content  with  the  manifestation, 
we  must  pierce  through  it  to  the  centre  verity,  he  says ; 
it  is  the  background  that  contains  the  true,  the  im- 
mediate outside  and  surface  is  untrue.  Then  this 
knowledge  is  a  reflexive  knowledge — it  does  not  take 
place  by  or  in  the  essence — it  begins  in  another,  it  has 
a  preliminary  path  to  travel — a  path  that  transcends  the 
directly  next  to  us,  or,  rather,  that  enters  into  this. 
Thought  must  take  hints  from  the  immediate,  and 
thus  through  interagency  attain  to  essence.  Then, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Strange,  meaningless,  stupid  as  all  this 
may  seem,  it  is  still  the  same  thing  that  is  spoken  of — 
the  mutual  relations  that  result  from  a  thing  considered 
at  once  as  essence  and  manifestation.  The  manifesta- 
tion exhibits  itself  as  real  and  unreal,  as  separable  from 
essence  and  inseparable,  and  the  whole  idea  is  the 
product  of  a  process  of  reflexion  between  the  two 
parts — between  the  sort  of  negative  abstraction  or 
interior  that  is  viewed  as  what  is  eminently  real  and 
that  corresponds  to  essence,  and  the  afiirmative  mani- 
festation or  exterior,  that  is  yet  viewed  as  relatively 
negative  and  unreal.  Essence,  in  short,  is  an  idea 
resulting  from  reflexes  between  an  outer  manifestation 
and  an  inner  centre  or  verity.  Such,  is  the  whole 
Metaphysic  of  the  matter,  and  to  this  we  have  page 
after  page  applied.* 

C.  4. 

Kant  ideally  cotistructed  all  as  far  as  the  Thing-in- 
itself,  God,  ImmortaUty,  &c.     Fichte  transmuted  the 

*  This  just  shows,  however,  that    distinctions — our  common  teims  ot 
we  must  verify  our  categories — our     thought  and  speech. 
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Thing-iii-itself  into  the  Anstoss,  the  Appulse,  and 
summed  up  the  others  under  the  Ego.  Schelling  got 
rid  of  Ego,  Anstoss,  &c.  in  his  neutrum  of  the 
Absohite.  Hegel  only  mediated  what  Kant  had  left 
immediate,  up  to  the  stand-point  of  Schelling  ;  that  is, 
he  deduced  by  a  process  of  evolution  the  Thing-in- 
itself,  &c.  The  means  he  adopted  consisted  of  his 
expedients  of  abstraction  and  reflexion.  Through 
these  he  succeeds  in  showing  the  mediate  nature  of 
these  Bestimmungen,  values,  previously  looked  on  as 
immediate. 

There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  Kant,  much  that 
is  sound  and  pregnant ;  but  there  is  again  even  in 
him,  mainly  Britannic  as  he  is,  the  German  tendency 
to  ride  an  idea  to  death — to  be  carried  on  one's  hobby- 
horse, nothing  doubting,  far  into  the  inane.  The  un- 
reality of  his  categories,  the  inconceivableness  of  their 
application,  the  unsatisfactormess  of  his  conclusions  on 
Time  and  Space,  the  insufficiency  of  his  schema  of  Time 
in  regard  to  Causality  (bunglingly  borrowed,  though  it 
be,  and  in  a  crumb-like  fashion,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) 
— all  this,  and  much  more,  must  be  held  as  evident. 
Then  Eichte  developes  a  most  pregnant  conception  in 
that  of  the  pure  Ego,  but  he  stops  there ;  or,  rather, 
everyone  instinctively  refuses  to  follow  him  farther 
on  his  hobby-horse  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis, 
and  wonders  at  the  simple,  futile  laboriousness  of  the 
noble,  honest  man.  Schelling  and  his  neutrum  must 
content  themselves  with  their  temporary  or  con- 
temporary influence.  He  was  ever,  as  it  were,  a  sus- 
ceptible, ardent  stripling — a  creature  of  books  and  the 
air  of  chambers  :  his  transcendence  of  the  Ego  only 
misled  Hegel,  and  his  neutrum  is  untenable.  If  ever 
man  dropped  into  the  grave  an  '  exasperated  striphng ' 

VOL.  I.  F 
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of  fourscore,  it  was  Sclielling.  He  longed  to  be  great ; 
but  neither  Ficlite,  nor  Spinoza,  nor  Jacob  Bohm,  nor 
Plotinus,  nor  Hegel  could  supply  him  with  a  bridge 
to  what  he  coveted.  Hegel  has  a  brassier  and  tougher 
determination  to  be  original  at  all  costs  than  Schelhng. 
He  attacks  all,  and  he  reconciles  all.  He  is  as  resolute 
a  Cheap-John,  as  cunning  and  unscrupulous  and  un- 
hesitating a  hawker,  as  ever  held  up  wares  in  market. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  same  credulity  in  the  sufficiency 
of  his  hobby-horse,  the  same  tendency  to  superfetation 
and  monstrosity.  Strange  how  such  a  tough,  shrewd, 
worldly  man  should  have  so  egregiously  deceived  him- 
self! Because  he  could  new-classify  and  new-name, 
he  actually  thinks  that  he  new-knows  and  new-under- 
stands  !  He  actually  believes  himself  to  say  something 
that  explains  the  mystery,  Avhen  he  says  materiature 
has  no  truth  as  against  Spirit,  and  Avhen  he  talks  of  the 
monstrous  power  of  contingency  in  Nature  !  No  ;  the 
current  belief  (as  sho^^^ii  in  Kossuth)  that  the  Germans 
have  got  deeper  into  the  infinite  than  other  people  is 
an  out-and-out  mistake.  They  have  generated  much 
monstrosity  both  in  literature  and  philosophy,  througli 
the  longing  to  be  great  and  new  ;  to  equal  the  bull, 
they  have  blown  themselves  out  like  the  frog,  and 
burst — that's  all !  A  few  grains  of  sound  thinking  can 
be  gathered  out  of  them,  but  with  what  infinite  labour! 
From  Fichte,  the  Ego  ;  from  Schelhng,  Nil ;  from  Hegel, 
amid  infinite  false,  some  true  classification  and  dis- 
tinction ;  from  old  Kant,  certainly  the  most,  and  with 
him  the  study  of  Metaphysic  must  in  Great  Britain 
recommence. 

In  regard  to  Hegel,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
are  seldom  far  from  each  other,  but  the  latter  pre- 
dominates.    If,  for  a  moment,  the  words  light  up,  and 
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a  view  be  granted,  as  it  were,  into  the  inner  mysteries, 
they  presently  quench  themselves  again  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  arbitrary  classification  and  artificial 
nomenclature.  The  turns  are  so  quick  and  thorough  ! 
one  moment  we  are  north,  the  next  south,  and,  in  fact, 
we  are  required  to  be  in  both  poles  at  once  !  An  art 
that  so  deftly  and  so  swiftly  turns  this  into  that,  and 
that  into  this,  rouses  suspicion  :  we  fear  it  is  but  the 
trick  of  speech  ;  we  fear  we  have  to  do  with  a  fencer 
but  all  too  cunning  ;  we  are  jealous  of  the  hot  and 
cold  blowing,  and,  hke  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  we 
exclaim,  '  An  I  thought  he  had  been  so  cunning  in 
fence,'  &c. 

We  cannot  help  seeing  an  attempt  to  knead  together 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  predecessors  :  the  categories, 
freedom,  and  antinomies  of  Kant,  the  Ego  and  the 
method  of  Fichte,  the  substance  and  the  neutrum  of 
Schelhng.  It  is  thus  he  would  make  his  Absolute 
Subject,  to  whom  we  can  see  no  bridge  ! — who  is  either 
oiu'selves,  or  we  cannot  get  at  him.  If  he  is  not  our- 
selves, he  refuses  to  cohere ;  we  cannot  articulate  the 
bones  of  this  Universal,  nor  breathe  into  him  individual 
life  !  He  will  not  cohere,  indeed  ;  hke  the  great  image 
in  Daniel,  he  breaks  in  pieces  of  his  own  accord,  and 
falls  down  futile.  The  sense  is  often  multiform,  like  a 
gipsy's  prophecy  or  the  scrolls  of  the  alchemists.  The 
Singular  is  being  constantly  hypostasised,  but  not  as 
singular — as  transformed  rather  into  his  huge,  vast,  self- 
contradictory,  untenable  Universal ! 

D.  1. 

The  transition  from  Seyu  (Being)  to  Daseyn  (There- 
being,  77ia^being)  is  a  faulty  one.     The  contradiction 
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latent  in  Werden  (Becoming)  itself,  and^  made  obvious 
to  thought  by  alternate  consideration  of  its  two  antago- 
nistic forms,  moments,  or  elements,  is  inadequately  ex- 
pressed by  Daseyn.  The  inadequacy  is  one  of  excess  : 
Daseyn  means  more  than  the  idea  to  which  it  is  apphed. 
Fixedness  in  the  flux,  or  quasi-permanence  in  the  flux, 
is  the  sole  notion  arrived  at  by  consideration  of  the 
contradiction  in  question.  Now  Daseyn,  it  must  be 
admitted,  implies,  so  far  as  its  etymology  is  concerned, 
but  Httle  more  than  this.  While  Seyn  is  Being,  Daseyn 
is  J7i6'r6'-being  or  Here-hemg ;  while  the  former  is  is, 
the  latter  is  there  or  Aere  is ;  and  the  there  or  here, 
tliough  in  itself  an  appellative  of  Space,  and  though  as 
yet  Space  and  its  concerns  have  no  place  among  these 
abstract  thoughts,  involves  an  error  so  completely  of 
the  infinitely  small  kind,  that  it  may  justifiably  be  neg- 
lected. But  an  appellative  of  space  is  not  the  only 
foreign  element,  the  interpolation  of  which  we  have 
liere  to  complain  of,  and  it  is  not  the  etymological  use 
of  the  word  which  we  are  here  iuchned  to  blame.  It 
is  in  the  ordinary  and  everyday  use  of  the  word  that 
the  source  of  the  error  lurks.  Daseyn,  in  fact,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  step  it  indicates  in  the  process,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  own  signification,  introduces  us  at  once  to 
a  general  insphering  universe,  and  particular  insphered 
unities.  Nay,  Hegel  himself  tacitly  accepts  all  this  new 
material  so  conveniently  extended  to  him,  for  he  says 
at  once  Daseyn  is  Quality ;  that  is,  having  arrived  at 
the  one  particular  quahty,  fixedness,  he  hesitates  not  to 
subhme  it  into  the  type  of  all  quality,  or  into  quality 
in  general.  This,  however,  is  just  what  the  Germans 
themselves  call  Erschleichung  ;  there  is  here  the  sem- 
blance only  of  exact  science,  the  reahty,  however,  of 
interpolation  and  surreptitious  adoption.    Seyn,  Nichts, 
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Werden,  Eutstelien,  Vergehen  (Being,  Nothing,  Becom- 
ing, Origin,  Decease),  liave  been  turned  and  tossed, 
rattled  and  clattered  before  us,  till  the  sort  of  in- 
voluntary voluntary  admission  is  extracted,  '  Oh,  yes, 
we  see;  Daseyn  is  the  next  step.'  But  after  this  admis- 
sion the  logical  juggler  has  it  all  his  own  way  :  Daseyn 
being  conceded  him  in  one  sense,  the  fine  rogue  uses  it 
henceforth  freely  in  all. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  fixedness — that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  realise  what  fixedness  it  is.  This  fixedness, 
it  may  be  said,  is  the  fixedness  in  the  flux,  the  fixedness 
between  coming  to  be  and  ceasing  to  be ;  and  fixedness, 
so  placed,  indicates  a  very  peculiar  quahty — the  quality, 
in  fact,  of  aU  quality.  It  is  the  abstract  expression  of 
every  existent  unity,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  just 
such  fixedness  is  the  abstract  absolute  constitution  of 
every  existent  particular  entity  ;  and  it  is  no  subrep- 
tion to  call  it  quahty,  for  every  entity  that  bodily  or 
mentally  is  there,  is  there  by  virtue  of  this  fixedness  in 
the  coming  and  going — that  is,  by  virtue  of  its  quahty. 
To  this,  the  only  reply  is,  You  admit  the  objection,  you 
drag  in  the  empirical  world.  Then  they  say,  Wliy,  we 
have  never  excluded  it.  We  admit  the  presence  of 
Anschaiien  (perception)  behind  all  our  reasoning  ;  but 
we  contend  that  all  our  reasoning  is  absolutely  free 
from  it,  that  there  is  no  materiature  whatever  in  it, 
that  it  consists  of  absolutely  pure  abstract  thought. 
Our  Werden  is  the  pure  thought  of  all  actual  Wer- 
dens ;  our  Daseyn  is  just  what  of  pure  thought  aU 
actual  Daseyns  contain.  Daseyn  is  nothing  but  that 
abstract  fixedness.  Then  we  conclude  with — It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  so,  but  the  presence  of  actual  percep- 
tion is  constantly  throwing  in  prismatic  colours,  and 
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the  whole  process,  if  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  rigorous 
one,  is  a  self-delusion. 

This  (of '  Bestimmung,  Beschaffenheit,  und  Grenze,'  in 
the  full  Logic)  is  the  most  intricate  and  the  least  satis- 
factory discussion  we  have  yet  been  offered.  There  is 
no  continuous  deduction :  the  deduction,  in  fact,  seems 
to  derive  its  matter  from  without,  and  so  to  be  no 
deduction  at  all.  The  distinctions  are  wire-drawn, 
equivocal,  shadowy,  evanescent.  The  turns  and  con- 
tradictions are  so  numerous,  that  suspicion  lowers  over 
the  whole  subject.  It  is  an  imbrogho  and  confusion 
that  no  patience,  no  skill  can  satisfactorily  disentangle. 
The  greater  the  study,  the  more  do  weak  points  come 
to  hght.  For  what  purpose,  for  example,  has  Eigen- 
schaft,  a  word  involving  the  same  matter,  been  treated 
several  pages  previously  in  an  exoteric  fashion,  if  not 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  esoteric  fashion  here  ?  Then 
will  this  hocus-pocus  with  Bestimmtheit,  Bestimmung, 
Beschaffenheit,  An  sich,  An  ihm,  &c.,  really  stand  the 
test  of  anything  like  genuine  inspection  ?  We  are  first 
told  that,  &c. — He  then  describes,  &c.  A  very  pretty 
imbrogho,  truly !  and  one  that  results  from  the  same 
thoughts  being  contorted  through  all  manner  of  dif- 
ferent terms.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  confusion, 
the  greatest  is  behind,  &c. — We  are  next  told,  &c. 
Suppose  we  apply  his  own  illustration  to  his  own 
words,  we  shall  find  that  in  man  his  Bestimmung  is 
Denken,  his  Bestimmtheit  ditto,  his  An  sich  ditto,  and 
his  An  ihm  ditto.  His  Seyn-fiir-Anderes  is  called  his 
Natiirhchkeit,  but  might  easily  be  shown  to  be 
just  Denken  too.  The  confusion,  in  fact,  becomes 
everywhere  worse  confounded.  All  seems  a  mere  arbi- 
trary play  of  words,  the  player  perpetually  shifting  his 
point  of  view  without  giving  notice  of  the  shift.     But 
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what,  then,  can  be  the  truth  here?     The  truth  is,  we 
have  just  to  do  with  a  brassy  adventurer  who  passes 
himself  off  as  a  philosopher,  but  presents  as  his  creden- 
tials only  an  involved,  intricate,  and  inextricable  re- 
formation of  the  industry   of  Kant ;  and  this,  in  the 
middle  of  adventurer-like  perpetual  abuse,  derision,  and 
condemnation  of  this  same  Kant.     The  object  he  seems 
to  have  here  before  his  eyes,  is  the  special  constitutive 
quahty  of  Something,  which  is  a  compound  of  outer 
manifestation  and  inner  capability.     Then,  that  there  is 
sometimes  an  outer  manifestation  that  does  not  seem 
directly  to  depend  on  the  inner  force,  but  to  be  mere 
outside.     Then,  that  accidental  and  essential  manifesta- 
tions are  really  the  same.     Then,  that  a  thing  changed 
by  influence  of  something,  reacts  on  that  something, 
contributes  elements  to  its  own  change  and  maintains 
itself  against   the    Other.       Water   hquid,   and  water 
frozen,  are  the  same  yet  different,  for  example,  two 
somethings   and   one  something;    the   negation  seems 
immanent,  it  is  the  development  of  the  Within-itself  of 
the  Something.      Otherness  appears  as  own  moment  of 
Something — as  belonging  to  its  Within-itself      Then, 
that  the  identity  and  diversity  of  the  two  Somethings 
lead  to  Limit,  &c.  &c.      The  whole  business  of  Hegel 
is   here  to  reduce  these  empirical   observations  into 
abstract   terms,  and   to  treat  them   as  if  they  Avere 
results  of  thought  alone,  and  as  if  they  were  legiti- 
mately and  duly  deduced  from  his  abstract  commence- 
ment with  pure  Being.     The  confusion  of  language,  the 
mterpolation  of  foreign  elements,  the  failure  of  exact 
deduction,  the  puzzle-headed  fraudulence  of  the  whole 
process,  can  escape  no  one.     He  draws  first  his  great 
lines  of  Being  and  Nothing.     Then,  over  the  cross  of 
these  two  lines,  he  sets  himself,  hke  a  painter,  to  lay 
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on  coat  after  coat  of  verbal  metapliysic  with  the  extra- 
vagant expectation  tliat  the  real  world  will  at  length 
emerge.  The  first  coat  to  the  cross  is  Werden; 
again  it  is  Daseyn ;  and  again  it  is  Fiirsichseyn. 
It  also  becomes  manifest  that  he  alternately  paints  with 
two  colours  and  with  one  :  Being  and  Nothing  two, 
Becoming  one,  Origin  and  Decease  two,  Daseyn  one, 
Eeality  and  Js^egation  two,  Something  one.  An  sich  and 
Seyn-fur-Anderes  two,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found,  in 
flrct,  that  the  whole  process  is  but  a  repeated  coating 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  now  as  diverse  and  again  as 
identical  till  the  end  of  the  entire  three  volumes. 

Nor  is  it  a  bit  better  with  his  exoteric  works — not 
a  bit  with  the  •  Philosophy  of  History,'  the  most  exoteric 
of  all !  Second  chapter,  second  section,  second  part,  it 
has  a  strange  effect  to  hear  Hegel  talk  of  the  Greek 
and  Christian  Gods  in  the  same  breath  :  '  Man,  as  what 
is  spiritual,  constitutes  what  is  True  in  the  Grecian 
Gods,  that  by  which  they  come  to  stand  above  all 
Nature-gods,  and  above  all  abstractions  of  a  One  and 
Supreme  Being.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  also  stated  as 
an  advantage  in  the  Grecian  Gods,  that  they  are  con- 
cei\'ed  as  human,  Avhereas  this  is  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  Christian  God.  Schiller  says,  "  Men  were 
more  Godlike  when  Gods  were  more  Menhke."  But 
tlie  Grecian  Gods  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more 
human  than  the  Christian  God.  Christ  is  much  more 
Man :  he  hves,  dies,  suffers  death  on  the  Cross ;  and 
this  is  infinitely  more  human  than  the  man  of  beau- 
tiful nature  among  the  Greeks ! '  Was  there  ever  any 
really  divine  sense  of  the  All  awakened  in  him? 
What  curious  maundering  dreaming,  or  dreaming 
maundering,  is  aU  that  playing  at  philosophising  over 
the  Greek  Gods !     He  talks  much  of  abstract  and  con- 
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Crete  ;  but,  after  all,  did  the  concrete  ever  shine  into 
him  but  through  the  abstractions  of  books?  Of  the 
origin  of  these  Gods  in  common  human  nature,  do  we 
get  a  single  glimpse  in  all  his  maundering?  They 
came  from  other  nations  and  they  did  not,  they  are 
local  and  not  local,  they  are  spiritual  and  they  are 
natural ;  and  it  is  black  and  -white,  and  red  and  green, 
and  look  here  and  look  there,  and  this  is  so  and  so, 
and  that  is  so  and  so :  and  so  all  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, clear  and  intelligible  !  How  could  he  ever 
get  anyone  to  listen  to  such  childish  theorising — dis- 
connected theorising,  and  silly,  aimless  maundering — 
the  thought  of  his  substance,  that  developes  itself  from 
An  sich  to  Flir  sich,  recurring  to  him  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals, and  prompting  then  a  sudden  spasmodic  but 
vain  sprattle  at  concatenation  and  reconcihation  ? 
The  fact  is,  it  is  all  maundering,  but  with  the  most 
audacious  usurpation  of  authoritative  speech  on  the 
mysteries  that  must  remain  mysteries.  '  God  must 
take  form,  for  nothing  is  essential  that  does  not  take 
form ; '  '  but  if  God  is  to  appear  in  an  appropriate  Ex- 
pression, this  can  only  be  the  human  form  :  ' — what  is 
this  maundering — does  Hegel  see  anything  ?  What  is 
God  to  Hegel?  Does  he  figure  a  tmiversal  thought, 
conscience,  will,  emotion, — a  universal  spirit?  Has 
that  spirit  the  sense  of  '  I '  ? — can  there  be  thought, 
conscience,  emotion,  will,  without  'I'?  How  am  I  to 
figure  myself  beside  this  Hegelian  universal  ?  How 
comes  my  thought  to  be  mine,  egoised  into  my  '  I '  ? 
How  am  I  speciahsed  out  of  the  "Universal  ?  Is  it  not 
a  vain  wresthng  to  better  name  the  All  in  characteristics 
of  mind  ?   Is  there  any  deduction — any  explanation  ? 

The  exasperating  sensation  in  attempting   to   con- 
strue all  this  into  ordinary  words  or  forms  of  thought ! 
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It  is  just  that  there  is  no  Jenseits,  no  Yonder,  only  a 
Here  and  Now  of  Spirit  running  through  its  moments  ! 
What  relief  to  the  Understandmg  on  such  premises, 
but  the  Materiahsm  of  Feuerbach  or  the  Singleism  of 
Stirner,  which  seem  indeed  to  have  so  originated? 

Language  contains  so  many  words,  distinguished 
by  so  very  shglit,  subtle,  and  delicate  meanings,  that 
it  gives  vast  opportunities  to  a  genius  such  as  that  of 
Hegel ;  who  delights  to  avail  himself  of  them  all,  to 
join  them,  disjoin  them,  play  with  them  like  an  adept, 
arriving  finally  to  be  able  to  play  a  dozen  games  at 
once  of  this  sort  of  chess,  bhndfold.  His  whole  talk 
seems  to  be  a  pecuhar  way  of  naming  the  common, — a 
simply  Hegel's  way  of  speaking  of  Natm^ahsm.  Y/liat 
is,  is,  and  I  give  such  and  such  names  to  it  and  its 
process, — but  I  do  not  fathom  or  explain  it  and  its  pro- 
cess— I  merely  mention  it  in  other  than  the  usual  words. 

The  '  Vestiges '  transcend  the  actual  only  in  a 
Physical  interest ;  but  here  the  Physical  is  translated 
iuto  the  Metaphysical.  The  final  aim  of  all  is  Con- 
sciousness ;  and  said  Consciousness  is  figured,  not  as 
subjective,  as  possessed  by  some  individual,  but  as 
objective  and  general,  as  substantive  and  universal. 
The  reahsed  freedom  of  spirit  viewed  as  substantive 
Iteason,  this  is  the  process  we  are  to  see  taking  place, 
and  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  State  we  are  to  recognise 
its  closest  approximation  to  realisation !  The  State  is 
the  nidus  in  which  are  deposited  all  the  successive 
gains  of  the  world-spirit.  The  State  is  the  grand  pupa 
of  existence,  surrounded  by  the  necessary  elements  of 
nourishment,  &c.  Mankind  are  seen,  then,  hke  coral 
insects,  subjectively  secreting  intelligence,  and  deposit- 
ing the  same  objectively  in  the  rock  of  the  State! 

Is,  then,  a  Constitution  the  great  good,  as  it  were 
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the  fi'uit  and  outcome  of  the  whole  universe  ?  In  spite 
of  all  changes  in  Ideals  and  Eeals,  is  there  an  objec- 
tive spiritual  gain  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  ?  Can  this  be  exhibited  ?  Out  of  the 
human  real,  reposing  on  and  arising  from  the  human 
ideal,  is  there  a  universal  real  or  ideal  gained  ?  Can 
it  be  characterised  ?  Carlyle,  '  as  witness  Paris-city,' 
admits  that  much  has  been  realised  ;  but  is  not  his 
stand-point  chiefly  rejection  of  the  objective  and  as- 
sertion of  the  subjective  ?  Is  not  that  the  nucleus  of 
Hero-worship, — which  looks  for  weal  from  living  in- 
dividuals, not  from  the  objective  depositions  of  Eeason 
(in  the  shape  of  Institutions)  in  time?  Is,  then,  the 
great  practical  question  that  of  Hegel,  not  what  was 
he  or  what  was  another,  but  what  are  the  objective 
gains  of  the  world-spirit  ? 

Hegel  alludes  to  an  '  element  in  man  that  elevates 
him  above  the  place  of  a  mere  tool  and  identifies  him 
with  the  Universal  itself ;  there  is  the  divine  in  him, 
freedom,  &c. — the  brute  is  not,  &c. — but,'  he  says, 
'  Ave  enter  not  at  present  on  proof ;  it  would  demand  an 
extensive  analysis,  &c.  &c. ! ! '  Eancy  the  audacious 
cheek  of  the  Professor,  beating  down  his  hearers  by 
mere  words — giving  other  names  to  common  categories 
— as  if  they  were  all  thereby  explained  and  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket !  Where  is  his  justification — where 
is  the  basis  of  all  those  fine  airs  of  superiority  ?  Does 
he  beheve  more  than  a  Divine  government  of  the 
world — does  he  see  aught  else  than  the  hard  lot  of 
much  that  is  good  and  true  ?  Is  the  one  explained  or 
only  named  by  the  word  Pi,eason,  and  the  other  by 
Contingency? — 'which  latter  has  received  from  the 
former,  the  Idea,  authority  to  exercise  its  monstrous 
influence ! '     Must  Ave  not  repeat — dedit  verba  ? 
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It  is  intelligible  how  the  State  looms  so  large  in 
Hegel's  eyes.  It  is  a  type  of  the  step  in  Philosophy 
named  the  transcendhig  of  the  Ego.  The  will  and 
the  idea  here  are  not  expressions  of  what  is  individual, 
but  of  what  is  general.  This  is  true,  too,  to  the  aim 
of  the  Socratic  geuerahsation  which  raised  up  the 
Universal  and  Necessary  out  of  the  Particular  and 
Accidental.  But  does  all  one's  worth  come  from  the 
State  ?  Since  the  State  grows  in  worth,  must  not  a 
portion  of  worth  come  from  the  Individual  ?  Is  not  the 
individual  always  higher  than  the  State, — Christ  than 
Jewry,  Socrates  than  Athens,  Confucius  than  China.? 

Hegel  is  always  pedagogue-like — with  him  naming 
is  explaming.  Nor  is  it  true  that  we  are  more  subjec- 
tive, the  Greeks  more  objective.  Xenophon  (the 
murmurs  of  the  inchvidual  Ten  Thousand)  as  well  as 
Homer  (Thersites)  shows  subjectivity  to  have  had 
greater  influence  then  than  now. 

How  definitively  conclusive  Hegel  is  to  himself 
on  all  these  matters  in  this  '  Philosophy  of  History ! ' 
\Yhetlier  he  is  in  Africa  or  Europe,  America  or  Asia, 
he  dictates  his  views  equalty  imperially — his  findings 
are  infalhble,  never  doubt  it,  sk ! — Ah  me  !  these  sen- 
tences on  all  and  ever3'thing  in  the  world  are  quite 
irreversible !  '  In  Aschantee,  the  solemn  ceremony 
begins  with  an  ablution  of  the  bones  of  the  mother  of 
the  king  in  the  blood  of  men  : '  why  does  Absolute 
Wisdom  omit  to  ask  itself.  What,  if  she  still  live? 
The  statesman  shows  his  son  how  very  httle  wisdom  is 
requir-ed  in  the  governing  of  the  world  ;  and  Hegel 
makes  plain  here  that  Absolute  Knowledge  has  only  to 
assert  and  again  assert,  and  always  assert.  How  un- 
scrupulous that  gniff  of  condemnation !  How  unhesi- 
tating that  decisiveness  of  sentence  in  the  midst  of  so 
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little  certainty! — bless  you!  he  does  not  fear!  An 
impure  spirit,  with  impure  motives,  takes  to  an  ethereal 
subject,  will  take  rank  -with  the  best,  ivill  speak  as 
authoritatively  as  they,  and  pours  out  indiscriminately 
slag  and  ore  :  Germany  here,  too,  true  to  its  character 
of  external  intentional  effort  according  to  the  receipt 
in  its  hands.  But  in  that  leaden  head  of  his,  what 
strange  shapes  his  thoughts  take,  and  how  strangely  he 
names  them ! 

In  the  Preface  to  the  '  Phaenomenology,'  observe 
the  dry,  sapless,  wooden  characterisation,  in  strange, 
abstract,  prosaic  figures,  of  the  hapless  plight  of  the 
unfortunate  ScheUingian!  Hegel  it  is,  rather  than 
ScheUiug,  who  has  put  in  place  of  reasoning,  a  curious 
species  of  inward  vision  —  applied  it  is  to  strange 
things  of  wire  in  an  element  of  sawdust,  dvdl,  dead, 
half-opaque,  soundless,  fleshless,  inelastic — a  motion  as 
of  worms  in  a  skull  of  wood — not  the  rich  shapes  in 
the  blue  heaven  of  the  true  poet's  phantasy  !  How  he 
continues  throwing  the  same  abstract,  abstruse,  con- 
fused prose  figures  at  ScheUing !  Verily,  as  Humboldt 
says  of  him,  language  here  has  not  got  to  the  Durch- 
hrech  :  that  is,  we  may  say,  perhaps,  language  remains 
ever  underground  here,  muffled,  and  never  gets  to  break 
through,  as  flowers  elsewhere  do,  or  as  other  people's 
teeth  do  !  Eeally,  Hegel's  rhetoric  is  absolutely  his 
own.  There  is  something  unhefangenes — simpletonish 
— in  him  :  he  is  still  the  Suabian  lout ! 


D.  2. 

This — referring  to  a  passage  in  the  same  Preface — 
is  just  a  description  in  abstracto  of  Self-consciousness. 
The  Ego  is  first  unal  simplicity, — that  is,  unal  or  simple 
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negativity ;  but  just,  as  it  were,  for  this  very  reason 
(tliat  is,  to  Imow  itself  and  be  no  longer  negative,  or 
because  it  iinds  itself  in  a  state  of  negativity)  it  be- 
comes self-separated  into  duality — it  becomes  a  duplica- 
tion, a  duad,  the  units  of  whicli  confront  each  other, 
in  the  forms  of  Ego-subject  and  Ego-object;  and  then, 
again,  this  very  self-separation,  this  very  self-duplica- 
tion, becomes  again  its  own  negation — the  negation  of 
the  duality,  inasmuch  as  its  confronting  units  are  seen 
to  be  identical,  and  the  antithesis  is  reduced,  the 
antagonism  vanishes.  This  process  of  individual  self- 
consciousness  has  just  to  be  transferred  to  the  All,  the 
Absolute,  the  Substance,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  unal  negativity  of  Spirit  passing  into  the 
hetereity  of  external  Nature,  finally  to  return  reconciled, 
harmonious,  and  fi^ee  into  its  own  self.  Surely,  too, 
that  process  of  self-consciousness  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  method  and  matter  of  Hegel ! 

An  sich  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ill-fitting  shoe. 
First,  consciousness  is  only  in  itself — or,  as  the  German 
seems  to  have  it,  only  at  itself,  only  in  its  own  proxi- 
mity :  there  is  malaise  quite  general,  indefinite,  and 
indistuict ;  it  is  everywhere  in  general,  and  nowhere  in 
particular.  But,  by  degrees,  the  mist  and  blur,  the 
nebula,  resolves  itself  into  foci  and  shape  ;  Ansichseyn 
becomes  Fiirsichseyn,  and  it  is  seen — that  the  shoe  is 
too  wide  in  the  heel — that  and  nothino;  else. 

The  intermedium  is  the  fii'st  step  in  the  divine  pro- 
cess (the  phase  of  universahty,  latent  potentiahty  being 
first  assumed)  ;  it  is  reflexion  into  its  own  self,  and  as 
such  only,  and  no  more,  it  is  the  awakening  of  con- 
sciousness, the  kindling,  the  lighting,  the  flashing  up 
of  the  Ego,  which  is  pure  negativity  as  j^et.  First,  the 
Ego  was  only  in  or  at  itself  evcry^vllere  in  general  and 
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nowhere  in  particular, — that  is,  latent  only,  potential 
only  (the  formless  infinite,  indefinite  nebula) ;  then 
comes  reflexion  of  this  into  itself  or  on  to  itself,  and 
this  reflexion  is  a  sort  of  medium,  an  element  of  union, 
a  principle  of  connection  between  self  and  self  In 
this  stage,  the  previously  Indefinite  comes  to  be  for 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  physical  world,  it  is  a 
finite,  circumscribed,  individual  entity,  and  in  the  meta- 
physical a  self-consciousness.  Eeduced  to  its  most 
abstract  form,  it  is  nothing  but  a  Becoming — a  becom- 
ing something — a  focus  in  the  nebula,  an  Ego  in  con- 
sciousness. Ego  is  immediate  to  Ego,  focus  to  focus  ; 
the  mediacy  then  leads  only  to  a  condition  of  im- 
mediacy. Process  is  no  prejudice  to  unity,  nor  mediacy 
to  immediacy ;  it  is  a  one,  a  whole,  an  Absolute,  all 
the  same. 

The  same  reason — the  sairie  forms,  processes,  pecuhar 
experiences  and  characters,  exist  in  the  outer  world 
which  exist  in  the  inner  :  analogy  passes  into  its  very 
t^epths — the  outer  is  just  the  inner,  but  in  the  form  of 
outerness  or  hetereity.  Thus  Hegel,  horsed  on  his 
idea,  penetrates  and  permeates  the  whole  universe  both 
of  mind  and  matter,  and  construes  all  into  a  one  in- 
dividuahty — which  is  Substance,  the  True,  the  Abso- 
lute, God. 

The  idea  is  evidently  substance,  for  it  is  common  to 
all ;  it  is  the  common  element ;  it  is  the  net  into  which 
all  is  wrought,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical.  Be- 
hind the  logical  categories,  there  lie  side  by  side  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual.  Hegel  really  meant  it — 
and  Eosenkranz  is  wrong  to  take  it  as  mere  figurative 
exaggeration — when  he  says  that  what  is  here  is  '  the 
Demonstration  of  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  essence 
before  the  creation  of  nature  and  a  finite  spirit.' 
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Much  is  Aristotelian  in  the  above.  There  are  re- 
flexes of  the  ovvai^-ig  and  the  Evipyeta.  It  is  Metaphysic 
Proper,  an  inquiry  into  the  essential  to  t'i  sttiv. 

Negation  to  Hegel  always  seems  to  produce  affirma- 
tion, not  destruction.  Negation  seems  in  him,  indeed, 
but  the  specific  title  of  the  element  of  variety  and  dis- 
tinction. Such  element  is,  in  fact,  negation.  It  is 
negation  of  its  own  unity,  and  each  constituent  member 
is  the  negative  of  the  rest  and  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  organic  idea — 
a  concrete  idea — in  which  beginning  is  to  be  taken  as 
also  ideal,  not  a  thing  in  time  and  nature,  but  a  mere 
thought  so  and  so  characterised  and  articulated  with 
the  rest.  The  same  is  the  case  with  subjectivity  in 
general,  and  my  subjectivity  in  special. 

'  There  are  periods  when  Thought  compromises  Ex- 
istence— when  it  becomes  destructive,  negative.  These 
are  periods  of  so-called  Enlightenment.  But  Thought, 
that  has  done  this,  must  in  its  turn  be  looked  at.'  The 
true  nature  of  the  Begriff  must  be  seen  into  ;  and  he 
who  understands  Hegel's  word  BegiiiT,  understands 
Hegel. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  his  abstraction,  there  is 
ahvays  in  Hegel  a  glance  at  the  whole  concrete  actual 
universe.  Yet  to  read  him  is  not  to  judge  of  things  as 
this  or  that,  but  to  follow  a  thread  of  aqua  regia  that 
dissolves  and  resolves  the  things  themselves — a  men- 
struuni  in  which  the  most  hard  and  solid  objects  become 
quick  and  flow.  Hegel,  indeed,  seems  ever  to  drive 
into  the  very  grounds  of  things.  Still,  his  secret  is 
very  much  the  translating  of  the  concrete  individual 
into  the  abstract  general  or  universal.  He  is  always 
intelligible  when  we  keep  before  us  the  particular  in- 
dividual he  is  engaged  translating ;  but  let  us  lose  the 
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object,  the  translation  becomes  hopeless.  The  eye 
must  never  wander  ;  let  a  single  hint  be  missed,  let  a 
single  stitch  drop,  the  whole  is  to  recommence  again. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  '  Phaenomenology,'  on  Sensuous 
Certainty,  is  generally  looked  on  as  very  extravagant 
and  untenable ;  stiU  it  is  really  in  abstract  terms  a  very 
fair  description  of  the  progress  of  consciousness  from 
crude  Sensation  to  intelligent  Perception.  This  is  its 
intention,  and  not  a  dialectic  destruction  of  an  outer 
world.  Still,  Hegel  may  very  well  speak  of  a  reversion 
or  inversion;  for  whereas  elsewhere  things  support 
thoughts,  in  him,  on  the  contrary,  thoughts  support 
things,  and  the  tendency  in  the  reader  to  dazzle,  dizzi- 
ness, and  tu7"n,  cannot  be  wondered  at.  But  the  thought 
being  the  prius,  this  method  must  be  right. 

D.  3. 

Hegel  will  look  at  everything  and  say  what  it  is. 
In  his  eyes,  what  we  caU.  the  common  idea  of  God  is 
an  abstraction  utterly  vague  and  predicateless.  Then, 
again,  it  is  thought  that  is  the  true  mental  act  appH- 
cable  to  God.  God,  as  a  universal,  is  not  only  thought, 
but  in  the  form  of  thought.  We  see  here,  then,  that 
Hegel's  system  is  a  universe  of  thought,  in  which 
Nature,  the  Ego — God  himself,  in  a  sense — are  but 
moments  ;  or  the  universe  is  an  organon  of  thought  into 
which  all  particulars — the  whole  itself — are  absorbed 
as  moments;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  moments — 
which,  however,  is  other  than  an  aggregate — constitutes 
the  organic  whole.  The  general  conception  under  the 
phrase  supreme  being — as  eighteenth  century  enlighten- 
ment (in  which  the  bulk  even  of  Ecclesiastics,  forgetting 
their  Bible,  now  share)  has  it — is  quite  abstract,  quite 
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formal,  or  formell ;  tliat  is,  it  is  an  empty  formal  act  in 
whicli  there  is  no  substance— it  is  a  longing  opening  of 
the  jaws,  but  there  is  no  nut  between  them. 

The  universe  in  time  is  viewed  grandly  as  a  Spirit 
whose  object  is  to  bring  before  his  own  consciousness  all 
that  he  is  in  himself,  and  each  new  fact  so  brought  be- 
comes superseded  and  transformed  as  a  step  to  a  higher 
stage.     History  is  really  such — consciousness  in  per- 
petual enlargement,  enfranchisement,  elevation.    This 
can  be  personified  as  a  Spirit;  and — all  being  thought 
— this  Spirit  is  the  Universe,  the  One,  the  All,  God. 
In  it  empirical  Egos  are  but  as  moments,  but  as  scales 
of  thought.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  Philosophy  with 
Hegel   wiU  be  the  developed  sum  of    aU   preceding 
Philosophies.     The  progress  pidui^ed  in  the  'History 
of  Philosophy  '  is  the  process  of  Philosophy  itself ;  and 
in  Philosophy,   this    progress   is   seen   in   unempirical 
development.     Thought  as  it  is,  is  concrete ;  that  is, 
it  is  Idea.     The  knowledge  or  science  of  this,  relating 
as  it  does  to  a  concrete,  will  be  a  system — for  a  con- 
crete is  self-diremption  in  self-union  or  self-conservation. 
And  here,  then,  is  it  at  once  necessity  and  freedom : 
necessity,  as  so   and  so   constituted  ;  fi'eedom,  as  that 
constitution  is  its  own,  and  has  its  own  play,  its  own 
life.     A  sphere  of  spheres  it  is,  each  a  necessary  mo- 
ment, and  the  entire   idea  constituted  by  the  system  of 
these,  at  the  same  time   that  the  entke  idea  appears 
also  in  each. 

The  idea  is  thought,  not  as  formal,  but  as  the  self- 
evolving  totality  of  its  own  peculiar  principles  and 
laws,  which  it  gives  to  its  own  self,  and  not  already 
has  and  finds  to  its  hand  in  its  own  self.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Hegel.  He  thus  avoids  the  question 
of  a  first  cause  ;  constitutiDg  tliought  as  the  first,  the 
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last,  and  the  only.  That  thought  might  give  itself 
its  own  distinctions  is  evident  from  language.  To  use 
but  inadequate  examples,  thing  is  but  a  form  of  think, 
thajiMni  but  another  way  of  saying  thinMvl. 

Can  creation  be  accounted  for  otherwise  ?  Assume 
God — well,  creation  is  simply  his  thought ;  in  the 
world  of  man  and  nature  we  have  simply  to  do  with 
the  thought  of  God.  We  cannot  suppose  God  making 
the  world  like  a  mason.  It  is  sufficient  that  God 
think  the  world.  But  we  have  thus  access  to  the 
thought  of  God — the  mind  of  God.  Then  our  own 
thought — as  thought — is  analogous.  So  the  progress 
of  generahsation  is  to  study  thought  as  thought  in  the 
form  of  a  Universal.  Thought  being  viewed  in  this 
way,  the  whole  is  changed :  creation,  God,  and  all  else 
have  taken  up  quite  new  and  different  relations ;  nor  is 
there  any  longer  the  difficulty  of  a  beginning,  &c. 
Logic,  thus,  has  to  do  quite  with  the  supersensual ; 
Mathematic  is  seen  to  be  quite  sensuous  in  comparison. 

In  the  beginning  —  Seyn  und  Mchts,  Being  and 
Nothing — there  is  room  for  much  reflexion.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  it  relates  to  formal  and  profes- 
sional Logic  only.  It  must  be  taken  sub  specie  ceterjii. 
The  whole  question,  What  was  the  beginning — what 
was  it  that  was  the  first.? — is  there.  The  answer, 
God,  does  not  suffice  ;  for  the  question  still  recurs.  And 
God — whence  ?  Hegel  must  be  credited  with  the 
most  profound  and  exhaustive  thought  here.  It  is 
the  first  question  in  universal  Metaphysic.  Wliat  was 
the  beginning  ?  How  are  we  to  conceive  that  ? 
Eather,  we  feel  that  it  is  inconceivable:  we  feel  that, 
when  we  answer,  Oh,  God  of  course,  we  have  yielded 
to  our  own  impatience — to  our  own  weariness  of  what 
is  never-ending,  and  that  the  terminus  we  have  so  set 

C  2 
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up  is  arbitrary  merely,  a  word  mainly  ;  that,  in  short, 
the  business  is  to  begin  again  so  soon  as  we  have  taken 
breath  and  recovered  temper.  There  is  a  whole  school, 
however,  which  pronounces  this  to  be  the  answer ;  that 
is,  that  answer  there  is  none  for  us.  Humanity  is  to  see 
liere  its  own  deficiency  and  insufficiency  of  origmal 
nature.  We  are  only  adequate  to  a  compartment,  not 
to  the  whole.  Our  sphere  is  hmited ;  our  functions  must 
learn  and  acknowledge  their  own  bounds.  Perception 
and  confession  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  all  such  ques- 
tions, constitute  on  our  part  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

This  however,  is,  in  reality,  but  again  the  human 
mind  halting  for  breath,  resting  for  temper.  The 
question  recurs,  and  will  recm',  so  soon  as  action  itself, 
after  its  own  pause,  recurs.  Not  but  that  the  new 
action  may  fare  similarly,  and  be  obhged  to  halt  with 
the  same  result ;  a  state  of  matters  which  will  simply 
continue  till  there  is  a  successful  effort  towards  the 
satisfaction  of  a  need  which  is  absolutely  mextm- 
guishable,  however  temporarily  appeasable.  To  a 
mind  like  Hegel's,  all  this  is  obvious,  and  he  will  look 
steadily  along  the  fine,  his  mind  made  up  to  this — that 
the  necessity  for  an  answer  shall,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, not  be  shirked.  How  are  we  to  conceive  the 
beginning,  then,  he  asks  liimself,  and  continues  asldng 
himself,  till  the  thought  emerges.  What  is  a  begin- 
ning 1  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  feels  he  has 
the  thread  :  of  the  organon,  thought,  the  distinction 
beginning  is  but  a  moment,  but  an  involved  and  con- 
stituent element,  joint,  or  article.  It  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  articulated  apparatus,  of  the  whole  system  or 
series.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  universe,  thought 
— a  characteristic  among  others — that  it  has  a  par- 
ticular pin  or  pole,  or  special  pinion,  named  beginning 
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— a  pole  which  it  gives  to  its  own  self  for  its  own 
distribution,  disposition,  and  arrangement. 

Gives  its  own  self !  the  reader  may  exclaim :  why, 
then  there  is  something  before  the  beginning,  that  gives 
the  beginning !  Well,  yes  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to 
put  it.  There  is  thought,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
thought ;  thought  is  the  All,  and,  as  the  All,  it  is,  of 
course,  also  what  we  mean  by  the  term  the  prius — 
it  is  the  first :  these  terms  prius,  first,  beginning,  &c., 
are,  in  fact,  predicates,  attributes  of  its  own,  part  and 
parcel  of  its  own  machinery,  of  its  own  structure,  of 
its  own  constitution.  When  we  use  the  expression 
God,  we  are  just  saying  the  same  thing,  for  God  is 
obviously  thought ;  or  God  is  Spirit,  and  the  life  of 
Spirit  is  thought.  Creation,  then,  is  thought  also ;  it 
is  the  thought  of  God.  God's  thought  of  the  Creation  is 
evidently  the  prius  of  the  Creation  ;  but  with  God  to 
think  must  be  to  create,  for  he  can  require  no  wood- 
carpentry  or  stone-masonry  for  his  purpose :  or  even 
should  we  suppose  him  to  use  such,  they  must  represent 
thought,  and  be  disposed  on  thought.*  The  stone- 
masonry  and  wood-carpentry,  then,  can  be  set  aside 
as  but  the  accessory  and  non-essential,  and  the 
Creation    can    be    pronounced    thought :  f    whether 

•  For  us,  tlien,  truly  to  ttink  standing.     So  Kant  conceived  the 

them,  is  to  reproduce  the  thouglit  of  understanding  of  God.     Our  per- 

God,  -which  preceded  their  creation,  ception  he  conceived  to  he  derivative 

and  which,   so  to  speak,  therefore  or   sensuous   (intuitus  denvathms) ; 

contained  them.  while  that  of  God  appeared  to  him 

t  But  it  is  pleonastic  to  assume  necessarily  original  and  intellectual 

stone-masonry  and  wood-carpentry  {intuitus    origiiiarius).       Now    the 

as  independent  self-suhstantial  enti-  force  of  this  is,  that  the  perception 

ties,  out  of,  and  other  than,  thought,  of  God  mate  its  objects;  creation 

Let  us  say  rather  that  thought  is  and  perception,  with  understanding 

perceiving  thought,  thought  is   a  of  the  same,  are  but  a  one  act  in 

perceptive  thought,  or  the  under-  God.     Man,  Kant  conceived,  pos- 

standing   is   a    perceptive    under-  sessed  no  such  direct  perception 
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direct  tlirough  thought,  or  hidirect  through  stone- 
masonry  and  wood-carpentry,  all  recurs  to  God.  Ther 
God  viewed  personahy,  on  the  question  of  a  beginning 
must  still  yield  the  same  answer.  God  is  thought, 
and  '  beginning  '  is  but  one  of  its  own  natural  poles, 
or  centres  of  gravitation,  disposition,  and  revolution. 

Now,  in  the  conception  '  beginning,'  the  first  step  or 
element,  in  regard  to  anything  whatever  beginning  or 
begun,  is — so  far  as  thought  is  concerned — just  the 
thought  '  is.'  Even  God  placed  under  the  focus  of  the 
category  'beginning,'  must  have  first  said  to  himself 
'is,'  '  there  is.'  But  in  this  first  step  there  is  no  more 
than  that.  Descartes  called  the  first  step  sum.,  but 
manifestly  he  ought  to  have  said  est.  The  ego  involved 
in  simi  is  a  concrete  infinitely  higher  m  ascent  than  est, 
esse,  Seyn,  Being.  That  there  is,  is  manifestly  the  most 
abstract  thou2;ht  that  can  be  reached.  That  is,  when 
we  perform  the  process  of  abstraction,  when  we  strip 
off  all  empirical  qualities,  one  after  the  other,  '  is '  is 
the  residuum — abstract  Being,  prechcateless  '  is.'  Even 
when  we  think  of  any  natural  entity,  when  we  think 
even  of  life,  say,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step  of  the 
beginning  is  '  is.'  But  what,  even  under  that  point  of 
view,  woidd  be  the  second  ?  Wiry,  '  is  not.'  There 
must  be,  at  first  (we  are  using  the  category,  we  are 
seeing  through  our  lens  '  beginning  '  at  this  moment)  a 
wholly  indefinite  and  indeterminate,  and,  so  to  speak, 
(since  the  category  natural  Hfe  accompanies  om-  thought 

but     only    a    perception    indirect  be    perceptive     thought,    thouglit 

through    media    of    sense,    which  where  subject  thinking  and  object 

media,   adding  elements   of    their  thought  are  identical— identical  in 

own,  separated  us  for  ever  from  the  diderence  if  you  like,  even  as  the 

thing-in-itself  (or  things-in-them-  one  side  and  the  other  side  of  this 

selves),   at  the  very  moment  that  sheet  of  paper  are  identical  in  dif- 

they  revealed  it  (or   them).     But  fereuce— then   we   como   tolerably 

suppose  thought    in   all   cases    to  close  to  the  stand-point  of  Hegel. 
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here,)  itistiiictive  thought  or  feehng  '  is,'  but  this  must 
be  immediately  foUowed  by  the  thought  or  feehng 
'  not.'  There  is  as  yet  only  '  is,'  there  is  nothmg  else. 
That  is,  the  very  '  is  '  is  nought  or  not.  But  throwmg 
off  any  reference  to  natural  life,  and  restricting  our- 
selves to  thought  absolutely  and  per  se,  it  is  still 
plainer  that  the  abstract  initial  'is'  is  identical  with 
the  abstract  and  initial  '  non-is.'  Because  the  '  is  '  is 
the  last  product  of  abstraction  ;  it  has  no  attribute,  it  is 
bodiless  position  ;  it  not  only  '  is,'  but  it  is  '  non.'  One 
can  readily  see,  then,  that  in  Hegel's  so  abstract,  formal, 
and  professional  statement  of  Seyn  und  Nichts,  there 
is  involved  a  creative  substratum  of  the  most  anxious, 
persevering,  and  comprehensive  concrete  reflection. 
One  can  see  that  he  has  bottomed  the  whole  question 
of  a  beginning.  Why  he  should  have  set  it  up  so 
abruptly  and  so  unconnectedly  steep,  is  a  query  impos- 
sible for  us  to  answer.  '  Is '  and  '  is-non,'  then,  con- 
tain the  same  subject-matter,  or  the  same  no  subject- 
matter  :  each  is  an  absolute  and  ultimate  abstraction ; 
the  '  is  '  is  a  '  non-is,'  and  the  '  non-is '  is  in  the  same 
sense  an  'is.'  In  tliis  sense,  then,  Being  and  Non- 
being  are  identical ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
possesses  a  predicate — they  are  each  nothing.  But,  if 
they  are  the  same,  they  are  again  not  the  same,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  them,  and  so  on. 

From  the  position  that  thought  is  the  AH  and  the 
prius,  it  follows  that  thought  must  contain  in  itself  a 
principle  of  progression  or  movement.  Hegel  asserts 
his  method  to  be  tliis  principle ;  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly very  decidedly  stultify  ourselves,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  Hegel  sets  up  this  method  in  the  merely 
arbitrary  fashion  of  an  impostor  bent  on  some  personal 
result.     Hegel's  method   is   the  product  of  reflexion 
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equally  deep  and  earnest  with  that  whicli  originated 
his  beginning.     Thought's  own  nature  is,  first,  position; 
second,  opposition  ;  and  third,  composition.     It  is  evi- 
dent that,  however  we  figure  a  beginning  of  thought, 
in  God  or  ourselves,  it  must  possess   a  mode  of  pro- 
gression,   a  mode   of   production,  and    that  is    abso- 
lutely impossible  on  a  principle  of  absolutely  simple, 
single,  unal  identity.     The  first,    then,    though  unal, 
must  have  separated  into  distinctions ;  and  these  by 
union,  followed  again  by  disunion  and  reunion  ad  in- 
finitum, must  have  produced  others  till  thought  be- 
came the  articulated  organon  it  is  now.      It  is  also 
plain  that,  were  there  movement  only  by  separation 
into  contraries   without  reunion  into  higher  stages,  the 
progress  would  fail  in  systematic  articulation,  and  also 
in  improvement.     Ee-union,  then,  is  evidently  a  step  as 
necessary  as  separation.     The  union  of  '  is '  and  '  non- 
is '  in  '  becomes,'  need  also  not  be  confined  to  logical 
abstractions,  but  may  be  illustrated  from  the  concrete. 
Every  concrete  process  of  Becoming  is  a  union  of  the 
two.     Eesuming  our  illustration,  too,  from  the  life  of 
thought,  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  first  dim  conscious- 
ness '  is  '  and  the  second  '  not,'  the  third  of  '  becomes ' 
of  a  coming  to  be  and  of  a  ceasing  not  to  be  must 
succeed. 

D.  4. 

The  question  is.  What  is  Truth.^i.e.  What  is  the 
Absolute  ?  But  the  Absolute  cannot  be  hopped  to 
by  means  of  some  cabalistic  hocus-pocus.  It  must  be 
worked  up  to.  But  where  does  it  lie  ?  Wherever  it 
lies,  to  be  known  it  must  come  into  our  knowledge. 
But  we  already  possess  knowledge.  Is  it  so  sure  that 
the  Absolute  is  not  already  there.?     Let  us  take  our 
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knowledge  just  as  we  have  it,  and  look  at  it.  Let  us 
take  knowledge,  not  in  some  out-of-the  way,  enchanted- 
looking  corner,  we  do  not  know  where,  but  as  it 
comes  up.  Let  us  take  this  thing  knowledge,  not  as 
we  suppose  it,  not  as  in  some  sublime  indeterminate- 
ness  we  imagine  it,  but  as  it  manifests  itself — now 
and  here — to  us,  just  as  it  at  once  directly  shows  or 
appears.  For  result — as  the  '  Phaenomenology,'  which 
starts  thus,  will  show — it  will  be  found  that  the  opinion 
of  object  will  disappear,  and  that  there  will  remain 
the  idea  only.  Our  knowing  and  what  we  know  are 
identical.  The  object  becomes,  so  to  speak,  intelligised, 
and  the  intellect  objecti vised.  The  relation  between 
the  supposed  two  is  one  of  mere  otherness  in  identity. 
The  object  is  knowing  but  in  the  form  of  otherness. 
Knowledge  involves  the  relation  of  two  factors ;  but 
they  are  both  the  same  substance.  Knowing,  even 
to  know  itself,  must  have  a  something  to  know ;  and 
this  process  involves  and  introduces  at  once  the  re- 
lation of  otherness.  Man's  error  is  the  hypostasising 
of  his  ideas — the  separating  of  his  indivisible  self,  by  a 
dead  wall  of  his  own  assumption,  into  an  irreconcilable 
duality  of  thinking  and  thought.  We  have  been  des- 
perately hunting  the  whole,  infinite,  unreachable  heaven 
for  an  Absolute,  which,  folded  up  within  us,  smiled 
in  self-complacent  security,  at  the  infatuation  of  its 
very  master.  We  have  wearied  heaven  and  earth 
with  our  importunate  clamours  for  a  glass  that  bestrid 
the  bridge  of  ou.r  own  nose.  Wliat  we  wanted  lay 
at  the  door ;  but  to  and  fro  we  stepped  over  it,  vainly 
asking  for  it,  and  plunging  ourselves  vainly  into  the 
far  forest. 

It  is  the  pecuhar  nature  of  the  idea  to  be  the  union 
of  the  universal  and  the  particular  in  the  individual. 
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Here  lie  the  elements  of  the  explanation  of  the  relation 
Avhich  the  subjective  bears  to  the  objective.  Such 
questions  as  Life  and  Death,  the  Soul,  ImmortaUty, 
God,  are  to  be  regarded  from  a  wholly-changed  point 
of  view.  Death  is  a  constituent  of  the  sphere  of  the 
Finite,  but  the  Idea  is  imperishable.  /  am  the  Idea 
— you — he — &c.  ;  but  we  are  also  singulars.  As  sin- 
gulars, there  is  change — death  ;  but,  as  participant  of 
the  self-conscious  Idea,  we  are  immortal.  It  is  just  an 
all  of  thought — triple-natured — with  iniinite  gradations 
and  spheres.  Freedom,  perfect  self-consciousness,  is 
the  goal.  Take  it  as  Nature,  the  same  thing  can  be 
said.  In  fact,  it  is  just  a  double  language,  the  object 
and  the  idea ;  the  same  goal,  the  same  gradations  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  Preface  to  the  '  Phaenomenology '  is  the  plainest 
piece  of  speaking  anywhere  in  Hegel,  and  capable 
of  being  put  as  key  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  fuU 
of  the  most  hard,  heavy,  and  effective  thought,  in  new, 
subtle,  and  original  directions  ;  and  the  expression  is 
as  heavy  and  effective.  A  most  surprising  light  is 
thrown  upon  what  passes  unquestioned  under  our  eyes 
and  among  our  hands  ;  and  the  object  Hegel  sets  him- 
self here  -will  be  something  beyond  all  precedent,  if 
accomplished. 

At  present,  thought  is  thus  and  thus  constituted : 
but  the  process  of  which  this  constitution  is  the  result, 
is  simply  experience.  A  history,  then,  of  the  phases 
of  experience  since  the  beginning,  the  first  stage  of 
thought,  up  to  the  present,  Avould  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  this  present  arose  ;  and  thus  we  should  get 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  thought  itself.  But  this 
jirocess  to  Hegel  has  reached  the  highest  stage  of  absolute 
thought :  therefore,  then,  if  he  can  conduct  us  through 
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all  tlie  stages  actually  experienced  by  consciousness  frona 
the  first  to  the  last,  he  will  conduct  us — necessarily,  and 
with  full  conviction — to  ultimate  and  absolute  thought 
itself.  We  are  supposed  to  see  only  the  bare  process 
itself:  but  Hegel  has  helped  himself  by  diligent  re- 
ference to  actual  history ;  and  we  shall  assist  ourselves 
by  looking  out  for  reflexions  of  the  same.  There  is 
everywhere  a  power  of  naming,  in  consequence  of 
perception  of  the  inner  nature  and  limits  of  what  is 
looked  at,  that  must  give  pause,  at  all  events,  and  open 
the  eyes.  The  necessity  and  coherence  of  the  syste- 
matisation  will,  at  least,  benefit  all  effort  for  the  future. 
Hegel,  indeed,  clamours  always  for  necessity  and  com- 
pleteness of  exposition.  He  cannot  allow  a  subject  to 
be  attacked  from  an  indefinite,  conceded,  common 
ground.  The  common  ground  must  prove  its  nature, 
legitimacy,  extent,  &c.  to  the  last  dregs.  He  must 
begin  with  the  beginning,  and.  work  all  up  mto  a  one 
holus  of  thought. 

D.  5. 

Kant,  in  demonstrating  the  '  possibility  of  a  Trans- 
cendental Logic,'  begins  the  realisation  of  Idealism. 
Ideahsm  before  that  was  but  an  abstract  conception, 
an  announced  probability  on  a  balance  of  reasons. 
With  Kant  actual  development  commences,  and  he 
very  fairly  initiates  the  business  proper  of  Hegel,  which 
was,  not  to  prove  the  principle  of  Idealism,  but  con- 
struct its  system,  lay  out  its  world.  In  the  series,  Kant 
is  as  Geometry,  Fichte  as  Algebra,  Schelling  as  Apphed 
Mathematic,  and  Hegel  as  the  Calculus. 

Thinking  of  Quantity  as  an  intellectual  notion  to 
which  things  must  adapt  themselves  as  universal,  par- 
ticular, and  singular, — of  Quahty,  and  the  a  priori 
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necessities  to  wliich  all  a  posteriori  elements  must  sub- 
mit in  its  regard,— of  Substance  and  Accident,  and  the 
conditions  they  impose  on  aU  experience  before  ex- 
perience,—one  gets  to  see  the  origin  of  Hegel.  The 
Idea,  which  is  the  All,  is  so  constituted  that  it  organises 
itself  on  these  categories — suppose  them  God's  creative 
thoughts — or  suppose  them  simply  the  elements  of  the 
monad,  of  that  which  is,  the  Absolute. 

In  the  'Kritik  of  Practical  Eeason,'  pp.  219,  220, 
Part  8  of  the  collected  Works,  occurs  a  passage  which 
may  be  translated  thus  :  — 

'Because  we  consider  here,  in  its  practical  function,  Pure 
Eeason,  ■which  acts  consequently  on  a  priori  principles,  and 
not  on  empirical  motives,  the  division  of  the  Analytic  of 
Pure  Practical  Eeason  will  necessarily  resemble  that  of  a 
Syllogism.  That  is,  it  will  proceed  from  the  Universal  in 
the  Major  (the  Moral  principle),  through  a  subsumption 
under  the  same,  in  the  Minor,  of  possible  acts  (as  Good  or 
Bad)  to  the  Conclusion,  namely,  the  subjective  actualisation 
of  Will  (an  Interest  in  the  practically  possible  good  and  the 
consequent  Maxim).  To  him  who  follows  with  conviction 
the  positions  of  the  Analytic,  such  comparisons  will  prove 
pleasing  ;  for  they  countenance  the  expectation  that  we  shall 
yet  attain  to  a  perception  of  the  Unity  of  the  entire  business 
of  pure  Eeason  (theoretical  as  well  as  practical),  and  be  able 
to  deduce  all  from  a  single  principle,  which  is  the  inevitable 
demand  of  human  reason ;  for  we  can  find  full  satisfaction 
only  in  a  complete  systematic  unity  of  all  the  possessions  of 
our  reason.' 

More  than  one  deep  germ  of  Hegel  seems  to  he 
here.  The  movement  of  the  Syllogism,  for  example,  is 
seen  here  as  it  were  in  concrete  and  material  apph- 
cation,  and  not  as  only  formal  and  abstract.  Then  the 
demand  of  Unity,  of  a  single  principle  !  The  Universal 
appears    in    Hegel   as   the   Logic,   the    Particular   as 
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Nature,  the  singular  as  Spirit.  Then  the  Universal, 
the  Abstract,  is  seen  to  be  the  ground  of  the  other  two. 
At  page  107  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,'  we  hear  of  the  electric  brush — that  Electricity 
is  as  a  brush.  Well,  let  us  say  here,  the  Logic,  the 
Universal,  is  the  electric  brush,  the  Particular  (Nature) 
is  the  materiature  which  attaches  to  and  crassifies  the 
ramification  of  said  electric  brush  to  the  development, 
as  it  were,  of  a  system  of  organs,  and  the  singular 
(Spirit)  is  the  one  envelope  of  subjectivity  that  converts 
all  into  an  absolute  unity,  at  once  absolutely  negative 
and  absolutely  positive.  In  this  way,  we  may  conceive 
formed  Hegel's  Idee-Monade.  Again,  Kant's  one  general 
principle  is  to  universalise  the  particular,  objectify  the 
subject,  convert  An  sich  or  nature  into  Fiir  sich  or 
Spirit;  and  Hegel's  really  is  just  the  same. 

In  the  Kritik  of  '  Judgment,'  section  86,  occurs  the 
following : — 

'  For  (suet  is  the  conviction  of  everyone)  if  the  world 
consisted  of  Beings  merely  inanimate,  or  some  animate  and 
some  inanimate,  but  the  animate  still  without  reason,  the 
existence  of  such  a  world  would  have  no  worth  at  all,  for 
there  would  exist  in  it  no  being  that  possessed  the  slightest 
notion  of  any  worth.  If,  again,  there  were  also  rational 
beings  supposed  to  exist,  but  whose  reason  was  such  only  as 
knew  to  put  a  value  on  things  according  to  the  relation  of 
nature  which  these  things  bore  to  them  (to  their  own  gra- 
tification), but  not  to  give  to  their  own  selves  a  priori,  and 
independent  of  the  experiences  of  nature,  a  value  (in  free- 
will), then  there  were  (relative)  aims  in  the  world,  but  no 
(absolute)  End-aim,  because  the  existence  of  such  rational 
beings  would  remain  still  aimless.  But  Moral  Laws  are  of 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  prescribe  to  Eeason  something  as 
aim  without  condition — consequently  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  notion  of  an  End-aim  requires  it ;  and  the  existence  of 
such  a  reason  as,  in  the  relation  of  an  aim,  can  be  the  supreme 
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law  to  itself — in  other  words,  the  existence  of  rational  beings 
under  moral  laws — can  therefore  alone  be  thought  as  End-aim 
(Final  Cause)  of  the  existence  of  a  world.  Is  this  not  so, 
then  there  lie  in  the  existence  of  the  same  either  no  aim  at 
all,  as  regards  its  cause,  or  aims  without  End-aim.' 

To  this  noble  passage,  let  us  add  portion  of  the  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  : — 

'  The  glory  of  Grod  is  not  inaptly  named  by  Theologians, 
the  final  cause  of  creation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we 
understand  by  the  word  creation,  nothing  else  than  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  a  world,  or  of  the  things,  the  substances 
in  it  ['  die  Ursache  vom  Daseyn  einer  Welt ; '  literally,  to  a 
Hegel,  the  orir/inal  or  primal  thing  or  matter  of  the  being 
there  of  a  world] ;  as  also  the  proper  notion  of  the  word 
[Schopfung,  creation,  but  literally  a  drawing  ;  compare  scoop- 
ing'] brings  that  same  sense  with  it  [actuatio  substantice  est 
creatio),  which  consequently  does  not  already  involve  the 
presupposition  of  a  spontaneously  operative,  and  therefore 
intelligent  Cause  (whose  existence  we  would  first  of  all  prove).' 

There  were  no  worth  in  a  woi'ld,  then,  that  cannot 
appreciate  worth.  The  world  were  bhnd  and  worth- 
less without  a  being  that  can  think.  But  what  is  the 
action  on  the  world  of  a  being  that  can  tlriuk  ?  By 
thinking,  he  arranges  aU  in  his  own  way — aU  takes 
place  and  meaiung,  not  from  itself,  but  from  him  (it  had 
no  meaning  before  him).  It  is  thus  his  OAvn  self  he 
projects  around  him  ;  the  other  is  but  the  stand  for  his 
own  quahties,  thereon  disposed.  The  analogy  of  his 
own  uiner  construction  converts  the  opacity  of  the 
other  into  lucicUty,  transmutes  its  rigidity  into  phancy ; 
and  the  other  remains  as  nothing  when  opposed  to  the 
quahties  it  merely  sustains.  Hegel,  in  reading  Kant, 
may  be  conceived  as  faUing  on  such  ideas,  and  so,  as 
arriving  at  his  anthropological  Monad,  which,  as  all 
that  is  ours,  as  all  that  wc  can  know — anything  else,  too, 
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being  merely  suppositious,  i.e.,  again  our  own,  again 
ourselves — may  be  reasonably  made,  AU,  Absolute,  and 
Infinite.  Actuatio  substantias  est  creatio  is  a  phrase, 
too,  that  has  not  failed  to  bear  fruit  in  Hegel.  Ursache 
vom  Daseyn,  and  the  remarkable  phrase  ^with  laws,  not 
under  laws,'  which  occurs  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
may  be  also  viewed  as  suggestive  of  Hegelian  elements. 
The  passage  in  Kant  offers  to  the  spiritualist  or  ideahst 
a  bulwark  impregnable  to  any  materiahst,  a  talisman  in 
the  hght  of  which  every  materiahst  must  fade  and  die. 

On  Kant's  theory,  the  world  being  phenomenal, 
materiature  being  simply  an  unknown  appulse,  giving 
rise  to  a  subjective  material,  not  necessarily  at  all 
hke  the  materiature,  nor  necessarily  the  same  in  aU 
subjects,  and  incapable  of  comparison  as  between  sub- 
jects,— this  subjective  material  (all  that  holds  of  sen- 
sation or  feeling),  to  become  a  world,  would  require 
a  system  of  forms  which  can  themselves  be  only  sub- 
jective, only  ab  intra.  These,  then,  would  appear 
somehow  as  projected  into  the  subjective  material,  to 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  Further,  they  them- 
selves, though  subjective  as  belonging  to  the  subject, 
might  be  objective  as  belonging  to  all  the  subjects,  and 
as  capable  of  being  identified  in  each  by  actual  com- 
parison;  they  might  be  of  an  objective  and  universally 
determinable  nature.  They  might  come  from  our 
intellectual  nature,  for  example.  This  is  Zant.  The 
subjective  material  in  us  set  up  by  the  unknown  outer 
materiature,  is  received  into  an  objective  but  internal 
net  of  arrangement.  Feeling  is  the  matter,  but  intellect 
is  the  form  of  all  experience,  however  outer  and  inde- 
pendent it  appear  to  us.  "Well,  Kant  succeeds  in 
placing  Sensation  and  Perception  under  Understanding, 
and  WlO.  under  Reason ;  but  he  has  still  Emotion,  in 
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the  general  scheme  of  man's  faculties,  and  Judgment  m 
the  particular  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  undiscussed. 
Now,  what  is  he  to  do  with  design  and  beauty,  which 
still  keep  apart  from  Understanding  and  Eeason  ?  If 
he  is  rio-ht  in  his  world,  they  cannot  come  from  with- 
out ;  they,  too,  must  be  subjective  in  the  sense  of  coming 
from  within,  or  they  may  be  due  to  some  harmony  of 
the  outer  and  inner.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  from  such 
considerations,  that  Judgment  becomes  the  sphere  of 
design  and  beauty,  which  are  of  an  Emotional  nature. 
One,  can  see  then,  what  led  Kant  to  be  averse  to  all 
theoretic  arguments  about  God  ;  for  there  was  nothing 
noumenal  known  in  Kant's  world  but  the  categorical 
Imperative  ;  all  the  rest  was  phenomenal — unknown 
materiature  apart— and  depended  on  forms  ah  intra : 
Kant's  theoretical  world,  in  short,  or  world  of  know- 
ledge, was  only  phenomenal.  Plamly,  then  to  Kant,  all 
form  being  ah  intra,  design  and  beauty  would  present 
a  pecuhar  phase  to  him,  and  woiild  require  pecuharly 
to  be  dealt  with. 

It  was  easy  to  Kant's  followers  to  see  how  small  a 
role  was  left  for  materiature,  and  to  fall  on  the  idea  of 
expunging  it.  Hence  it  was  that  Fichte  attempted  to 
build  all  up  from  these  internal  forms,  and  to  that  he 
required  a  principle  of  movement  in  themselves,  and  a 
radiation  from  a  single  bottom  one  through  a  systematic 
articulation  of  all  the  others.  As  left  by  Kant,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  on  the  platform  of  consciousness  and 
a  subjective  intellect ;  hence  his  system  could  only  be 
one  of  subjective  ideahsm  or  objective  egoism,  which 
terms  imply  the  same  thing.  From  this  limited  form 
Schelhng  freed  the  advancing  system  by  his  principle  of 
an  absolute  or  neutrum  into  which  both  Nature  and 
Thought  were  resolved.      But  in  Schelling  the  sides 
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remained  apart,  and  the  Absolute  had  to  be  sprung  to. 
Hegel  examined  all,  rethought  all,  and  completed  all. 
He  perfected,  first,  the  Thought-forms  into  a  complete 
self-formative  system — into  an  organic  and,  so  to 
speak,  personal  whole,  to  which  the  particular,  Nature, 
took  up  the  position  of,  as  regards  the  first,  only  its 
other,  and  in  it  the  universal  forms  only  repeated  them- 
selves as  in  particularity  or  otherness,  while,  third,  he 
summed  up  both  in  the  singular  of  Spirit.  His  three 
parts  present  analogies  to  the  three  of  the  syllogism, 
the  three  cognitive  faculties,  the  three  faculties  in 
general  &c. ;  and  to  the  last  Kant  is  repeated. 

Hegel  in  his  main  principle  has  certainly  put  his 
finger  on  the  rhythmus  of  the  universe.  Understand- 
ing steps  from  abstraction  to  abstraction ;  but  Eeason 
conjoins  and  concretes  them.  '  Beginning  '  is  an  abs- 
traction, and,  as  such,  is  untrue  ;  it  is  concrete  only 
with  its  end,  and  so  true.  Life  and  death  must  also  for 
their  truth  be  concretely  joined,  and  the  result  is  the 
higher  new,  the  birth  of  the  Spirit.  God  abstractly, 
as  Hegel  puts  it,  is  the  mere  empty  word,  the  infidel 
God;  he  is  true  only  as  concrete  in  Christianity,  the 
God-man.  So  in  all  other  cases.  The  true  notion  is 
the  conjunction  of  the  contradictories. 

D.  6. 

Kant's  Categories  form  really  the  substance  of  Hegel ; 
but  Hegel's  whole  endeavour  is  to  conceal  this.  Hegel 
seems  a  crafty  borrower  generally.  His  absolute  is  the 
neutrum  of  Schelling,  converted  into  subject  by  the 
Ego  of  Fichte.  Aristotle  assists  him  in  the  further 
characterisation  of  this  subject  through  the  distinctions 
of  Matter,  Form,  ActuaHty,  &c.     Plato  lends  his  aid  in 
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enabling  him  to  look  at  it  as  idea,  and  to  develop  it  as 
idea.  The  very  monad  of  Leibnitz,  the  triad  of  Procliis, 
and  the  Qualirung  of  Bohme  are  auxiliaiy  to  him.  But 
his  infinitely  greatest  obligations  are  to  Xant,  who 
enables  him  to  lay  out  his  whole  system  and  carry  out 
his  whole  process. 

Must  we  conceive,  as  well  as  name,  to  understand — 
but  how  is  the  conception  of  heterisatiou  to  Fatm-e 
possible  ? 

Ai'e  we  encouraged  by  the  general  nature  of  the 
case  (all  being  Werden,  and  Werden  being  always  a 
imion  of  identical  opposites)  to  beheve  that  even  in 
death  there  is  process,  that  there  again  Xon-being  is 
passing  uito  Bemg,  and  that  this  applies  to  all 
members  of  the  universe,  spmtual  or  material.? 
Or  are  these  abstractions  but  a  system  of  fantastic 
and  delusive  shadows  shed  of  the  universe  mto  the 
brain  of  man  ?  Or,  even  so,  are  they  not  still  thoughts — 
are  they  not  threads  of  essential  thought,  threads  from 
the  main  of  thought,  electric  threads  round  which  cluster 
and  accrete  in  sensuous  opacity  the  matter-motes  that 
make  the  univei'se  ?  It  is  important  to  pause  on  this. 
Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  admission  Seyn  und 
jSTichts  ist  dasselbe  is  the  other  important  pomt; — 
grant  that,  and  Werden  cannot  be  repressed.  It  is  a 
conjunction  of  the  extremes  of  thought ;  for  Being  is 
regarded  as  the  primal  fount  of  possibihty,  while 
Kothing  is  that  of  all  impossibility.  It  seems  violent 
to  force  us  to  conjoin  them  for  the  birth  of  reahty. 
Still,  each  is  a  thought,  and  each  can  be  thinkingly 
examined :  if  the  result  declares  identity,  we  must 
accept  it,  it  and  its  consequences. 

Take  any  actual  Concrete,  abstract  from  quahty  after 
quality,  and  observe  the  residt.     Let  the  Concrete  be 
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tliis  paper,  for  example  :  well,  we  say  there  is  white- 
ness ill  it,  there  is  cohesion,  there  is  phancy,  &c.  &c. — 
now  let  us  throw  out  all  these,  and  we  shall  be  left  at 
last  with  there  is  nothing.  The  whole  question  now  is, 
is  this  cajMit  mortuum  of  abstraction  an  allowable  base 
for  the  whole  world  of  thought  ?  In  such  sentence,  it 
is  very  plain  that  there  is  and  nothing,  subject  and 
predicate,  are  equally  nothing,  and,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
identical ;  but  the  objection  is  ob\dous  that  this  results 
only  from  their  ha\ing  now  no  longer  any  matter  of 
application — any  apphcability — any  use.  So  long  as 
they  were  in  use,  in  actual  application,  in  actual  work, 
they  Avere  very  different.  "When  out  of  use,  they  are 
both  of  course  equally  idle,  and,  so  far  as  any  result  is 
concerned,  equahy  null.  Food  and  no  food  are  of 
identical  result — are,  so  to  speak,  equally  nothing,  if 
placed  in  a  stomach  that  will  not  digest.  Distinctions 
are  distinctions  only  when  in  use  ;  they  are  empty, 
void,  null,  when  unapphed ;  and  so,  unapplied,  may  be 
set  equal  if  you  Avill.  But  where  is  the  warrant  to 
make  such  equality  a  foundation  for  the  Avhole  burthen 
of  concrete  thought  in  its  abstract,  or  formal,  or  logical 
form  ?  To  do  so  is  a  feat  of  ingenuity ;  but  it  is  a  feat? 
a  trick,  a  mockery,  a  delusion  ;  and  the  human  mind 
that,  dazzled,  may  admke,  Avill  still  refuse  conviction 
and  assent.  There  still  reciu's  the  question,  however. 
Are  we  not  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  notions  Being  and 
Non-being  with  a  view  to  analysis  and  comparison? 
To  this  the  ansAver  must  be  yes,  But  that  yes  does  not 
empower  you  to  set  Being  as  identical  with  ISTou-being. 
You  say  you  do  not  wish  so  to  set  them,  that  it  is  not 
you  Avho  set  them  at  all,  that  they  set  themselves,  and 
that  they  set  themselves  as  both  equal  and  unequal, 
and  it  is  this  duplicity  of  relation  that  sets  free  the 
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notion  Becoming  as  a  notion  that,  essentially  single,  is  yet 
more  essentially  double  and  contains  both  of  the  others. 
You  say  you  do  not  ask  us  to  make  any  reference  to 
concrete  things,  outer  or  inner — that  you  only  wish 
us  to  see  how  abstract  thought  may  build  itself,  &c. 
But— 

Another  objection  is  the  refusal  of  the  mind  to 
believe  in  a  concrete  not  or  nothing — in  the  identi- 
fication of  positive  determination  with  negative  limita- 
tion— yet  such  is  the  chief  lever  of  Hegel.  In  short, 
the  main  result  will  be,  as  regards  Hegel,  that  we  shall 
have  to  reject  his  system  as  articulated,  and  yet  retain 
it  largely  both  as  a  whole  and  in  parts.  The  system 
as  articulated  is  probably  the  result  of  the  mere  striv- 
ing, so  common  at  that  time,  after  universality  and 
necessity,  which  are  the  only  two  elements  that  can 
produce  a  coherent  and  complete  whole,  a  Kosmos. 
Still,  Hegel  shows  the  connexion  of  positive  determina- 
tion and  negative  hmitation — that  they  are  but  different 
sides  of  the  same  reahty — that,  as  abstract  thoughts, 
they  coalesce'and  run  together.  It  must  be  understood 
to  shadow  out  also  the  only  possible  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing an  actual  beginning. 

But,  let  us  do  our  best,  we  cannot  lielp  feeling  from 
time  to  time,  that  there  crops  out  an  element  of  weak- 
ness, of  mere  verbal  hocus-pocus,  distinctions  which 
will  not  maintain  their  objective  truth  before  the  test  of 
another  language.  No  :  the  system  that  has  built  itseE 
up  so  laboriously  out  of  the  unresting  river  must 
resolve  itself  into  the  same  again,  though  largely  to  its 
material  enrichment.  So  with  the  system  of  Kant. 
Still,  in  both,  principles  of  form  as  well  as  matter  will 
be  found  of  permanent  and  abiding  worth. 
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'  Being  is  the  Notion  only  in  itself.'  This  can  be 
taken,  first,  subjectively,  and  second,  objectively. 

First,  subjectively, — the  notion  is  thought,  thought  in 
act,  a  subject,  a  thinker,  a  spirit,  God,  you,  I.  The 
notion  then  (with  such  meaning)  as  being,  as  is,  as  the 
absolutely  first,  crude,  dim,  dull,  opaque,  chaotic,  un- 
conscious, brute  /  am,  the  first  flutter  of  life,  the 
absolute  A  in  quickening  (alphabetic  A)  is  only  in  itself 
— latent,  undeveloped.  The  German  an,  not  quite  the 
EngUsh  in,  here.  A71  means  properly  at,  beside,  near. 
So  the  notion  an  sich  is  the  notion  at  itself,  like  the 
first  speck  of  life  on  the  edge  of  the  disc.  The  notion 
is,  as  it  were,  just  come  to  itself  There  is  no  answer 
possible,  in  one  sense,  to  what  is  a  thing  in  itself,  for 
every  possible  answer  would  involve  what  it  is  for 
another.  An  sich  is  thus  just  Seyn  ;  both  are  equally 
incapable  of  direct  explanation,  neither  can  be  said. 
To  say  it,  would  be  to  hmit  it,  to  negate  it,  to  give  it 
a  determinate  manifestation,  &c.  Whatever  were  said, 
it  woidd  be  still  more  than  that ;  that,  then,  would 
describe  it  falsely,  imperfectly,  incompletely,  that  is, 
negatively,  &c.  Latency,  undevelopment,  inchoation,  is 
what  the  term  imphes ;  and  this  amounts  to  tlie  uni- 
versal universal,  the  summum  genus,  the  utterly  unspe- 
cified, indeterminate,  indefinite  universal  principle  of 
all  particulars — the  Seyn —  the  base,  the  case,  the  all- 
embracing  sphere  and  mother  liquor,  and  yet  also  the 
invisible  dimensionless  first  of  everything  manifest. 
At  bottom,  virtually,  occultly,  independently,  absolutely, 
are  all  shades  of  An  sich  ;  and  they  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  Seyn,  and  that  into  absolute,  or  abstract,  or 
blank  self-identity. 
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This  description  of  An  sicli  is  pertinent  in  every 
application  of  tlie  term,  wliether  to  the  all  of  things  or 
any  single  particular  whole  ;  it  is  a  constituent  in  the 
thmking  of  every  whole.  The  universe  has  no  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  this  httle  crystal.  This 
gives  a  glimpse  into  the  constitution  of  thought  as 
thought ;  of  which,  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  such  and  such  poles,  but  rather  that  these  are 
just  its  modi  and  constitute  it  so  and  so  ;  thought  is 
just  such. 

Second,  objectively, — of  everything  we  may  form  a 
notion,  but  the  notion  is  no  true  notion  unless  it  cor- 
respond to  its  object.  Call  the  object  Seyn  now,  then 
obviously  Seyu  is  just  the  Notion  but  as  yet  an  sich,  in 
itself,  potentially  tliat  is.  Or,  take  it,  in  a  slightly 
other  way.  Existence,  as  it  is  there  before  us,  or  here 
Avith  us,  is  just  God's  Action  ;  but  in  this  form,  it  is 
only  the  Notion  in  itself,  occultly,  latently,  undemon- 
strated  by  explanation  and  development.  Again,  the 
phrase  may  be  taken  historically  objectively,  as  sym- 
bolising the  first  stage  of  thought  historically.  The 
hoof  of  Seyn  breaks  up  into  the  fingers  (Bestimnmngen), 
which  also  are  (sind  or  sind  seyend).  As  thus  sepa- 
rated, they  are  to  each  other,  other. 

'  A  setting  out  of  the  Notion  as  here  in  itself,  or  a 
going  into  itself  of  Being.'  This  susceptible  of  the 
same  points  of  view :  First,  subjectively,  I  set  myself 
out  of  myself,  or  I  develop  myself;  and  this  just 
amoimts  again  to — I  go  into  myself.  Tlie  reference  to 
inr,  of  course,  to  be  universahsed  into  reference  to  the 
whole  or  any  whole. 

There  are  four  forms  shadowed  out  tlien: — 1.  The 
first  subject;  2.  The  present  sensuous  object ;  3.  His- 
tory as  applied  to  Thought ;  4.  The  Notion  qua  notion. 
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without  distinction  of  object.     The  three  first  are  but 
iUustrative  of  the  last. 

The  second  forms  of  a  sphere  are  the  finite  (the 
fingers  of  tlae  hoof).  The  importance  of  thinldng 
through  predicates  and  ehminating  the  subject — as  an 
entity  of  mere  supposition  and  conception.  This  the 
root  of  the  multi-apphcability  of  the  Hegehan  discus- 
sion. 

The  first,  the  heginning,  cannot  be  a  product  or 
result ;  neither  can  it  contain  more  than  one  significate. 
The  beginning  must  be  an  absolutely  ^r.sif,  and  also  an 
absolutely  simple  ;  were  it  either  a  derivative  or  a  com- 
pound, it  would  contradict  itself  and  be  no  beginning. 
But  when  we  can  say,  it  is,  I  am,  &c.,  we  have  a  begin- 
ning. The  beginning  of  a  thing  is  when  it  is.  As 
with  a  part,  so  with  the  whole.  The  am  or  is  is  the 
absolutely  first  predicate  that  can  be  attached.  To 
begin  an  examination  of  thought,  then,  (Logic),  is  to 
begin  with  A  in  the  alphabet  of  predication,  is  to  begin 
with  the  absolutely  first  predicate,  and  that  is  Being. 
In  this  shape,  it  is  pure  thought ;  it  is  utterly  indeter- 
minate, incompound,  and  inderivative  or  first.  Thought 
is  but  predication,  an  ascription  or  attribution  of  pre- 
dicates;  for  predicate  in  the  thinking  subject  cor- 
responds to  specificate  in  the  thought  object ;  i.e.  these 
are  identical,  because  the  specificate  can  only  exist  in 
thought  as  predicate.  The  latter  term,  then,  is  the 
preferable  in  a  system  of  Logic. 

'  Seyn  is  pure  abstraction.'  Something  of  the  He- 
gelian, peculiar  use  of  the  word,  as  the  separation  and 
isolation  effected  by  the  analysing  Understanding,  floats 
here.  Suppose  we  apply,  as  regards  Non-being,  the 
four  forms  previously  applied  to  Being.  1.  The  first 
subject :  it  is    evident    /  am  in    such  position   {first 
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subject)    is    equal    to — I    am    not    or   nought  a?   yet. 

2.  The  present  sensuous  object  also  is  and  is  not,  for 
it  properly   is    only  in   its    absolutely   first   principle. 

3.  History  as  applied  :  at  A,  thought  both  was  and  was 
not.  4.  The  Notion  qua  notion:  it  is  in  itself,  and 
not  as  it  is  there.  That  it  is,  then,  is  also  that  it  is  not. 
Even  as  that  outward  Seyn,  it  is  not—^s  not  me,  &c. 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  Being  in  abstract 
generality. 

The  Absolute  is  an  affair  of  thought,  it  is  not  just  as 
much  as  it  is  :  for  ivhat  is  is  a  variety ;  there  is  not 
only  identity,  but  difference  also.  An  absolute  cannot 
be  thought  without  a  non-absolute.  It  is  the  non- 
absolute  that  gives  the  cue  to  the  absolute.  So  when 
we  ask  what  a  thing  is — Avhich  is  the  same  as  asking 
what  is  it  in  itself — we  imply  by  the  very  question  that 
it  is  not, — or  why  the  question  ?  It  is  the  non-being 
that  gives  the  cue  to  the  being.  Here  is  a  crystal  of 
salt :  we  ask,  what  is  it  ?  The  very  question  involves 
that  as  it  is,  it  is  not.  Thought  is  itself  evidently  just 
so  constituted  ;  it  has  opposite  poles.  Nothing,  then, 
is  thus  a  definition  of  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  is 
Nothing.  There  is  only  the  absolute  and  the  non- 
abs(jlute.  Only  the  synthesis  is ;  neither  of  its  anti- 
theses per  se  is.  Pure  Seyn  is  the  absolute  Negative 
— of  whatever  is  :  it  is  the  Absolute,  &c.  This  seen  in 
the  Thing-in-itself,  in  God  as  merely  abstract  supreme 
being  of  enhghtenments,  &c.  The  Nothing  of  Buddha 
is  precisely  the  same  Abstraction.  We  seek  the  uni- 
versal of  Being  by  abstracting  from  every  particular 
Being,  and  the  resultant  abstraction  in  which  we  land 
is  precisely  the  same  entity,  however  we  7iame  it — 
Avhether  Being  or  Nothing — whether  the  Supreme 
Being  of  Voltaire  or  the  Nothing  of  Buddha. 
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What  is,  is  thought,  concrete  thought,  that,  of  itself, 
determines  itself,  thus  and  thus.  The  empirical  ego  — 
of  you  or  me — with  all  its  empirical  reahties  —  it  and 
these  but  forms  of  thought — modi  of  the  great  sea. 
This  great  sea  still  is,  truly  is,  is  great  and  the  all, 
though  in  me,  though  in  you.  The  my  and  me,  the 
you  and  yours,  the  in  me,  the  in  you,  are  but  consti- 
tuents of  the  sea,  and  can  be  so  placed  as  to  become 
mere  pebbles  and  cockle-shells  by  it.  I  deceive  myseh", 
you  deceive  yourself :  /,  this  /,  and  m,y,  and  all  mine, 
you  and  yours,  and  he  and  his,  but  mere  straws  blow- 
ing beside  the  sea.  It  is  my  error — a  case  applicable 
to  you  and  him,  and  each  of  us — to  think  them  7ne, 
true  me.  These,  me,  true  me,  are  only  that  ocean  and 
that  one  crystal-drop,  that  infinite  of  space  and  that 
one  eye-gleam,  that  unreachable  all  and  that  invisible 
point,  that  everywhere  and  that  nowhere — Thought. 

Our  discontent  with  the  abstractions  Seyn  and  Nichts 
arises  from  their  own  proper  life.  They  tend  of  them- 
selves further,  that  is,  to  further  specification.  This 
attaches  to  the  true  idea  of  a  true  beginning.  Free- 
dom, as  form  of  Nothing,  shows  the  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  Nothing. 

Nothing  is  the  same  as  Being.  This  is  partly  as 
taking  each  abstractly ;  but  the  other  meaning  hovers 
near  also.  The  Seyn  as  Ansichseyn  is  really  the  same 
as  Nothing.  Determinate  Is,  is  built  around  a  womb 
of  nothing,  which  womb  is  also  called  the  Seyn.  They 
are  thus  together  Becoming  :  what  is  become  was  not, 
but  is.  The  crust  upon  the  gulf  which  is  the  womb 
of  all,  holds  at  once  of  Being  and  of  Non-being  :  if  it 
is  this,  it  is  not  that ;  it  is  not  all,  it  is  but  part ;  that 
is,  it  is  limited,  negated,  or — contains  Nothing  quite  as 
uiuch  as  Being.     Said  womb,  too,  being  the  absolute 
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A  and  source  and  base  of  all,  is  the  veritable  is ;  the 
other  veritably  is  not,  its  is  is  elsewhere,  its  is  is  in 
another.  Every  whole  is  similarly  placed  ;  every  whole 
is  similarly  a  womb  of  nothing  and  being.  It  is  in  this 
womb,  which  is  nothing,  that  it  veritably  is  ;  and  from 
it,  this  nothing,  it  is,  that  it  develops,  that  it  drau}s 
Avhat  it  is.  But  this  drawing  or  development  is  just 
Becoming.  Becoming,  then,  contains  both,  and  is  the 
truth  of  both.  A  system  of  monads  thus,  and  of 
monads  in  monads  and  a  monad. 

The  elements  of  Something  are  reality  and  negation 
— negation  that  is  an  otherwise-heing.  This  latter  is 
form  ;  it  is  not  the  reality,  it  is  form  and  may  vary 
without  affecting  the  reality.  It  is  thus  an  otherwise- 
being  of  the  Eeality  itself :  it  is  thus  the  other  of  the 
Eeality ;  it  is  there  where  the  other  also  finds  its  other, 
its  bar,  its  halt ;  it  is  the  general  region  of  otherness, 
of  distinction,  separation,  discrimination  ;  it  is  being- 
for-other,  as  it  is  that  of  the  being  that  alone  is  for  the 
other ;  it  is  there  being-for-other  also  as  regards  its 
own  self ;  it  is  also  its  being  by  or  with  the  other ;  it 
is  there  where  it  is  wholly  for  the  other,  for  distinc- 
tion, &c.  (Realise  this  by  reference  to  yourself  as  a 
Something.  Your  naturality,  your  personality,  is  your 
being-for-other  ;  but  are  you  in  any  part  of  that  person  ? 
It  is  other  than  your  reality.)  Otherwise-being  is  a 
predicable  of  each  and  all,  for  by  the  otherwise-being 
only  is  it  capable  of  discrimination  :  it  is  there  where 
its  being  is  for  another. 

Something  becomes  another.  This  process  endless, 
ceaseless,  but  what  is  othered  is  just  the  other.  The 
something  thus  retains  itself.  It  is  thus  the  true  Infi- 
nite ;  that,  that  going  over  into  another,  retains,  in  this 
going  over  and  in  this  other,  distinct  reference  to  its 
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own  self.  This  tlie  substance  or  substratum  of  Kant  and 
Spinoza.  In  this  process,  too,  or  in  this  notion  of 
Kant  and  Spinoza,  hes  Being-for-self  (Fursichseyn),  or 
self-reference  and  self-retention.  Despite  the  other 
and  othering,  that  which  is,  still  is  for  itself  and  by  itself, 
and  with  itself.  This  the  true  Infinite  which  remains 
and  abides — the  negation  of  the  negation — the  medi- 
ating process  of  itself  with  itself — not  the  bastard 
Infinite  that  arises  from  mere  repetition  of  alternation, 
and  ends  in  an  ebahi  '  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  !  '  It  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  make  absolute  the  mere  other,  the 
mere  finite  and  changeable. 

With  Self-reference  (Being-for-self)  the  principle  of 
Ideality  appears ;  it  is  here  we  refer  to  something  tliat 
does  not  exist  as  there  or  here,  as  a  This,  in  outside 
•crust,  but  that  is  ideally  there  in  the  centre — the  sub- 
stance of  Spinoza,  the  substrate  of  Kant,  the  absolute 
of  Hegel.  The  finite  is  reality,  but  its  truth  is  its 
ideality.  The  Infinite  of  tlie  understanding  even — 
the  spurious  one — is  ideal.  Here  we  see  tliat  all  philo- 
sophy, as  it  idealises  reality,  is  ideahsm. 

To  be  for,  by,  and  with  one's  own  self,  this  is  the 
Fursichseyn,  and  it  is  the  substance  or  substrate  of 
Kant,  &c.  Hegel's  phrase  is  its  perfect  abstract  ex- 
pression. 

One  bottom  principle— God — must  be  assumed ;  but 
thus  all  change  is  quite  indifferent,  and  the  true  Infinite 
is  this  bottom  principle  that  abides.  The  surface  end- 
lessness of  difference  is  but  a  spurious  Infinite. 

Self-reference  is  immediacy,  no  result  of  interme- 
diacy  ;  it  is  directly  first  and  present,  it  is  inderivative, 
it  is  uncaused  ;  it  is  A,  it  is  the  first,  the  absolute — but 
as  negation  of  negation.  The  negativity  of  self-reference 
involves   the  exclusion  of  other  units  from   the   one 
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unit ;  as,  for  example,  the  distinctioa  of  my  me  from  my 
empirical  affections  and  experiences.  The  one  self- 
reference,  thus — the  single  unit — flows  over  into  Many. 
This  the  vital  cell  from  which  arises  the  whole  chapter 
on  Fursichseyn.  This  chapter  developing  thus  One 
and  Many,  Attraction  and  Eepulsion,  &c.,  mediates  the 
transition  from  QuaUty  to  Quantity,  and  becomes  it- 
self readily  intelhgible. 

The  repulsion  of  the  Ones  will  probably  appear 
forced  and  artificial,  however  —  perhaps,  at  best  in- 
genious. To  the  musing  mind,  it  has  a  certain  credi- 
bihty.  Suppose  a  subject  of  the  Werden,  suppose  a 
beginning  and  progressing  consciousness,  the  first 
thought  presumably  will  be  am,  which  is  tantamount 
to  is.  Such  is  is  but  nothing,  and  must  give  rise  to 
such  thought ;  but  the  iiot  has  also  is,  or  positivity, 
that  is,  there  becomes.  But  if  there  becomes  or  arises, 
there  also  departs  or  ceases ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  between  both  the  quasi-stable  moment  of  there 
is  there.  Attention  is  now  directed  to  this  quasi-stable 
moment  as  such.  It  has  reality,  it  has  determiuate- 
uess,  it  implies  another,  it  becomes  other,  and  that 
equally  other.  It  is  thus  limited  and  alterable  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  this,  the  subject,  the  consciousness,  re- 
mains— by  itself  and  for  itself  It  is  one.  But  this 
one,  as  so  produced,  as  affirmative  to  self  and  negative 
to  other,  imphes  several  ones,  &c.  It  is  possible  to 
figure  what  is  for  itself  as  something  with  qualities — a 
crystal  of  salt — in  which  case  there  is  a  mean  of 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  many.  Absolutisc  this 
crystal  to  the  world :  the  one  is  the  many,  the  many 
the  one — or  the  whole  of  many,  which  is  Quantity. 

Tliat  there  is,  there  must  have  been  7iot.  That  not 
is  is,  there  must  have  been  becomes.     But  becomes  is 
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negative  positivity,  or  it  involves  quality.     But  quality, 
as  -flfliat  it  is,  is  reality  ;  and  as  what  it  is  not,  it  is  de- 
terminateness.     But   reality  with  determinateness,    or 
determinate  reality,  is  something.     Something,  as  far 
as  it  is,  as  far  as  it  has  reality,  is  m  itself ;  while  so  far 
as  it  is  determinate,  or  as  far  as  it  has  form,  it  has  an 
element  of  otherness  ;  for  form  is  where  something  is 
other,  where  it  may  be  othered  while  it  at  the  same 
time  remains  unaffected.     Determinateness  is  thus  the 
otherwise-being  of  the  something,  it  is  where  the  being 
of  the  something  is  with  other.     There  also  is  it  that 
there  is  the  general  region  of  otherness — the  region  of 
separation,    distinction,    discrhnmation.       It    is    there 
where  the  other  and  all  others  are  separated  from  the 
something.      It  is  there  where  the    something  is,   ia 
every  reference,  for  other.    It  is  there  Avhere  the  some- 
thing is  for,  by,  and  with  its  own  other.     The  two 
factors  or  constituent  elements  of  the  something,  then, 
are  Ansichseyn  and  Seyn-fiir-Anderes,  or  the  quality  to 
be   in  self  and  the  quality  to  be  for  other ;  in  which 
latter  phrase,  the  '  for '  is  equivalent  to  for,  by,  and 
with.       Where    the  something   is  for,  by,   and   with, 
another,  however,  it  is  there  precisely  that  the  bound 
or    hmit   falls.       Something   thus,   then,   is   bounded, 
limited,  or  finite.     It  has  also,  as   we  have  seen,  an 
element   of  otherness  in  itself     In  fact,  the  other  in- 
volved by  limit  is  itself  something.     Something  then 
becomes  something,  or  the  other  becomes  other,   ad 
infinitum.     But  as  it  is  only  the  other  that  is  othered, 
the  Self  remains  for,  by,  and   with   itself     But  this 
Beino--for-self,  the  true  Infinite,  is  a  principle  of  ideality, 
&c.   &c.     One   cell  is  thus  formed  —  a  self-subsistent 
monad ;  for   self-reference   is   self-presence  or   imme- 
diacy.    As  excluding  the  other,  it  is  absolute. 
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But  even  thus,  must  we  not  say  Hegelianism  is  the 
crystal  of  Naturalism  ? 

After  all,  the  navel-string  and  mother-cake  of  Hegel 
are  still  the  desiderata.  Where  does  he  attach  to? 
Avhence  is  he  ?  Well,  these  are  multiform  ;  they  may 
be  found  generally  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The 
absolutely  first  radical  is  sum,  which,  objectified,  be- 
comes est  and  so  on.  Echte's  beginning  can  be  shown 
to  lead  to  Hegel's,  as  also  Schelling's  princij^le,  &c.  &c. 
Then  there  is  a  beginning  lindable  in  this  way,  that  he 
just  takes  up  the  actual  as  he  finds  it,  and  sorts  it  and 
names  it  in  his  own  fashion,  and  as  it  leads  him.  Or  he 
says,  God  is  the  Wesen,  and  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  matter, 
&c.,  as  made  by  him,  can  be  called  just  his  other.  He  is 
thought ;  but  as  having  made  matter,  this  also  is  his — 
that  is,  it  is  just  his  other.  But  materiality  is  in  itself 
just  the  other  of  spirituality  :  the  one  outer,  the  other 
inner ;  the  one  extense,  the  other  intense,  &c.  &c.  :  in 
fact,  there  are  the  Two. 

This  view  not  Avithout  consolation.  The  superior 
actual  is  certainly  thought,  which  uses  up  matter  as 
mere  aliment,  and  converts  it  into  its  own  element. 
Such  is  the  process,  the  transformation  of  tlie  JSTatural 
iiato  the  Spiritual.  Death  of  the  Natural  is  a  matter  of 
course,  then  ;  but  that  involves  —  as  always  —  a  step 
higher,  and  there  is  no  destruction.  Again  matter  is 
itself  thought.  The  7iearest  actual  is,  after  all,  the  sub- 
jective moment  of  thought.  The  element  of  despair  hes 
in  the  inessentiahty  of  the  particular,  of  the  singular 
subject.  Still  the  singular  subject — in  himself — is  the 
Objective,  &c.     The  sheet-anchor  of  hope  is  thought. 

The  immortality  probably  no  concern  of  Hegel's  ; 
he  is  above  all  doubt  or  anxiety  or  thought  in  that 
respect  Avith  his  views  of  Matter,  Thought,  Spirit,  the 
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Absolute  generally.  His  God,  tlien,  le  Dieu  Absolu, 
that  which  is,  but  that  is  Thought,  Spirit :  moi,  je  suis 
I'Absolu  ;  toi,  tu  es  lAbsolu  ;  lui,  il  est  lAbsolu  :  il 
faut  que  nous  nous  prosternions  devant  lAbsolu,  ce 
qui  est  notre  mystere,  notre  vie  essentielle,  notre  vrai 
nous-meme,  I'Universel,  ce  qui  est,  le  vrai,  le  tout,  le 
seul ! 

E.  2. 

There  is  a  certain  justification  for  the  Hegelian  God- 
man  historically,  not  only  in  the  outward  Christ,  but 
in  the  fact  that,  whereas  formerly  one's  God  Avas  foreign 
and  external  to  oneself  in  a  priest,  &c.,  and  to  be  pro- 
pitiated externally  by  a  sacrifice,  by  rites,  &c.,  the 
mind  (Eeason)  is  now  a  law — in  conscience — unto  its 
own  self,  that  it  obeys  God  in  obeying  itself.  This,  in 
short,  is  the  identification  of  man's  essential  reason 
with  the  Divine  nature.  Thus,  then,  God  is  no  longer 
an  outer,  an  other,  but  within,  and  Us.  Hegel  must  have 
largely  in  view  this  historical  alteration  of  the  historical 
stand-point.  Had  Hegel  been  an  honester  man  and  a 
more  generous  heart,  what  fine  things  we  might  have 
had  from  him !  As  this  :  No  proof  would  ever,  or 
could  ever,  have  been  offered  of  God's  existence,  had 
our  knowledge  of  and  belief  in  such  existence  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  proof. 

Eemaek. 

The  preceding  Notes,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  definitive  conclusions  in  any  reference, 
will,  nevertheless,  assist  such  ;  and  so  justify  of  them- 
selves, we  hope,  their  respite  from  fire.  They  are  not, 
we  are  disposed  to  beheve,  hard  to  understand  ;  and  a 
reader  who  has  any  interest  in  the   subject  may  be 
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expected,  we  shall  say,  to  read  them  pretty  well 
through.  But  this  eflected,  there  will  result,  surely, 
some  amount  of  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  the  lead- 
ing notions  and  pecuhar  terms  involved ;  a  familiarity 
which  must  somewhat  mitigate  the  shock  of  the 
abrupt  steepness,  the  strangeness  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  access,  which  Hegel  himself  accords.  The  role  to 
be  assigned  to  Thought  as  Thought,  for  example — the 
Metaphysic  of  a  Beginning,  the  nature  of  abstract 
Being,  the  special  significations  to  be  attached  to 
Abstraction,  Understanding,  Eeason,  &c. — all  this,  and 
other  such  matter,  must,  as  regards  intelligibihty  and 
currency,  very  much  gain  to  the  reader  as  his  con- 
sideration proceeds.  A  slight  glimj)se,  too,  of  the 
genetic  history  of  the  subject  may  not  be  wanting. 
One  or  two  of  the  summaries,  again — that  is,  if  long 
separation  from  them  may  allow  me  to  speak  as  a 
stranger  in  their  regard — will  be  fomid,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  they  go,  not  without  spirit  and  not  without  accuracy, 
nor  yet  failing,  it  may  be,  in  something  of  that  dialectic 
nexus  without  which  Hegel  can  but  yield  up  the  ghost, 
leaving  the  structure  he  has  raised  to  tumble  all  abroad 
into  the  thousand  disconnected  clauses  of  a  mere 
etymological  discursus. 

To  such  readers  as  approach  Hegel  with  prejudice 
and  preconceived  aversion,  even  the  objections  and 
vituperations  which  we  have  unsparingly — but  possibly 
quite  gratuitously  —  expended  in  his  regard,  may 
prove,  on  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  principle,  not  only 
congenial,  but  remedial.  The  '  charlatan '  of  Schopen- 
hauer is,  perhaps,  the  ughest  of  all  the  missiles  wliich 
have  ever  yet  been  flung  at  Hegel ;  but  others  quite  as 
ugly  will  be  found  under  C.  arid  D.  of  the  present 
chapter,  and  it  is  only  the  peculiarity  of  their  place. 
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together  witli  the  hope  of  service,  which  can  excuse 
us  for  exhibiting  them. 

On  this  head,  it  may  be  worth  while  remarking  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Eosenkranz,  who  chronicles 
this  reproach  of  Schopenhauer,  is  himself  not  without 
a  certain  complacency  in  view  of  the  same.  Not  im- 
probably, even  as  he  chronicles  it,  though  with  re- 
jection of  course,  he  feels  at  the  same  time  that 
there  exists  in  Hegel  a  side  where  it  is  at  least  intel- 
ligible. It  was  an  age  of  systems,  and  Hegel  produced 
his.  Nor  did  he  feel,  the  while,  under  any  obligation 
to  explain  it,  or  account  for  it,  or,  in  any  way,  make 
it  down.  To  him,  it  was  enough  that  he  had  produced 
it ;  there  it  was ;  let  the  reader  make  what  he  could 
of  it !  But  just  here  lay  the  difficulty !  With  the 
others — with  Kant,  with  Fichte,  with  Schelling — there 
was  a  perceived  and  received  beginning, — there  was  an 
understood  method, — above  all,  there  was  a  universally 
intelHgible  speech.  But,  Hegel ! — Hegel  had  changed 
all  that.  The  ball  he  flung  down  to  us  showed  no  clue  ; 
the  principles  that  underlay  the  winding  of  it,  were 
undiscoverable  ;  and  what  professed  to  be  the  explica- 
tion was  a  tongue  unknown  ;  not  the  less  unknown, 
indeed,  but  the  more  exasperating,  that  it  was  couched, 
for  the  most  part,  m  the  oldest  and  commonest  of 
terms.  Yet  still  —  all  previous  great  ones  looking 
small  and  inferior  when  dressed  in  its  forms — it  Avas 
seen,  indirectly  in  this  and  directly  in  other  respects,  tu 
involve  claims  and  pretensions  of  a  dominant  and  even 
domineering  supremacy.  Nay,  though  at  once  the 
necessity  and  the  hopelessness  of  investigation  were 
felt  {necessity, — in  that  there  could  be  no  security  till 
a  competent  jury  had  sat  on  that  laborious  rope  of 
the  HegeUan    categories,  and,    after   due    inspection, 
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pronounced  its  sufficiency ; — hopelessness,  in  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  seemed  somehow  to  postpone  the 
possibility  of  this  inquiry  into  an  indefinite  future) — 
the  very  paramountcy  of  the  pretensions,  the  very  in- 
extricability  of  the  proof,  had,  with  a  public  so  pre- 
pared as  then,  strange  power  to  dazzle,  seduce,  or 
overawe  into  acquiescence. 

Nor  was  this  hid  from  Hegel  himself ;  so  that  there 
necessarily  arose  on  his  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of  his 
hearers,  such  secret  consciousness  as  gradually  infected 
and  undermined  whatever  frankness  the  mutual  re- 
lation might  have  originally  contained.  To  be  obhged 
to  speak,  as  to  be  obliged  to  hear,  what  is  felt  to  be 
only  half  understood,  is  to  be  very  pecuharly  placed  ; 
and  the  development,  in  such  circumstances,  of  a  cer- 
tain bias,  of  a  certain  disingenuousness,  wiU,  in  hearer 
as  well  as  speaker,  be  hardly  prevented.  Distrust 
grows  in  both  ;  distrust,  which  assertion  in  the  one, 
as  acceptance  in  the  other,  strives  vainly  to  overbid. 
You,  on  the  one  side,  show  possession  of  what  is  taken 
for  a  mystery  of  price  ;  why  blow  away,  then,  you 
feel,  this  mystery,  and  consequently  this  price,  by 
any  indiscreet  simplicity  of  speech?  You,  on  the 
other  side,  again,  are  credited  with  understanding  the 
same ;  and  the  feathers  of  everyone  concerned  are 
flattered  the  right  way  when  you  smile  the  smile  of 
the  initiated  —  not  but  that  all  the  while,  to  be 
sure,  the  very  fibres  of  your  midriff  are  cramped  to 
agony  with  your  unavailing  efforts  to  discern. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  so  far  as  tliis  in  either 
case.  The  bias  to  both,  consequent  on  an  equivocal 
claim,  made  on  the  one  hand,  and  granted  on  the  other, 
suffices.  The  relations  in  such  a  case  are  unsoimd, 
the  connnon-ground  largely  factitious,  and  frankness 
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there  can  be  none.  What  results  is  a  readiness  to  fall 
into  loudness  and — let  us  say  here — effrontingness,  over 
which  hangs  ever  an  air  of  fraudulence. 

Again,  scholars,  men  of  letters,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  by  original  constitution,  and  acquired  habits — the 
latter  from  seclusion  mainly — that  is,  both  in  tempera- 
ment and  temper,  keen,  intense,  single-sighted,  and  pre- 
cipitate ;  naturally  prone,  therefore,  to  exhibit  a  certain 
unsparingness,  a  certain  inconsiderate  thoroughness,  a 
certain  unwitting  procacity,  as  well  in  demonstrating 
the  failures  of  others  as  the  successes  of  themselves. 
Now  this  element  has  decided  place  in  Hegel.  This  it 
is  that  prompts  the  unnecessary  bitterness  of  his  anta- 
gonistic criticism,  as  in  the  case  of  Kant,  where,  from 
the  good,  honest,  sincere,  moderate,  and  modest  soul 
that  fronted  him,  provocation  was  impossible,  and 
where,  indeed,  grace,  if  not  gratitude,  should  have 
reduced  him  to  respectfulness  as  in  presence  of  the 
quarry  of  his  own  whole  wealth.  This  too  it  is, — 
but  charged  with  influence  from  the  disingenuous  sphere, 
— which  hes  at  the  bottom  of  those  very  sweeping 
and  Mvl\esi.iaitvag pronunziamentos  on  every  the  minutest 
occurrent  detail,  no  matter  how  remote,  which,  apropos 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  reader  feels,  and  cannot 
help  feehng,  at  once  the  aplomb  of  the  assertion  and  the 
insecurity  of  the  knowledge. 

There  is  a  side  in  Hegel,  then,  where  the  '  charlatan' 
of  Schopenhauer  may  have  at  least  appeared  intelhgible 
even  to  Eosenkranz.  Nay,  Eosenkranz  himself,  in  tell- 
inc  us  (first  words  of  his  Wissenschaft  der  logischen 
Idee)  that,  in  his  case,  the  study  of  Hegel  has  been  '  the 
devotion  of  a  hfe,  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,' 
virtually  admits  that  a  taint  of  doubt  will  penetrate 
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even  to  the  simplest  faith  and  the  most  righteous 
inchnation.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  may  be 
considered  legitimate  then,  that,  from  the  ckcumstances 
explained,  there  is  apt  to  fall  on  Hegel,  a  certain  air  as 
it  were  of  an  adventurer,  which  it  takes  all  his  own 
native  force,  all  his  own  genuine  weight,  all  his  own 
indisputable  fnlness  to  support  and  carry  off,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who,  in  his  regard,  camiot  be  con- 
sidered superficial  students. 

There  is  that  in  the  above  which  may  suggest,  that 
it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  partisan  which  is  to  be 
anticipated  here  ;  where,  indeed,  the  whole  object  is 
neither  condemnation,  nor  vindication,  but  simply  pre- 
sentation, or  re-presentation.  To  Hegel,  that  is,  we 
would  hold  ourselves  nakedly  suscipient,  as  to  the 
reader  nakedly  reflectent.  And  this  is  the  nearest 
need  at  present,  for  Hegel  hitherto  has  been  but 
scantly  understood  anywhere ;  receiving  judgments, 
consequently,  not  only  prematm'e  but  stupid.  This 
reminds  me  to  say,  what  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
that  the  objections  and  vituperations  which  occur  in 
this  chapter  are  not  judgments :  they  are  but  the 
student's  travail  cries.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
if  we  judge  not  against,  neither  do  we  judge  here  for, 
Hegel.  There  has  been  too  much  difficulty  to  under- 
stand, to  think  as  yet  of  judging ;  this  will  follow  of 
itself,  however,  as  soon  as  that  has  been  effected.  There 
is  no  seeking  in  all  this  to  speak  apologetically  of  Hegel ; 
such  impertinent  worldly  squeamishness,  did  it  exist, 
were  what  alone  required  apology.  Hegel  wants  none. 
He  is  the  greatest  abstract  thinker  of  Christianity,  and 
closes  the  modern  world  as  Aristotle  the  ancient.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  but  much  of  what  he  has  got  to  tell 
us  is  precisely  that  which  is  adapted  '  to  bring  peace ' 
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in  our  times, — peace  to  the  unquiet  hearts  of  men, — 
peace  to  the  unquiet  hearts  of  nations. 

The  preceding  Notes,  then,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
useful,  and  constitute,  on  the  whole,  no  ineffective  intro- 
duction. Ill  the  succeeding  chapters,  the  approach  to 
Hegel  becomes  considerably  closer,  to  end,  as  we  be- 
Heve,  at  last  in  arrival. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NOTES  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  CONTINUED  :  THE  SECRET  OF 

HEGEL. 

The  paper,  from  which  the  present  chapter  prin- 
cipally derives,  superscribed  '  The  Secret  of  Hegel,'  and 
signahzed  by  formality  of  date,  &c.,  has  the  tone  of 
the  contemporaneous  record  of  some  just-made  dis- 
covery. This  discovery,  if  not  quite  complete — not 
yet  '  the  secret '  definitively  home — has  certainly  still  its 
value,  especially  to  the  advancing  learner  ;  but  the  tone 
is  too  spontaneous  and  extemporaneous  to  be  pleasant 
now,  and  would,  of  itself,  necessitate — did  no  interest 
of  the  learner  interfere — considerable  rescission,  if  not 
total  suppression.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the 
learner  shall  be  considered  paramount,  and  the  tone 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  pretermit  the  paper  itself :  only, 
to  avoid  respective  suicide,  we  shall  give  such  tirrn  to 
its  statements  as  shall  break  the  edge  of  what  egoism 
the  sohtary  student  may  exhibit  to  himself  on  emerging 
into  the  new  horizon  which,  crowning  his  own  efforts, 
the  new  height  has  suddenly  opened  to  him. 

'  This  morning, '  it  is  thus  the  paper  a  little  grandi- 
loquently opens,  '  the  secret  of  Hegel  has  at  length 
risen  clear  and  distinct  before  me,  as  a  planet  in  the 
blue  ;'  ghmpses,  previous  glimpses,  with  inference  to 
the  whole,  it  admits  ;  but  it  returns  immediately  again 
to  '  this  morning '  when  '  the  secret  genesis  of  Hegel 
stood  suddenly  before  me.' 
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'  Hegel,'  the  paper  continues,  '  makes  the  remark 
that  he  who  perfectly  reproduces  to  himself  any 
system,  is  already  beyond  it ;  and  precisely  this  is 
what  he  himself  accomplished  and  experienced  with 
reference  to  Kant.'  Now  this  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
writer  of  the  paper  itself,  who  seems  to  think  that  he 
too  has  reproduced  Kant,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  has 
been  '  lifted  on  this  reproduction  into  sight  of  Hegel.' 
But  the  pretension  of  the  position  does  not  escape  him. 
Surely,  he  goes  on  to  soliloquise,  he  cannot  consider 
himself  the  first,  surely  he  cannot  consider  himself  the 
only  one  who  has  reached  tliis  vision,  surely  he  can- 
not have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  Eosenkranz  and 
Schwegler,  for  example,  do  not  understand  the  very 
master  in  the  study  and  exposition  of  whom  they  have 
employed  their  hves !  No,  he  cannot  say  that,  that 
would  be  too  much  ;  such  men  must  be  held  to  under- 
stand Hegel,  and  even  a  miUion  times  better  than  at 
this  moment  he,  who  has  still  so  much  of  the  details  to 
conquer.  Still,  it  appears,  he  cannot  help  beheving 
that  there  is  a  certain  truth  on  his  side,  and  that,  even 
as  regards  these  eminent  Hegelians,  so  far  as  he  has 
read  them,  he  himself  is  the  first  who  has  discovered 
the  whole  secret  of  Hegel,  and  this  because  he  is  the 
first,  perhaps,  to  see  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  into  the 
origin  and  genesis  of  his  entire  system — from  Kant. 

The  manner  in  which  these  writers  (we  allow  the 
manuscript  to  go  on  pretty  much  in  its  own  way  now), 
and  others  the  hke,  work  is  not  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  reproduction  of  a  system,  which  shall  not  only  be 
correct  and  complete  in  itself,  but  which  shall  have  the 
life  and  truth  and  actual  breath  in  it  that  it  had  to  its 
own  author.  Their  position  as  regards  Hegel,  for 
example,  is  so  that,  while  to  him  his  system  was  a 
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growth  and  alive,  to  them  it  is  only  a  fabrication  and 
dead.  They  take  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  up  again  hke 
so  much  machinery,  so  that  it  has  always  the  artificial 
look  of  manufacture  at  will.  They  are  Professors  in 
short,  and  they  study  philosophy  and  expound  philo- 
sophy as  so  much  business.  All  that  they  say  is 
academical  and  professional ; — we  hear  only,  as  it 
were,  the  cold  externality  of  division  and  classification 
for  the  instruction  of  boys.  Such  reproductions  as 
theirs  hang  piecemeal  on  the  most  visible  and  unsatis- 
factory wires.  They  are  not  reproductions  in  fact ; 
they  are  but  artificial  and  arbitrary  re-assemblages. 
But  to  re-assemble  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  dead 
body  of  any  hfe,  is  not  to  re-create  that  life,  and  only 
such  re-creation  is  it  that  can  enable  us  to  understand 
any  system  of  the  past.  In  the  core-hitting  words  of 
Hegel  himself,  '  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  the 
Thing,  such  an  industry  is  ever  over  it  and  out  of  it ; 
instead  of  abiding  in  it  and  forgetting  itself  in  it,  such 
thinking  grasps  ever  after  something  else  and  other, 
and  remains  rather  by  its  own  self  than  that  it  is  by 
the  Thing,  or  surrenders  itself  to  it.' 

That  these  men,  and  others  the  like,  have  very  fairly 
studied  Hegel,  and  very  fairly  mastered  Hegel,  both  in 
whole  and  detail,  we  doubt  not  at  all ;  neither  do  we  at 
all  doubt  that  many  of  them  very  fairly  discern  the 
general  relations,  though  they  are  inclined  to  under- 
rate, perhaps,  the  particular  obhgations,  of  Hegel  to 
Kant.  Still  there  is  something — knowing  all  this,  and 
admitting  aU  this,  and  acknowledging,  moreover,  that 
no  claim  had  probably  ever  yet  a  more  equivocal  look, 
we  feel  still  as  if  we  must — in  short,  the  claim  of  dis- 
covery is  repeated. 

For  that  there  is  a  secret  of  Hegel,  and  that  there  is 
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a  key  necessary  to  this  secret,  we  verily  believe  Eosen- 
kranz  and  Schwegler  wovild  themselves  admit ;  thereby, 
at  all  events,  leaving  vacant  space  for  us   to  occupy, 
if  we  can,  and  granting,  on  the  whole,  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  which  we  have  already  imputed  to  the  state- 
ments or  keys  offered  by  themselves.     Yes,  there  is  a 
secret,  and  every  man  feels  it,  and  every  man  asks  for 
the  key  to  it — every  man  who  approaches  even  so  near 
as  to  look  at  this  mysterious  and  inexplicable  labyrinth 
of  Hegel.     Where  does  it  begin,  we  ask,  and  how  did 
it  get  this  beginning,  and  what  unheard  of  thing  is  this 
which  is  offered  us  as  the  clue  with  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  P     And  what  extraordinary  yawning 
chasms  gape  there  where  we  are  told  to  walk  as  on  a 
broad  smooth  bridge  connecting  what  to  us  is  uncon- 
nected and  incapable  of  connexion !     There  is  no  air 
in  this  strange  region  ;  we  gasp  for  breath  ;  and,  as 
Hegel  himself  allows  us  to  say,  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
upside  down,  as  if  we  were  standing   on  our  heads. 
What  then  is  all  this  ?  and  where  did  it  come  from  ? 
and  where  does  it  take  to .?  We  cannot  get  a  beginning 
to  it ;  it  will  not  join  on  to  anything  else  that  we  have 
either  seen  or  heard ;  and,  when  we  throw  ourselves 
into  it,  it  is  an  element  so  strange  and  foreign  to  us 
that  we  are  at  once  rejected  and  flung  out — out  to  our 
mother  earth  again,  like   so  much  rubbish  that  can 
neither  assimilate  nor  be  assimilated. 

Yes,  something  very  strange  and  inexphcable  it 
remains  for  the  whole  world ;  and  yet  excites  so  vast 
an  interest,  so  intense  a  curiosity  that  Academies  offer 
rewards  for  explanations  of  it,  and  even  pay  the  reward, 
though  they  get  no  more  satisfactory  response  than 
that  '  the  curtain  is  the  picture.'  How  is  this  ?  When, 
as  it  were,  deputations  are  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose. 
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liow  is  it  that  his  own  countrymen  cannot  give  such  an 
intelhgible  account  of  Hegel  as  shall  enable  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  to  understand  what  it  is  he  really 
means  to  say  ?  Yet  the  strange  inconsistency  of  human 
nature !  Though  this  be  an  admitted  fact  now,  we 
have  heard,  years  ago,  a  Paris  Professor  declare  his 
conscientious  hatred  of  Hegel,  and  his  resolution  to 
combat  him  to  the  death,  and  this  too  in  the  interest 
of  spiritualism  ?  Why  the  hatred,  and  why  this  reso- 
lution, if  Hegel  were  not  understood  ?  And  why  treat 
as  the  enemy  of  spiritualism  a  man  whose  first  word 
and  whose  last  is  Spirit,  and  only  for  the  estabhshmeut 
of  the  existence  of  Spirit  ?  And  in  England,  too,  we 
are  no  less  inconsequent.  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton,  even 
years  ago,  was  reputed  to  have  entertained  the  notion 
that  he  had  refuted  Hegel,  and  yet  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, at  that  time,  was  so  ignorant  of  the  position  of 
Hegel,  with  whom  his  pretensions  claimed  evidently  the 
most  intimate  relations,  that  he  classes  him  with  Oken — 
as  a  disciple  of  Schelling  ! 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  is  not  alone  here  : 
there  are  others  of  his  countrymen  who  at  least  do  not 
willingly  remain  behind  him  in  precipitate  procacity  and 
pretentious  levity.  A  knowledge  of  Kant,  for  example, 
that  is  adequate  to  the  distinction  of  speculative  and 
regulative,  feels  itself  still  strong  enough  to  refute  Hegel, 
having  melted  for  itself  his  words  into  meaning  at 
length — hy  distilling  them  !  Another  similar  example 
shall  tell  us  that  it  knows  nothing  of  Hegel,  and  yet 
shall  immediately  proceed,  nevertheless,  to  extend  an 
express  report  on  the  Hegehan  system ;  knowino- 
nothing  here,  and  telhng  us  no  more,  it  yet  shall  crow 
over  Hegel,  in  the  most  triumphant  and  victorious 
fashion,  vouchsafing  us  in  the  end  the  information  that 
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Hegel's  works  are  in  twelve  volumes !  and  whispering 
in  our  ear  the  private  opinion  that  Hegelianism  is  a 
kind  of  freemasonry,  kept  secret  by  the  adepts  in  their 
grudge  to  spare  others  the  labour  it  cost  themselves  ! 

Besides  these  German  scholars  who,  in  England,  are 
situated  thus  with  respect  to  Hegel,  there  is  another 
class  who,  unable  to  read  a  word  of  German,  will  yet 
tell  you,  and  really  beheve  they  are  speaking  truth  the 
while,  that  they  know  aU  about  Kant  and  Hegel,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  German  Philosophy.  This  class 
grounds  its  pretensions  on  General  Literature.  They 
have  read  certain  review  articles,  and  perhaps  even 
certain  historical  summaries  ;  and,  knowing  what  is 
there  said  on  such  and  such  subjects,  they  beheve  they 
know  these  subjects.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  !  To  sum  up  a  man,  and  say  he  is  a  Pantheist, 
is  to  tell  you  not  one  single  thing  about  liim.  Sum- 
maries only  propagate  ignorance,  when  used  indepen- 
dently, and  not  merely  relatively,  as  useful  synopses 
and  reminders  to  those  who  have  aheady  thoroughly 
mastered  the  whole  subject  in  the  entirety  of  its  details. 

A  large  class  say,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
bottom  of  these  things,  we  only  want  a  general  idea  of 
them,  we  only  want  to  be  well-informed  people.  This 
does  not  appear  unreasonable  on  the  whole,  and  there 
are  departments  of  knowledge  where  general  ideas 
can  be  given,  and  where  these  ideas  can  be  used 
very  legitimately  in  general  conversation.  But  such 
general  ideas  are  entirely  impracticable  as  regards  the 
modern  philosophical  systems.  No  general  idea  can 
convey  these  ;  they  must  be  swallowed  in  whole  and  in 
every  part — intellectually  swallowed.  We  must  pick 
up  every  crumb  of  them,  else  we  shall  fare  like  the 
Princess  in  the   Arabian  story,  who  is  consumed  to 
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aslies  by  her  necromantic  adversary,  because  unhappily 
she  had  failed  to  pick  up,  when  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
all  the  fragments  which  her  enemy,  in  the  course  of 
their  contest,  had  tumbled  himself  asunder  into. 

To  say  Kant's  is  the  Transcendental  or  Critical 
Ideahsm;  Fichte's,  the  Subjective  Ideahsm ;  Schel- 
ling's,  the  Objective  Ideahsm ;  and  Hegel's,  the  Ab- 
solute Ideahsm :  this  is  as  nearly  as  possible  to  say 
nothing  !  And  yet  people  knowing  this  much  and  no 
more  will  converse,  and  discourse,  and  perorate,  and 
decide  conclusively  upon  the  Avliole  subject. 

No  :  it  is  much  too  soon  to  shut  up  these  things  in 
formula  and  there  leave  them.  These  things  must  be 
understood  before  we  can  allow  ourselves  such  perfunc- 
toriness ;  and  to  be  understood,  they  must  first  be 
hved.  Indeed,  is  not  this  haste  of  ours  nowadays,  and 
yet  this  glaum  and  grasp  of  oiu's  at  comprehensiveness, 
productive  of  most  intolerable  evils  ?  For  instance,  is 
it  not  monstrous  injustice  of  Emerson  to  talk  of  Hume 
as  if  his  only  title  to  consideration  arose  from  a  lucky 
thought  in  regard  to  causahty?  Does  not  such  an 
example  as  this  show  the  evil  of  our  overhasty  for- 
muhsing  ?  He  who  beheves  that  even  Hume  has  been 
yet  thoroughly  understood,  formulised,  and  superseded 
(which  seems  to  be  the  relative  frame  of  mind  of 
Emerson),  will  make  a  mistake  that  will  have  very  de- 
trimental effects  on  his  own  development. 

These  well-informed  men,  then,  who  conceive  them- 
selves privileged  to  talk  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  because 
they  have  read  the  hterary  twaddle  that  exists  at  this 
present  in  their  regard,  would  do  well  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  utter  nothingness  of  such  an  acquu-ement  in 
respect  to  such  subjects.  In  reference  to  Hegel,  Profes- 
sor Ferrier  sums  up  very  tolerably  correctly  in  the  words 
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already  quoted  ;*  '  Who  has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelli- 
gible word  about  Hegel  ?  Not  any  of  his  countrymen, — 
not  any  foreigner,  seldom  even  himself,  &c.'  Different 
from  the  rest,  Mr.  Ferrier,  like  a  man  of  sense,  does 
not  proceed,  immediately  after  having  uttered  such  a 
finding  as  this,  to  refate  Hegel.  Wlien  we  hear  of  the 
worthy  old  Phihster  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor,  who, 
regularly  as  the  year  came  round,  at  a  certain  part  of  his 
course,  announced  with  the  grave  alacrity  of  self-belief 
in  sight  of  one  of  its  strong  points,  '  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  refute  the  doctrines  of  our  late  ingenious  towns- 
man, Mr.  David  Hume,'  we  laugh,  and  it  seems  quite 
natural  and  reasonable  now  to  all  of  us  that  we  should 
laugh.  But  how  infinitely  more  strongly  fortified  is 
the  position  of  the  old  Edinbiurgh  Professor,  relatively 
to  Hume,  than  that  of  the  (so  to  speak)  new  Edinburgh 
Professor  (Sir  "William  Hamilton — say),  relatively  to 
Hegel  ?  Hume's  writing  is  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  Hegel's,  impenetrable  to  the  highest.  We 
know  that  the  old  Professor  could  understand  the  man 
h«  opposed— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  words  are  concerned  ; 
we  know  that  the  new  could  not  understand  Hegel, 
even  so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned.  We  know 
this,  for  he  admits  this  ;  and  even  asks — '  But  did  Hegel 
understand  himself  ?  ' — 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Hegel,  or  rather  a  schema  to  a 
key  to  it  : 

Quantity — Time  and  Space-— Empirical  Eealities. 

This,  of  course,  requires  explanation.  We  suppose 
the  reader  to  have  mastered  Kant  through  the  preceding 
reproduction  of  his  system.f  Well,  if  so,  he  will  have 
Httle  difficulty  in  realising  to  himself  the  fact  that  what 

*  See  rnulliMiiiniiy  Wntif^^^vtj^o-^^- 

t  Tlie  allusion    is  to    a   MS.—     appointed  with  this  same  schema 
The  reader  will  necessaiily  he  dis-    to  a  key  to  the 
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we  give  as  a  schema  to  the  secret  of  Hegel,  is  a  schema 
of  the  whole  Theoretic  or  Speculative  system^  of  Kant 
in  its  main  and  substantial  position.  Quantity  stands 
for  the  Categories  in  general,  though  it  is  here  still 
looked  at  specially.  Quantity,  then,  is  an  intellectual 
thought  or  Begriff,  it  is  wholly  abstract,  it  is  wholly 
logical  form.  But  in  Time  and  Space,  we  have  only 
another  form  of  Quantity  ;  it  is  the  same  thought  still, 
though  in  them  in  a  state  of  outwardness ;  the  Category 
is  inward  Quantity;  the  Perception  is  entirely  the 
same  thing  outwardly.  Then  Empirical  Keahties, 
so  far  as  they  are  Quantities  (what  is  other  than  Quan- 
tity in  them  has  otlier  Categories  to  correspond  to  it), 
are  but  a  further  potentiating  of  the  outwardness  of 
the  thought  Quantity,  but  a  further  materialisation,  so 
to  speak.  Here  hes  the  germ  of  the  thought  of  Hegel 
that  initiated  his  whole  system.  The  universe  is  but  a 
materiahsation,  but  an  externahsation,  but  a  heterisa- 
tion  of  certain  thoughts :  these  may  be  named,  these 
thoughts  are,  the  thoughts  of  God. 

To  take  it  so,  God  has  made  the  world  on  these 
thoughts.  In  them,  then,  we  know  the  thoughts  of 
God,  and,  so  far,  God  himself.  Probably  too,  we  may 
suppose  Hegel  to  say,  Kant  has  not  discovered  all  the 
Categories,  could  I  but  find  others,  could  I  find  all  of 
them,  I  should  know  then  all  the  thoughts  of  God 
that  presided  at  the  creation  of  the  universe.  But  that 
would  just  be  so  far  to  knoAV  God  himself,  God  as  he 
is  '  in  truth  and  without  veil '  ('  Hlille,'  best  translated 
just  hull  here),  that  is,  in  his  inward  thought,  without 
Avrappage  (huU   or  husk)  of   outward  material  form, 

necessarily  find  it  very  meagi'e,  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject  as  in 

absti"act.     He  vfill  think  better  of  relation    to    Kant,    it   will   appear 

it  by  and  by,  however,  it  is  hoped  ;  anything  but  meagre,  and  anything 

as  it  is  also  hoped  that  after  the  but  abstract. 
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God  as  he  is  in  his  '  eternal  essence  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  any  finite  Spirit.' 

These  Categories  of  Kant  are  general  Thoughts. 
Time  and  Space  are,  according  to  Kant  himself,  but 
the  ground-multiples,  and  still  a  priori,  in  which  these 
categories  repeat  or  exemplify  themselves ;  and  after  the 
fashion  of,  firstly,  these  ground-unities  (the  categories), 
and,  secondly,  these  a  priori  ground-multiples  of  the 
same  (Time  and  Space),  must,  thirdly,  all  created 
things  manifest  themselves.  Kant  conceived  these 
relations  subjectively,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  thought.  Hegel  conceives  them  objectively,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  thought.  Kant  said  :  We 
do  not  know  what  the  things  are,  or  what  the  things 
are  in  themselves  (this  is  what  is  meant  by  The  Thing- 
in-itself),  for  they  must  be  received  into  us  through 
media,  and,  being  so  received  into  iis,  they,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  cease,  so  to  speak,  to  be  themselves, 
and  are  only  aflections  of  our  sense,  which  become 
further  worked  up,  but  unknown  to  ourselves,  in  our 
intellectual  region,  into  a  world  objective,  in  that  it 
constitutes  what  we  know  and  perceive,  and  what  we 
all  know  and  perceive,  and  what,  in  the  intellectual 
element — being  capable  there,  but  not  in  that  of  sense, 
of  comparison., — we  can  all  agree  upo7i  (the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  only  valuable  meaning  of  objective) — but 
subjective  (as  dependent  simply  on  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  us)  in  its  whole  origin  and  fundamental  nature. 

Heo-el,  for  his  part,  will  not  view  these  principles  of 
pure  thought  and  pure  sense  as  only  subjective,  as 
attributes  that  belong  to  us,  and  are  only  in  us,  as 
attributes  only  human  :  he  considers  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  absolutely  universal  general  principles  on 
which,  and  according  to  which,  the  all   or  whole  is 
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formed  and  fashioned.  The  universe  is  one  ;  and  the 
principles  of  its  structure  are  thoughts  exempUfying 
themselves  in  pure  a  priori  forms  of  sense,  and,  through 
these  again,  in  empirical  objects.  These  empirical 
objects,  then,  are  thus  but  as  bodies  to  thoughts,  or, 
rather,  as  material  schemes  and  illustrations  of  intellec- 
tual notions.  They  are  thus,  then,  externalised,  materi- 
ahsed,  or,  better,  heterised  thoughts,  (i.e.)  thoughts  in 
another  form  or  mode  ;  that  is,  they  are  but  the  other 
of  thought.  Nay,  the  pure  forms  of  sense,  these  pure 
multiples  or  manys,  named  Space  and  Time,  are,  them- 
selves, but  thoughts  or  notions  in  another  form. 
Time  in  its  succession  of  parts,  and  Space  in  such 
succession  of  parts,  each  is  but  perceptively  what 
the  notion  Quantity  is  intellectually.  They,  then,  too, 
are  but  thoughts  in  another  form,  and  must  rank,  so 
far,  with  the  empirical  objects.  We  have  thus,  then, 
now  the  Universe  composed  only  of  Thought  and  its 
Other  :  thought  meaning  all  the  notions  which  we  find 
implied  in  the  structure  of  the  world,  all  the  thoughts, 
as  we  may  express  it  otherwise,  which  were  in  God's 
mind  when  he  formed  the  world,  and  according  to 
which  he  formed  the  world,  for  God  is  a  Spirit  and 
thinks,  and  the  forms  of  his  thinking  must  be  contained 
in  his  work.  Nay,  as  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thinks,  his  work 
can  only  be  thought ;  as  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  thinks,  the 
forms  of  his  thinking  must  be,  can  only  be  That  which 
is.  In  correct  parlance,  in  rigorous  accuracy,  only  God 
is.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  world  other  than  the 
thought  of  God.  The  world  then  is  thought,  and  not 
matter ;  and,  looked  at  from  the  proper  side,  it  will 
show  itself  as  such.  But  a  judicious  use  of  the  schema 
of  Kant  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Quantity  —  Time  and  Space  —  Material  Forms. 
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Here  is  thought  simply  passing  into  types,  into  symbols 
— that  is,  only  into  forms  or  modes  of  its  own  self.  Pro- 
perly viewed,  then,  the  world  is  a  system  of  thought, 
here  abstract  and  there  concrete.  To  that  extent,  this 
view  is  Pantheistic  ;  for  the  world  is  seen  as  the  thought 
of  God,  and  .so  God.  But,  in  the  same  way,  all  ordinary 
views  are  Pantheistic  ;  for  to  each  of  them,  name  itself 
as  it  may,  the  world  is  the  work  of  God,  and  so  God  : 
as  the  loork  of  God,  it  is  the  product  of  his  thought, 
the  product  of  himself,  and  so  himself.  The  Pantheism 
of  Hegel,  then,  is  only  a  purer  reverence  to  God  than 
the  Pantheism  of  ordinary  views,  which,  instead  of 
hating  Hegel,  ought  to  hate  only  that  materialism  with 
which  these  ordinary  views  would  seek  to  confound 
Hegel,  but  to  which  he  is  the  polar  opposite,  to  which  he 
nourishes  a  holier  hatred  than  they  themselves. 

Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  general  conception 
of  the  system  of  Hegel :  but  this  is,  by  a  long  way,  not 
enough.  Such  general  conception  is  the  bridge  that 
connects  Hegel  to  the  common  ground  of  History,  so 
that  he  is  no  longer  insulated  and  unreachable,  but  can 
now  be  passed  to  in  an  easy  and  satisfactory  manner. 
We  see  now  that  what  he  has  to  say  springs  from  what 
preceded  it ;  we  now  know  what  he  is  about  and  what 
he  aims  at ;  and  we  can  thus  follow  him  with  intelli- 
gence and  satisfaction.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  a 
Hegel  close. 

Kant  had  the  idea,  then,  but  he  did  not  see  all  that 
it  contained,  and  it  was  quite  useless  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  the  hmited  form  of  principles  of  human 
thouo-ht.  But  Hegel  himself,  perhaps,  could  not  have 
universalised  or  objecti vised  these  principles  of  Kant, 
had  he  not  been  assisted  by  Fichte  and  ScheUing. 
Kant  showed  that  our  world  was  a  system  of  sensuous 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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affection  woveri  into  connexion  by  the  understanding, 
and,  principally,  by  its  universal  notions,  the  categories. 
But  Kant  conceived  these  sensuous  affections  to  be 
produced  by  the  thing-in-itself  or  things  in  them- 
selves, which,  however,  we  could  not  know.  Fichte 
now,  seeing  that  these  things  in  themselves  were  abso- 
lutely bare,  naked,  and  void — mere  figments  of  thought, 
in  fact — conceived  they  might  safely  be  omitted  as  sup- 
posititious, as  not  at  all  necessary  to  \he  fact,  from  which 
we  might  just  as  well  begin  at  once,  without  feigning 
something  quite  unknown  and  idle  as  that  beginning. 
All  now,  then,  was  a  system  of  thought,  and  as  yet 
subjective  or  human  thought.  For  this  seemingly  base- 
less and  foundationless  new  world,  a  fulcrum  was  found 
in  the  nature  of  self-consciousness. 

Till  self-consciousness  acts,  no  one  can  have  the 
notion  '  I,' — no  one  can  be  an  'I.'  In  other  words, 
no  one  knows  himself  an  '  I,'  feels  himself  an  '  I,' 
names  himself  an  '  I,'  is  an  '  I,'  until  there  be  an 
act  of  self-consciousness.  In  the  very  first  act  of  self- 
consciousness,  then,  the  '  I '  emerges,  the  '  I '  is  born  ; 
and  before  that  it  simply  was  not.  But  self-conscious- 
ness is  just  the  'I,'  self-consciousness  can  be  set  identical 
with  the  '  I : '  the  '  I,'  therefore,  as  product  of  self- 
consciousness,  is  product  of  the  '  I "  itself.  The  '  I ' 
is  self-create,  then.  '  I '  start  into  existence,  come  into 
life,  on  the  very  first  act  of  self-consciousness.  'I' 
then — ('I'  was  not  an  'I'  before) — am  the  product 
of  my  own  act,  of  my  own  self-consciousness.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  to  figure  my  body  and  concrete  personality 
here,  but  simply  the  fact  that  without  self-conscious- 
ness nothing  can  be  an  '  I '  to  itself,  and  with  the  very 
first  act  of  self-consciousness  'I'  begins.  (We  may 
say,  too,  what  is,  but  is  not  to  itself '  I,'  is  as  good  as  is 
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not — which,  properly  considered,  is  another  clue  to 
Hegel.)  Here,  then,  is  something  self-created,  and  it 
is  placed  as  the  tortoise  under  this  new  world ;  for  it 
is  from  this  point  that  Fichte  attempts  to  deduce,  by- 
means  of  a  series  of  operations  of  the  thought  of  this 
'  I,'  the  whole  concretion  of  the  universe.  Although 
Fichte  attained  to  a  certain  generality  by  stating  his 
Ego  to  be  the  universal  and  not  the  individual  Ego, 
still  a  certain  amphiboly  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided ; 
and  the  system  remained  airy,  hmited,  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Fichte  had  developed  the  outward  world  from  the 
Ego,  as  the  inferable  contradictory  of  the  latter,  the 
Non-ego  ;  but  ScheUing  now  saw  that  the  Non-ego  was 
as  essential  a  member  in  the  whole  as  the  Ego  ;  and 
he  was  led  thus  to  place  the  two  side  by  side,  as  equal, 
and,  so  to  speak,  parallel.  Thus  he  came  to  the 
thou.ght,  that  if  from  the  Ego  we  can  go  to  the  Non- 
ego,  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  through  the  same  series 
reverse-wise,  or  from  the  Non-ego  back  to  the  Ego. 
That  is,  if  we  can  develop  Nature  from  Thought,  we 
may  be  able  also  to  find  Thought — the  laws  and  forms 
of  Thought  —  in  Nature  itself  It  is  evident  that 
Thought  and  Nature  would  be  thus  but  two  poles,  two 
complementary  poles,  the  one  of  Ideality,  the  other 
of  EeaUty.  But  this  conception  of  two  poles  neces- 
sarily introduced  also  the  notion  of  a  centre  in  which 
they  would  cohere.  •  This  middle-point  would  thus  be 
the  focus,  the  supporting  centre,  from  which  all  would 
radiate.  That  is  to  say,  this  middle-point  would  be 
the  Absolute.  But  the  Absolute  so  conceived  is  a 
Neutrum  ;  it  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  it  is  whoUy  in- 
definite and  indeterminate.  No  wonder  that  to  Oken, 
then,  it  presented  itself  as,  and  was  named  by  him,  the 
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Null  But  the  general  conception  of  an  Absolute  and 
JSTeutrum  operated  with  fertility  in  another  direction. 
Every  '  I '  is  just  an  '  I,'  and  so  we  can  throw  aside  the 
idea  of  subjectivity,  and  think  of  the  absolute  '  I ' : 
but  the  absolute  '  I '  is  Reason.  Eeason  is  ascribed  to 
every  man  as  that  which  constitutes  his  Ego  ;  we  can 
thus  conceive  Eeason  as  per  se,  as  independent  of  this 
particular  subject  and  that  particular  subject,  and  as 
common  to  all.  We  can  speak  of  Eeason,  then,  as  now 
not  subjective  but  objective.  This  new  ISTeutrum,  this 
new  Absolute,  it  could  not  now  cost  much  difficulty  to 
identify  and  set  equal  with  the  former  ISTeutrum,  or 
Absolute,  that  was  the  centre  of  coherence  to  Ideality 
and  Eeality.  But  in  ScheUing's  hands,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  originally  his  own,  it  remained  still  wholly 
indefinite,  vacuous,  idle  :  it  required,  in  short,  the 
finishing  touch  of  Hegel. 

We  can  conceive  now  how  Hegel  was  enabled  to 
get  beyond  the  limited  subjective  form  of  Zant's  mere 
system  of  human  knowledge,  and  convert  that  system 
into  something  universal  and  objective.  The  thing-in- 
itself  had  disappeared,  individuals  had  disappeared ; 
there  remained  only  an  Absolute,  and  this  Absolute 
was  named  Eeason.  But  Hegel  could  see  this  Absolute 
was  a  Neutrum,  this  Eeason  was  a  Neutrum  ;  they 
were  but  names,  and  not  one  whit  better  than  the 
thing-in-itself  But  were  the  categories  completed, 
were  they  co-articulated — were  they  taken,  not  sub- 
jectively as  man's,  but  objectively  as  God's,  objectively 
just  as  Thought  itself — were  this  organic  and  organised 
whole  then  substituted  for  the  idle  and  empty  absolute 
Keutrum  of  Schelling, — the  thing  would  be  done  ;  what 
was  wanted  would  be  effected  ;  there  would  result  an 
Absolute  not  idle  and  void,  not  unknown  and  indefinite. 
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but  an  Absolute  identified  with  Truth  itself,  and  with 
Truth  in  the  whole  system  of  its  details.  The  Neutrum, 
the  Eeason,  the  Absolute  of  Schelling  could  be  rescued 
from  indeterminateness,  from  vacuity,  from  the  nullity 
of  a  mere  general  notion,  by  setting  in  its  place  the 
Categories  of  Kant  (but  completed,  &c.)  as  the  thing, 
which  before  had  been  the  name,  Eeason.  You  speak 
of  Reason,  says  Hegel  to  Schelhng,  but  here  it  actually 
is,  here  I  show  you  what  it  is,  here  I  hri7ig  it. 

As  yet,  however,  we  still  see  only  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Hegel,  and  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands 
with,  or  the  connexion  in  which  it  arose  from,  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors.  But  such  mere  general 
principle  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  This,  in  fact,  explains 
why  summaries  and  the  mere  hterature  of  the  subject 
are  so  insufficient :  the  general  principle  remains  an 
indefinite  word — a  name  merely — till  it  gets  the  core 
and  meaning  and  hfe  of  the  particular.  Probably  the 
very  best  summary  ever  yet  given  of  Kant  is  that  of 
Schwegler,  and  it  is  very  useful  to  him  who  already 
knows  Kant ;  but  good  as  it  is,  it  is  only  literature — 
(see  the  vast  difierence  between  hterary  naming,  and 
living,  strugghng,  working  thought,  by  comparing 
Schwegler's  statement  of  Kant  with  Hegel's  in  the 
Encyclopsedia !) — it  only  characterises,  it  does  not  re- 
produce, and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  learn 
Kant  thence.  We  must  see  Hegel's  principle  closer 
still,  then,  if  we  would  thoroughly  understand  it.  We 
take  a  fresh  departure  then  : 

Quantity — Time  and  Space — Empirical  Objects. 

I  have  conceived  by  this  scheme  the  possibihty  of 
presenting  the  world  as  a  concrete  whole  so  and  so 
constituted,  articulated,  and  rounded.  But  I  have  not 
done  this I  have  only  conceived  it :  that  is,  I  have  not 
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demonstrated  my  conception  ;  I  have  not  exhibited  an 
actuality  to  which  it  corresponds.  How  set  to  work  to 
reahse  this  latter  necessity,  then  ?  The  abstract,  uni- 
versal thoughts,  which  underlie  the  whole,  and  on 
which  Kant  has  struck  as  categories,  are  evidently  the 
first  thing.  I  must  not  content  myself  with  those  of 
Kant ;  I  must  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  there  are  not 
others.  In  fact,  I  must  discover  all  the  categories. 
But  even  should  I  discover  all  the  categories,  would 
that  suffice  ?  Would  there  be  anything  vital  or  dy- 
namical in  a  mere  catalogue  ?  Must  I  not  find  a 
principle  to  connect  them  the  one  with  the  other — a 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  one  shall  flow 
from  the  other  ?  Kant,  by  the  necessity  he  has  pro- 
claimed of  an  architectonic  principle,  has  rendered  it 
henceforth  for  ever  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  work 
rhapsodically,  contented  with  what  things  come  to 
hand,  and  as  they  come  to  hand.  By  the  same  ne- 
cessity he  has  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  his 
own  method  of  uniting  the  elements  of  his  matter — 
the  method  of  ordinary  discussion,  that  is,  of  what 
Hegel  invariably  designates  raisonnement.  This  raison- 
nement — suppose  we  translate  it  reasonment — is  by 
Kant's  own  indirect  showing  no  longer  applicable  where 
strict  science,  where  rigorous  deduction  is  concerned. 
Mere  reasoning  good  sense,  that  simply  begins,  and 
ends,  and  marches  as  it  will,  hmited  by  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  being  such  as  will  pass  current, — that 
is,  such  as  begins  from  the  beginning  conventionally 
thought  or  accepted  by  the  common  mind,  and  passes 
on  by  a  like  accepted  method  of  ground  after  ground 
or  reason  after  reason,  which  similarly  approves  itself 
to  the  common  mind,  almost  on  the  test  of  tasting, — is 
no  longer  enough.     There  is  conviction  now  only  in 
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rigorous  deduction  from  a  rigorously  established  First. 
No ;  after  the  hints  of  Kant,  mere  reasonment  or  in- 
telligent discussion  hither  and  thither,  from  argument 
to  argument,  ungrounded  in  its  beginning,  unsecured 
by  necessity  in  its  progress,  Avill  no  longer  answer. 
We  are  now  bound  to  start  from  a  ground,  a  prin- 
cipium,  an  absolutely  first  and  inderivative.  It  wiU 
not  do  to  start  from  an  absolutely  formless,  mere 
abstract  conception  named — by  what  would  be  serene 
philosophical  wisdom,  but  what  is  really,  with  all  its 
afiectation,  with  all  its  airs  of  infalhbihty,  mere  thin 
superficiality  and  barren  purism — Eirst  Cause,  &c. : 
Eeason  will  not  stop  there.  Should  we  succeed  in 
tracing  the  series  of  conditions  up  to  that,  we  should 
not  remain  contented  :  the  curiosity  of  what  we  name 
our  Eeason  Avould  stir  still,  and  set  us  a- wondering 
and  a-wondering  as  to  what  could  be  the  cause,  what 
could  be  the  beginning  of  the  first  cause  itself  Philo- 
sophy, in  short,  is  the  universe  thought ;  and  the  universe 
will  not  be  fully  thought,  if  the  first  cause,  &c.  remain 
un  thought. 

To  complete  Philosophy,  then,  we  must  not  only  be 
able  to  think  man,  and  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  but  what  we  name  God  also.  Only  so  can  we 
arrive  at  completion ;  only  so  can  the  all  of  things  be 
once  for  all  thought,  and  thus  at  length  philosophy 
perfected.  How  are  we  to  think  a  beginning  to  God, 
then  ?  It  all  lies  in  our  scheme  :  Quantity — Time  and 
Space — Empirical  Objects. 

Quantity,  standing  for  the  categories  in  general, 
though  itself  but  a  single  and  even  a  subordinate  cate- 
gory, is  Eeason,  that  but  repeats  itself  in  its  other, 
Time  and  Space,  and  through  these  again  in  Empirical 
Objects.    Eeason,  then,  is  the  thing  of  things,  the  secret 
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and  centre  of  the  whole.  But  Eeason  can  be  only  fully 
inventoried,  when  we  have  fully  inventoried  the  cate- 
gories. But  when  we  have  done  so,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  wiU  remain  an  inventory,  a  cata- 
logue ?  Is  it  not  likely  that,  as  in  their  sum  they  con- 
stitute Eeason,  they  wiU  be  held  together  by  some 
mutual  bond,  and  form  in  themselves,  and  by  them- 
selves, a  complete  system,  an  organised  unity,  with  a 
hfe  and  perfection  of  its  own  ?  Nay,  even  in  Kant, 
even  in  the  meagre  discussion  of  the  categories  which 
he  supphes,  are  there  not  hints  that  suggest  an  in- 
ward connexion  between  them  ?  Kant  himself  deduces 
Action,  Power,  Substance,  &c.,  from  Causahty  ;  and  in 
his  discussion  of  Substance  and  Accident,  do  not  similar 
inward  connexions  manifest  themselves  ?  Even  in 
Kant,  though  he  conceives  them  as  merely  formal,  and 
as  absolutely  void  till  filled  by  the  multiple  of,  first, 
perception  and  then  sense,  they  are  seen  to  be  more 
than  formal;  they  are  seen — even  in  themselves,  even 
abstractly  taken — to  possess  a  certain  characteristic 
nature :  even  thus  they  seem  to  manifest  the  possession 
of  certain  properties — the  possession,  in  short,  of  what 
Hegel  calls  Inhalt ;  a  certain  contained  substance 
matter,  essence  ;  a  certain  Jilling  of  manifestible  action, 
a  certain  Bestimmung  in  the  sense  not  only  of  vocation 
and  destination,  but  of  possessing  within  themselves 
the  principles  which  conduct  to  that  end  or  destiny. 

This  word  Inhalt  we  shall  translate  Intent ;  and  this 
meaning  wiU  be  found  in  the  end  to  accord  sufficiently 
with  its  common  one.  Gehalt,  in  Kke  manner,  wiU  be 
translated  Content ;  and  we,  in  starting  with  Intent  and 
Content  in  England,  are  not  one  whit  worse  off  than 
Hegel  himself  was  in  starting  with  Inhalt  and  Gehalt 
in  Germany.     Use  wiU  make  plain.     The  categories, 
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then,  even  abstractly  and  apart  from  sense,  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  a  certain  natural  Intent,  a  certain 
natural  filling,  and  so  a  certain  natural  life  and  move- 
ment of  their  own. 

Let  me,  then,  we  may  suppose  Hegel  to  continue, 
but  find  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  categories,  and 
with  that  the  secret  principle  on  which  they  will  rank, 
range  and  develop  themselves  ; — let  me  effect  this,  and 
then  I  shall  have  perfectly  a  pure  concrete  Eeason, 
pw^e  because  abstract,  in  the  sense  that  abstraction  is 
made  from  all  things  of  sense,  and  that  we  are  alone 
here  with  what  is  intellectual  only,  but  concrete,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  here  a  mutually  co-articulated,  a 
completed,  an  organic,  a  hving  whole — Eeason  as  it  is 
in  its  own  pure  self,  without  a  particle  of  matter,  and  so, 
to  that  extent  and  considering  the  source  of  that 
Eeason,  God  as  he  is  without  hull,  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  or  a  single  finite  intelligence.  Nay,  why 
demand  more  ?  Why  crave  a  Jenseits,  a  Beyond,  to 
what  we  have  ?  Why  should  not  that  be  the  all  ? 
Why  should  we  not,  reahsing  all  that  we  anticipate  by 
the  method  suggested — why  should  we  not  reahse  to 
ourselves  the  whole  universe  in  its  absolute  oneness  and 
completeness,  and  with  the  whole  wealth  of  its  inner 
mutual  interdependent  and  co-articulated  elements  ? 
Why  not  conceive  an  absolute  Now  and  Here— Eternity 
— the  Idea,  the  Concrete  Idea — that  which  is — the  Ab- 
solute, the  All  .5^  We  see  the  universe — we  find  the 
eternal  principles  of  thought  on  which  it  rests,  which 
constitute  it ;  why  then  go  further  ?  Why  feign  more 
— a  Jenseits,  an  unknown,  that  is  simply  a  Jenseits  and 
an  unknown,  an  unreachable,  an  unexistent  ?  No  ;  let 
us  but  think  the  universe  truly,  and  we  shall  have  truly 
entered  into  possession  of  the  universal  life,  and  of  a 
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world  that  needs  no  Indian  tortoise  for  its  pedestal  and 
support.  Pantheism  !  you  call  out.  Well,  let  it  be 
Pantheism,  if  it  be  Pantheism  to  show  and  demonstrate 
that  God  is  all  in  all— that  in  him  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being — that  he  is  substance  and  that  he  is 
form,  that  he  is  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  ! 

But  conditioned  cannot  understand  the  uncondi- 
tioned, you  say ;  the  contingent  cannot  understand  the 
absolute,  finite  cannot  understand  the  infinite  ;  and  in 
proof  thereof  you  open  certain  boys'  puzzle-boxes  of 
Time  and  Space,  and  impale  me  on  the  horns  of  certain 
infantile  dilemmas.  WeU,  these  wonderful  difficulties 
you  will  come  to  blush  at  yourselves,  when  you  shall 
have  seen  for  yourselves,  and  shall  have  simply  endea- 
voured to  see  what  I,  Hegel,  have  given  you  to  see. 

But  what  difiiculty  is  there  in  the  Infinite  ?  Let  us 
go  to  fact,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  with  fictions  and 
chimeras.  Let  us  have  tlungs,  and  not  logical  forms 
(using  this  last  phrase  simply  as  it  is  now  generally 
understood),  and  that  is  the  business  of  philosophy,  and 
this  it  is  that  you  simply  fail  to  see  in  my  case ;  that  I 
give  you  things,  namely,  and  not  words  ;  that  I  conduct 
you  face  to  face  "vvith  the  world  as  it  is,  and  ask  you  to 
look  into  it :  let  us  have  things,  then,  and  where  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  Infinite  ?  Is  not  the  Infinite  that  which 
is  ?  Is  there  any  other  infinite  than  that  which  is  ? 
Has  not  that  which  is  been  from  aU  eternity,  and  will 
it  not  be  to  aU  eternity?  Is  not  the  Infimte,  then, 
that  which  is?  And  what  are  we  sent  here  for  ?  Are 
we  sent  here  simply  to  dig  coals  and  drink  wine,  and 
get,  each  of  us,  the  most  we  can  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual vanity  and  pride,  and  then  rot  ?  What,  after  all, 
is  the  business  of  man  here  ?  To  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion, you  say.     Well,  is  civiHsation  digging  coals  and 
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drinking  wine,  &c. ;  or  is  civilisation  thought  and  the 
progress  of  thought  ?  Is  there  anything  of  any  real 
value  in  the  end  but  thinking  ?  Even  in  good,  feelings, 
what  is  the  core  and  central  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  good 
thought  that  is  in  them  ?  There  is  no  feehng  worthy 
of  the  name  (tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  example, 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name)  but  is  as  dew  around  an 
idea ;  and  it  is  this  idea  which  glances  through  it  and 
gives  it  its  whole  reality  and  hfe.  We  are  sent  here 
to  think,  then — that  is  admitted.  But  what  are  we 
sent  to  think  ?  Why,  what  but  that  which  is — and 
this  is  infinite  !  Our  business  here,  then,  even  to  use 
yoiu-  own  language,  is  to  think  the  Infinite.  And  where 
is  the  difficulty,  if  the  instrument  with  which  you  ap- 
proach the  Infinite — thought — be  itself  infinite  ?  Is  it 
not  thought  to  thought  ?  Why  should  not  thought  be 
able  to  put  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  Infinite,  and 
tell  its  rhythmus  and  its  movement  and  its  hfe,  as  it  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  and  ever  wih  be  ? 

And  the  Absolute !  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
Absolute  !  What,  then,  is  the  Absolute  ?  Bring  back 
your  eyes  from  these  puzzle-boxes  of  yours  (Space  and 
Time),  which  should  be  no  puzzle-boxes,  if,  as  you  say 
you  do,  you  understand  and  accept  the  teaching  of 
Kant  in  their  very  respect ;  bring  back  your  eyes  from 
these  puzzle-boxes — bring  them  back  from  looking  so 
hopelessly  vacuously  into — ^it  is  nothing  else — your  own 
jiavel — and  just  see  what  is  the  Absolute  ?  What  does 
thouo-ht,  in  any  one  case  whatever  of  its  exercise,  but 
seek  the  Absolute  ?  Thought,  even  in  common  hfe, 
when  it  asks  why  the  last  beer  is  sour,  the  new  bread 
bitter  or  its  best  clothes  faded,  seeks  the  Absolute. 
Thought,  when  it  asked  why  an  apple  fell,  sought  the 
Absolute  and  found  it,  at  least  so  far  as  outer  matter  is 
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concerned.    Thought,  when,  in  Socrates,  it  interrogated 
the  Particular  for  the  General,  many  particular  valours 
for  the  one  universal  valour,  many  particular  virtues  for 
the    one    universal  virtue,    sought  the  Absolute,   and 
founded  that  principle  of  express   generaUsation  and 
conscious    induction    which    you   yourself   thankfully 
accept,  though  you  ascribe  it  to  another.     Thought  in 
Hume,  when  it  asked  the  secret  foundation  of  the  reason 
of  our  ascription  of  effects  to  causes,  sought  the  Ab- 
solute ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he  put  others,  of  whom 
I  Hegel  am  the  last,  on  the  way  to  find  it.    What  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  what  in  any  corner  of  the  earth, 
has  philosophy,  has  thinking  ever  considered,  but  the 
Absolute  ?     When  Thales  said  water,  it  was  the  Abso- 
lute he  meant.  The  Absolute  is  the  Fire  of  Anaximenes. 
The  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  One  of  Parmenides, 
the  flux  of  Heraclitus,  the  voug  of  Anaxagoras,  the  sub- 
stance of  Spinoza,  the  matter  of  Condillac, — what  are  all 
these  but  names  that  would  designate  and  denote  the 
Absolute  ?     What   does   science  seek   in   all  her  in- 
quiries f     Is  it  not  explanation  ?     Is  not  explanation 
the  assigning  of  reasons  ?     Are  not  these  reasons  in  the 
form  of  Principles?     Is  not  each  principle  to  aU  the 
particulars  it  subsumes,  the  Absolute  ?    And  when  wiU 
explanation  be  complete,  when  will  all  reasons  be  as- 
signed ?     When — but  when  we  have  seen  the  ultimate 
principle  ? — and  the  ultimate  principle,  whether  in  the 
parts  or  in  the  whole,  may  surely  be  named  the  Ab- 
solute.    To  tell  us  we  cannot  reach  the  Absolute,  is  to 
tell  us  not  to  think ;  and  we  must  think,  for  we  are  sent 
to  think.     To  live  is  to  think  ;  and  to  think  is  to  seek 
an  ultimate  principle,  and  that  is  the  Absolute.    Nor 
have  we  anything  to  think  but  that  which  is,  which  is 
the  Infinite.    Merely  to  live,  then,  is  to  thmk  the  Infinite 
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and  to  think  the  Infinite  is  to  seek  the  Absolute  ;  for 
to  hve  is  to  think.  You?'  Absolute  and  your  Infinite 
may  be,  and  I  doubt  not  are,  quite  incomprehensible, 
for  they  are  the  chimeras  of  your  own  pert  self-will ; 
whereas  I  confine  myself  to  the  realms  of  fact  and  the 
will  of  God.  So  on  such  points  one  might  conceive 
Hegel  to  speak. 

Eeason,  then,  and  the  thmgs  of  Sense,  constitute  the 
universe.  But  the  things  of  Sense  are  but  types,  symbols, 
metaphors  of  Eeason — are  but  Eeason  in  another 
form,  are  bvit  the  other  of  Eeason.  We  have  the  same 
thing  twice  :  here,  inward  or  intellectual ;  and  there, 
outward  or  sensuous.  By  inward  and  intellectual, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mean  what  pertains  to 
the  human  subject :  the  inward  and  intellectual  to 
which  we  allude,  is  an  inward  and  intellectual  belong- 
mg  not  specially  to  human  beings  as  such,  but  an 
inward  and  intellectual  in  the  form  of  universal  princi- 
ples of  reason,  which  constitute  the  diamond  net  into 
the  invisible  meshes  of  which  the  material  universe 
concretes  itself.  Eeason,  then,  is  evidently  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole,  the  Absolute,  for  it  is  Itself  and  the 
Other.  This,  then,  is  the  general  form  of  the  universal 
principle — of  the  pulse  that  stirs  the  all  of  things. 
That,  which  being  itself  and  its  other,  reassumes  this 
other  into  its  own  unity.  This,  the  general  principle, 
wiU  also  be  the  particular,  and  wiU  be  found  to  apply 
to  all  and  every  subsidiary  part  and  detail. 

Nay,  what  is  this,  after  all,  but  another  name  for  the 
method  of  Fichte — that  method  by  which  he  sought  to 
deduce  the  all  of  things  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
universal  Ego  ?  His  method  is  Thesis,  Antithesis,  Syn- 
thesis ;  or,  in  Hegel's  phraseology— 1,  Eeason  ;  2,  its 
other;  3,  Eeason    and   its   other.     Now  this,  though 
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summing  up  the  whole,  has  a  principle  of  movement  in 
it,  when  applied,  by  which  all  particulars  are  carried 
up  ever  towards  the  general  unity  and  completeness 
of  the  whole. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  idea,  and  if  we  but  find  aU  the 
categories,  we  shall  find  these  flowing  out  of  each  other 
on  this  principle  in  such  wise  that  we  have  only  to 
look  on  in  order  to  see  the  genesis  of  organic  Eeason 
as  a  self-supported,  self-maintained,  self-moved  fife, 
which  is  the  All  of  things,  the  ultimate  principle,  the 
Absolute.  Supposing,  then,  the  whole  of  Eeason  thus 
to  co-articulate  and  form  itself,  but  independently  of 
Sense,  and  to  that  extent  abstractly,  though  in  itself  an 
intellectual  concrete,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  that 
it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  inherent  nature,  the  in- 
herent law,  that,  raised  into  entire  completion  in  this 
abstract  form,  it  now  of  necessity  passes  as  a  whole 
into  its  Other,  which  is  Nature.  For  Nature,  as  a 
whole,  is  but  the  other  of  Eeasoti  as  a  whole,  and  so 
always  they  must  mutually  correlate  themselves.  It  is 
mere  misconstruction  and  misapprehension  to  ask  how 
the  one  passes  into  the  other — to  ask  for  the  transition 
of  the  one  into  the  other.  What  we  have  before  us  here 
is  not  a  mundane  succession  of  cause  and  effect  (such 
mundane  successions  have  elsewhere  their  demonstrated 
position  and  connexion),  but  it  is  the  Absolute,  that 
which  is,  and  just  so  do  we  find  that  which  is,  consti- 
tuted. That  which  is,  is  at  once  Eeason  and  Nature, 
but  so  that  the  latter  is  but  the  other  of  the  former. 

If,  then,  we  have  correlated  and  co-articulated  into  a 
whole,  the  subordinate  members  or  moments  of  Eeason, 
it  is  evident  that  the  completed  system  of  Eeason,  now 
as  a  whole,  as  a  one,  wiU  just  similarly  comport  itself  to 
its  other,  which  is  Nature.     In  like  manner,  too,  as  we 
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found  Eeason  per  se  to  constitute  a  system,  an  organised 
whole  of  co-articulated  notions,  so  we  shall  find  Nature 
also  to  be  a  correspondent  whole — correspondent,  that  is, 
to  Eeason  as  a  whole,  and  correspondent  in  its  constitutive 
parts  or  moments  to  the  constitutive  parts  or  moments 
of  Eeason.  The  system  of  Nature,  too,  being  completed, 
it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  general  scheme  that 
Eeason  will  resume  Nature  into  its  own  self,  and  will 
manifest  itself  as  the  unity,  which  is  Spirit,  and  which  is 
thus  at  length  the  final  form  and  the  final  appellation 
of  the  Absolute  :  the  Absolute  is  Spirit.  And  Spirit,  too, 
similarly  looked  at  and  watched,  will  be  found  similarly 
to  construct  and  constitute  itself,  till  at  last  we  shall  reach 
the  notion  of  the  notion,  and  be  able  to  realise,  in 
whole  and  in  part,  the  Absolute  Spirit,  that  which  is, 
the  Idea.*  And,  on  this  height,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  with  perfect  intelHgence  we  speak  of  Eeason,  of 
the  Idea,  thus  :  '  The  single  thought  which  Philosophy 
brings  with  it  to  the  study  of  History  is  simply  that  of 
Eeason :  that  it  is  Eeason  that  rules  the  world ;  that, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  Eeason  which  events 
obey.  This  thought,  with  respect  to  history,  is  a  pre- 
supposition, but  not  with  respect  to  philosophy.  There 
by  Speculative  Science  is  it  proved  that  Eeason — and  this 
term  shall  suflace  us  on  this  occasion  without  any 
nearer  discussion  of  the  reference  and  relation  involved 

to  God that  Eeason  is  the  substance  as  weU  as  the 

infinite  power,  the  infinite  matter  as  well  as  the  infinite 
form,  of  all  natural  and  spiritual  hfe.  The  substance  is 
it,  that,  namely,  whereby  and  wherein  all  Actuahty  has 
being  and  support.     The  infinite  power  is  it,  in  that  it 

*  The  misplacement  of  terms  view  does  not  yet  see  clearly  and 
tere  will  be  afterwards  found  in-  comprehensively  all  that  the  words 
structive,    inasmuch   as  the  inner    really  imply. 
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is  not  SO  impotent  as  to  be  adequate  to  an  ideal  only, 
to  something  that  only  is  to  be  and  ought  to  be— not 
so  impotent  as  to  exist  only  on  the  outside  of  Eeality, 
who  knows  where,  as  something  special  and  peculiar  in 
the  heads  of  certain  men.  The  infinite  matter  is  it, 
entire  essentiality  and  truth,  the  stuff,  the  material, 
which  it  gives  to  its  own  activity  to  work  up ;  for  it 
requires  not,  like  functions  of  the  finite,  the  conditions 
of  external  and  material  means  whence  it  may  supply 
itself  with  ahment  and  objects  of  activity.  So  to 
speak,  at  its  own  self  it  feeds,  and  it  is  itself  and  for 
itself  the  material  which  itself  works  up.  It  is  its  own 
presupposition  and  its  own  absolute  end,  and  for  itself 
it  realises  this  end  out  of  the  inner  essence  into  the 
outer  form  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  universe.  That 
this  Idea  is  the  True,  the  Eternal,  the  absolutely  Capa- 
ble, that  it  reveals  itself  in  the  world,  and  that  nothing 
reveals  itself  there  but  it,  its  honour  and  glory  ;  this,  as 
has  been  said,  is  what  is  proved  in  Philosophy,  and  is 
here  assumed.'  * 

Such,  then,  we  beheve  to  be  the  secret  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  system  of  Hegel.  We  do  not  say, 
and  Hegel  does  not  say,  that  it  is  complete,  and  that  no 
joining  gapes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  execution  of  the 
details,  there  will  be  much  that  wiU  give  pause.  Still 
in  this  execution — we  may  say  as  much  as  this  on  our 
own  account — all  the  great  interests  of  mankind  have 
been  kindled  into  new  fights  by  the  touch  of  this 
master-hand ;  and  surely  the  general  idea  is  one  of  the 
hugest  that  ever  curdled  in  the  thought  of  man.  Hegel, 
indeed,  so  far  as  abstract  thought  is  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  one  can  see  at  this  moment,  seems  to  have  closed 
an  era,    and  has   named  the    all    of  things   in    such. 

*  Hegel,  Phil,  of  Hist.,  3rd  edition,  pp.  12,  IS, 
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terms  of  thought  as  will,  perhaps,  remain  essentially 
the  same  for  the  next  thousand  years.  To  all  present 
outward  appearance,  at  least,  what  Aristotle  was  to 
ancient  Greece,  Hegel  is  to  modern  Europe. 

We  must  see  the  obhgations  of  Hegel  to  his  prede- 
cessors, however,  and  among  these,  whatever  may  be 
due  to  Fichte  and  Schelhng,  Kant  must  be  named  the 
quarry.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Hegel  did 
not  content  himself  with  these,  that  he  subjected  the 
Avhole  wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy,  to  a  most  thorough  and  searching  inquest. 
And  not  that  only  :  Hegel  must  not  be  conceived  as  a 
worker  among  books  alone  ;  the  actual  universe  as  it  is 
in  history  and  present  life  was  the  real  object  of  his 
study,  and,  as  it  manifested  itself,  his  system  had  also  to 
adapt  itself ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  all  of  things 
submitted  to  a  more  resistless  and  overwhelming  under- 
standing. 

Still  the  secret  of  Kant  is  the  secret  of  Hegel  also  : 
it  is  the  notion  and  only  the  notion  which  realises,  that 
is,  which  transmutes  into  meaning  and  perception  the 
particulars  of  Sense.  That  the  Ego  together  with  the 
method  of  Fichte,  and  the  neutrum  of  subjectivity 
together  with  the  correlated  Ideal  and  Eeal  of  Schell- 
ing,  also  contributed  much,  no  one  can  doubt.  We 
can  see,  too,  the  corroborative  decision  he  derived  from 
his  profound  and  laborious  analysis  of  the  Ancients,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  Still  there 
remains  to  Hegel  in  himself  such  penetration  of  insight, 
such  forceful  and  compeUative  power  as  stamp  him — as 
yet the  absolute  master  of  thought. 

Had  we  been  happy  enough  to  evolve  some  of  these 
grand  thoughts,  whether  of  Kant  or  Hegel,  it  would  be 
with  honest  pride  that  we  should  subscribe  our  name 

VOL.  I.  L 
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to  them.  These  thoughts  are  not,  however,  of  our 
origination ;  and  how  far  they  may  manifest  themselves 
as  at  last  of  our  adoption,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  enough  if  we  have  accomplished  for  the 
present  that  which  we  designed — something  of  a  bridge 
to  the  position,  intention,  and  procedure  of  Hegel. 

Note  1. 

The  transmutation  of  Kant  into  Hegel  may  be  pre- 
sented in  yet  another  manner.  Hegel's  Idee  is  just 
Kant's  Apperception,  and  the  moments  in  the  transfor- 
mation are  these  : — Apperception  is  the  "word  for  my 
essential  reality  and  core,  and  this  not  only  as  regards 
my  subject  but  as  regards  my  object;  for  it  compels 
this  object  to  conform,  or  rather  transform  itself  to  it. 
The  object,  that  is,  is  a  concretion  of  Apperception 
through  its  forms  of  Space  and  Time  and  the  cate- 
gories; and  empirical  matter  is  but  its  contingent 
Other.  What  is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  object 
holds  of  Apperception.  Apperception,  however,  is 
not  specially  mine  :  it  is  yours,  it  is  his,  it  is  theirs. 
There  is  a  universal  Apperception,  then,  and  it,  toge- 
ther with  its  empirical  other,  constitutes  the  universe. 
But,  on  the  ideal  system,  the  other  of  Apperception 
(the  Thiug-in-itself)  is  also  itself  Apperception.  Apper- 
ception, then,  is  the  universe.  Hegel  now  had  only  to 
see  into  what  Apperception  consisted  of,  and  then  state 
it  as  the  Idee.  It  is  presented  thus,  as  all  we  know 
and  as  complete  in  itself,  so  that  we  need  not  assume 
an  unnecessarj"  and  redundant  elsewhere — a  super- 
fluous other  side,  or  other  place.  The  notion  of  Beyond 
or  Ulteriority,  this  very  notion  itself  must  be  conceived 
us    forming   part  of  our  owai   system   of   notions.     It 
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should  not  be  applied  out  of  that  system.     We  have 
but — there  is  but — this  here  and  this  now. 


Note  2. 

In  thinking  God,  the  necessity  for  the  unity  or 
identity  of  two  conti-aries  is  obvious.  Jacob  Bohme 
saw  into  this  vnth  great  lucidity.  Boundless  affirmation 
is  a  dead,  dull,  unconscious  nonentity.  Boundless  ex- 
tension were  no  universe.  Limit  is  necessary  to  the 
realisation  even  of  extension ;  negation  to  that  of  afSr- 
mation.  If  there  is  to  be  a  product,  a  thing  with 
articulations  and  distinctions  in  it,  a  system  with  niani- 
festible  properties  and  qualities,  there  must  be  a  No  as 
well  as  a  Tes.  Negation  is  quite  as  real  as  Affirmation. 
The  mind  is  the  same  in  the  form  of  memory  that  it  is 
in  judgment:  the  mind,  then,  is  not  a  mere  Yes,  it  is  a 
No  also.  Memory  is  not  judgment ;  this  is  not  that ; 
but  the  one  opposite  does  not  cancel  the  other.  In  aU 
distinction,  the  element  effective  of  distinction  works 
through  negation  :  this  is  not  that.  Without  negation, 
then,  there  were  no  distinction,  that  is,  no  manifestation, 
that  is,  no  hfe.  To  think  God,  then,  as  ahve  and  real, 
a  principle  of  distinction,  of  negation  must  be  thought 
in  him — that  is,  the  unity  or  identity  of  contraries. 

There  is  a  chfficulty — (on  the  Hegelian  view) — in 
connecting  myself  (as  a  single  separate  subject)  with 
the  universal  object  or  all.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  I  am  related  to  it,  how  I  birth  from  it,  or  decease 
into  it,  &c.  &c.  But  this  whole  side,  perhaps,  is  only 
an  apparent  difficulty.  That  which  hves,  and  all  that 
lives  is  thought ;  I  find  my  '  I '  to  be  a  constituent 
moment  of  that  all  of  thought.  It  is  the  subjective 
moment  and  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the 
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life  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  just  as  when  the  logical 
notion  (the  all  of  the  categories,  the  intellectual  organic 
principles  of  -the  whole)  is  complete,  it  breaks  through 
into  Nature — in  other  A\^ords,  when  as  complete  in  itself, 
it  must,  hke  every  other  moment  in  the  system,  relate 
itself  to  its  other,  so  the  subject  as  other  of  the  object 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  are  mutually  comple- 
mentary, and  so,  both  essential  constituents  in  the  all  of 
things. 

This  notion  of  a  hfe  which  is  thought,  is  the  ground 
on  which,  presumably,  after  Hegel,  we  must  rest  the 
notion  of  the  Inmiortality  of  the  soul.  We  are  moments 
in  tlie  great  life  :  we  are  the  great  life  :  we  are  thought 
and  we  are  life  ;  and  Nature  and  Time  do  not  master 
us  who  are  Spirits,  but  we  them  which  are  but  forms 
and  pass. 

God  again,  in  accordance  with  the  same  views,  as 
related  to  a  world  of  thought,  may  be  looked  at 
variously — in  philosophy,  as  the  Absolute — in  religion, 
as  the  Father,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  God,  the 
inner  verity,  the  Being  whom  we  are  to  glorify,  adore, 
obey,  love.  In  the  Hegelian  system  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  all  this.  The  religious  moment  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  philoso]5hical  or  the  natural. 

Hegel's  views  can  conciliate  themselves  also  admirablv 
with  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  his  one 
object  is  also  reconciliation,  the  reconciliation  of  man 
to  God,  of  the  abstract  atom  which  man  now  is  to  tlie 
Substance  of  the  Universe.  Christianity  in  this  -way 
becomes  congruent  with  the  necessities  of  thought. 
History  is  a  revelation,  and  in  History,  Christianity  is 
the  revelation.  It  revealed  to  a  world  that  sat  amid  its 
own  ruins,  with  its  garments  rent,  and  its  head  in  ashes, 
the   religion   of  Vision,  of  Love,  of  sweet  Submissio7i. 
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The  Hegelian  system  supports  and  gives  effect  to  every 
claim  of  this  rehgion.  And  this,  too,  without  any 
necessity  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  mind  and  abdicate 
reason ;  this,  too,  with  perfect  acceptance  of,  and  sub- 
mission to,  all  the  genuine  results  of  criticism,  whether 
French  or  German,  though  Hegel  deprecates  any  such 
industry  now,  and  thinks  its  purpose  has  been  served. 

The  philosophies  of  Kant  and  Hegel  only  give 
deliniteness  and  cUstinction  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
In  Christ  the  Vision  was  so  utter  into  the  glory  and 
the  beauty  of  the  all  that  it  passed  into  Love,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  so  rich  and  utter  that  it  passed  into 
Submission,  also  itself  the  richest  and  sweetest ;  and 
thus  Perception,  Emotion,  Will  coalesced  and  were  the 
same,  and  the  triple  thread  of  man  had  satisfaction 
in  its  every  term.  Now  to  all  this  Vision,  and  Love, 
and  Submission,  Kant  and  Hegel  give  only  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  intellect ;  that  is,  they  assist  at  the 
great  espousals  of  Eeason  and  Faith. 

Hegel  ascribes  to  Christ  the  revelation  that  God  is 
man  or  that  man  is  God.  Now,  there  is  a  side  to  this 
truth  (touched  on  already)  which  has  escaped  notice. 
Before  Christ,  God  was  external  to  man,  and  worship 
or  obedience  to  him  consisted  in  external  ceremo- 
nies. But  since  Christ,  God  is  inward  to  man  :  he 
is  our  conscience.  We  no  longer  ask  the  will  of  God 
from  external  oracles,  from  external  signs,  &c.,  but 
from  our  own  selves  :  that  is,  we  are  now  a  law  unto 
ourselves,  we  are  to  our  own  selves  in  the  place  of  God, 
we  are  to  ourselves  God,  God  and  man  are  identified. 
All  that,  indeed,  lies  in  the  principle,  so  dear  to  the 
children  of  the  thin  Enhghtenment  even,  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  In  this  way,  then,  too,  as  in  every 
way,  is  Christ  the  Mediator,  the  Eedeemer,  the  Saviour. 
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The  teaching  of  the  Hegehan  system  as  to  the  free-will 
of  man,  is  decisive  in  its  exhaustive  comprehensiveness  of 
view.  The  hfe  of  the  All  is  to  make  itself /or  itself  that 
which  it  is  in  itself — that  is,  progressively  to  manifest- 
itself,  to  make  actual  what  is  virtual, — to  show  evolved, 
developed  its  inner  secrets,  to  make  its  inner  outer, — or, 
best  of  all,  in  the  phrase  with  which  we  began,  to  make 
itself  for  itself  that  which  it  is  in  itself.  Now  it  is  from 
this  that  the  true  nature  of  the  free-will  of  man  flows. 
So  far  as  it  is  only  as  we  are  in  ourselves  that  we  can 
develop  ourselves,  there  is  necessity ;  but,  again,  it  is 
we  ourselves  that  develop  ourselves,  which  is  freedom : 
both  fall  together  in  the  notion  oi  Reason ;  ivhich,  to  be 
free,  is  necessary. 

The  following  nearer  ghmpses,  though  later  in  date, 
cohere  sufficiently  with  the  preceding  to  be  included 
in  the  same  chapter.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
letters  A.  B.  C.  &c.  for  convenience  of  reference, 
though  not  distinguished  in  themselves  by  diversity  of 
time. 

A. 

In  every  sense.  Being  is  a  reflexion  from  (or  as 
against)  Non-being.  Assume  God,  and  remain  con- 
tented with  such  first,  as  the  self-explained  and  self- 
evident  punctum  saliens,  then  Creation,  ivhen  it  is,  is  a 
reflexion  from  and  against  the  previous  nothing,  the 
nothing  before  it  was.  Assume  thought  (spirit)  as  the 
first,  that  runs  through  its  own  cycle  from  indefinite 
An-sich  (In-itself)  to  the  complete  entelecheia  of 
Flir-sich  (For-itself),  then  Being  (there  is,  or  am)  is  a 
reflexion  from  and  against  Non-being.  Assume  a 
primal,  material  atom,  then  it  is  a  reflexion  against 
Non-being,  and  without  a  background   of  Non-being, 
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unreceived  into  an  element  of  Non-being,  progress,  de- 
velopment of  any  kind,  would  be  impossible.  Every 
way,  the  first  spark  of  affirmation  is  from  and  against 
an  immediately  precedent  negation.  The  first  ray  of 
consciousness  is  felt  to  be  developed  as  against  and  on 
occasion  of,  a  realm  of  nothing.  Being  and  nothing  are 
indissoluble  pairs  :  they  are  but  obverse  and  reverse  of 
the  same  thought,  of  the  same  fact ;  and  their  identity 
is  the  secret  of  the  world.  Take  either,  you  have  the 
other  also  ;  even  when  hid  fi'om  you  by  the  abstraction 
— the  abstractive  power — of  your  own  understanding, 
it  is  not  the  less  there.  Try  Nothing  for  a  start,  and 
seek  thereby  to  annihilate  Being,  you  will  find  the 
attempt  in  vain  ;  for,  ever,  even  from  the  sea  of  Nothing, 
a  corner  of  Being  will  pertinaciously  emerge.  In  short, 
negation  implies  affirmation,  and  not  less  (nor  more) 
the  latter,  the  former.  To  negate  (negation)  is  as 
much  in  rerum  natura  as  to  affirm  (affirmation).  They 
are  ground-factors  of  the  Absolute — of  that  which  is, 
and  which  is,  just  because  it  is,  just  because  it  is  and 
must  be, — nameable  otherwise  also  thought.  Diversity 
in  identity  as  identity  in  diversity  (but  another  ex- 
pression of  the  one  fact,  the  indissoluble  union  of 
affirmation  and  negation)  is  the  ultimate  utterance  to 
which  thought  can  arrive  on  thinking  out  the  problem 
of  its  own  existence.  This  is  but  an  abstraction  it  may 
be  said.  Granted  ;  it  is  but  a  formal  enunciation ; 
nevertheless,  let  it  be  seen  still  that  it  names  the 
ultimate  substantial  fact,  and  that  the  state  of  the  case 
would  remain  the  same — suppose  the  world  then  to 
remain — were  every  human  being  destroyed.  To  be 
sure,  in  thinking  these  thoughts  we  are  always  attended 
by  a  Vorstellung,  we  have  always  the  conception  some- 
thing   before    our    imagination    and    dominating    our 
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understanding.  We  say  always,  yes,  identity  in  dif- 
ference, difference  in  identity  certainly ;  but  then  there 
must  liave  been  something  in  which  there  was  the 
identity  in  difference,  &c.  There  must  have  been  a 
substantial  something  in  which  that  formal  and  abstract 
thought  was  realised — was  seen  to  be  true.  But  this 
seems  self-contradictory.  Now  how  remove  this  difh- 
culty  ?  How  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  discrepancy 
and  divarication  ? 

This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  following 
out  thought  in  all  its  directions,  each  of  which  will  be 
foimd  to  terminate  in — it  just  is  so.  The  primitive 
and  radical  constituent  fact,  or  property  of  the  ah,  of 
that  which  is,  of  the  Absolute,  is  just  that  affirmation 
and  negation,  identity  and  difference,  being  and  nothing, 
must  be  taken  together  as  constituting  between  them 
but  a  single  truth.  Either  alone  is  but  half  a  truth, 
either  alone  is  meaningless,  unsupported,  evanescent, 
either  alone,  in  fact,  is  no  truth  :  throughout  the  whole 
wide  universe,  either  alone  exists  not ;  the  vacuum 
itself  is.  If  we  would  have  truth,  things  as  they  are, 
then  we  must  take  them  together  as  a  one  identical 
something  even  in  diversity.  This,  each  can  iUustrate 
for  himself  by  referring  to  any  one  member  of  the 
complement  of  the  universe — a  stone,  a  coin,  a  river,  a 
feeling,  a  thought.  Nothing  can  be  perceived  or  con- 
ceived that  has  not  this  double  nature,  in  which 
negation  is  not  as  necessary  a  moment  of  its  consti- 
tution, as  affirmation.  In  short,  it  is  this,  because  it  is 
not  that ;  that  really  just  is,  it  is  because  it  is  not. 
Much  private  reflexion  is  required  to  substantiate  all 
this  to  individual  thought.  Nevertheless,  each  faithful 
individual  thinker  will  find  in  the  end  no  other  con- 
clusion. 
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What  is,  then,  is  thought,  wliose  own  ground-con- 
stitution is  afhrmation  and  negation,  identity  and  dif- 
ference. It  is  easy  to  see  tliat,  if  we  commence,  like 
the  materiahsts,  with  a  material  atom  and  material 
forces,  the  conclusion  will  be  the  same.  The  progress 
disproves  the  possibility  of  absolute  original  identity. 
Starting  with  God,  too,  this  result  is  immediate.  God 
is  a  Spirit,  God  is  thought.  Thought,  that  is,  is  the 
ultimate  element  of  the  universe,  and  on  thought  does 
the  whole  universe  sit.  Proceeding  from  thought,  the 
universe  is  in  itself  but  thought,  a  concretion  of 
thought  if  you  will,  still  in  itself  but  thought.  But 
from  this  we  have  now  a  substantial,  corresponding  to 
our  foxmsX,  first.  Thought  and  its  other,  or  God  and 
his  universe  (a  unity),  is  the  first  fact,  and  affords  a  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  formal  truth  that  identity  and 
diversity,  affirmation  and  negation,  being  and  nothing, 
coalesce,  or  cohere  in  a  single  unity.  JSTow  assuming 
this  to  be  the  primal  and  rudimentary  determination, 
all  additional  and  progressively  further  such  wall  be 
found  but  successive  powers,  successive  involutions 
(potentiations)  of  this,  and  of  this  in  its  essential  and 
native  simplicity.  The  truth  is  not  the  one  or  the  other, 
the  truth  is  the  one  and  the  other,  the  truth  is  both. 
But  this  re-union  (in  the  case  of  Nothing  and  Being) 
is  not  a  return  to  the  first  identity  ;  tlie  identity  which 
now  emerges  is  the  higher  one  of  Becoming.  The 
thought  that  differentiates  Being  and  ISTothing,  and 
then  unites  them,  cannot  do  so  without  progress.  This 
elaboration  is  a  new  step,  and  thought  finds  by  its 
own  act  that  it  has  arrived  at  the  new  and  higher  fact 
and  thought  of  Becoming,  for  Becoming  is  the  sub- 
stantial union  of  Being  and  Non-being.  No  one  can 
show  anything  in  this  world  that  absolutely  is,  or  that 
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absolutely  is  not ;  everything  that  can  be  shown,  neither 
is,  nor  is  not,  but  becomes :  no  man  has  ever  gone  twice 
through  the  same  street.  Not  only  is  the  unity  ever 
richer,  but  the  very  moments  which  formed  it,  become, 
when  looked  back  upon,  themselves  richer.  Being  and 
Nothing  formed  Becoming  ;  but  these  re-looked  at  in 
Becoming  are  seen  now  to  be  Origin  and  Decease,  and 
so  on.  In  short,  thought  is  what  is,  and  its  own  inner 
nature  is  to  be  as  itself  against  its  other,  while  its  life 
or  progress  is  to  overtake  and  overpass  this  other,  and 
re-identify  it  with  its  own  self,  but  ever  with  a  rise  or 
increase.  This  will  be  found  accurately  to  express  the 
history  of  thought :  this  will  be  found  accurately  to 
express  the  history  of  the  world. 

Tlie  pulse  of  thought,  then,  the  pulse  of  the  universe, 
is  just  this  :  that  any  whole  of  affirmation  being  com- 
plete, does  not  remain  as  such,  but,  developing  its 
differences,  passes  over  into  its  own  opposite,  a  move- 
ment which  further  necessitates  re-union  in  a  higher 
form.  Every  concrete  in  rerum  ncitura  will  prove  the 
actual  existence  of  this  process.  According  to  certain 
naturalists,  in  the  production  of  the  mammifer,  animal- 
cule, worm,  fish,  reptile,  bird  succeed  each  other,  over- 
throw each  other,  so  to  speak  with  Hegel,  refute  each 
other,  but  this  only  by  assumption,  each  into  its  own 
self  of  that  which  it  succeeds  and  supplants,  attaining 
thus  a  higher  form.  Bud,  flower,  fruit,  is  the  illustra- 
tive sequence  of  thePhaenomeuology  to  the  same  effect. 
Even  so,  thought,  face  to  face  only  with  its  own  abstract 
self,  wiU  be  found  to  take  on  a  succession  of  ascending 
phases,  which  ever  as  complete  develop  differences, 
pass  into  their  opposites,  and  reunite  into  higher  unities, 
till  a  system  results,  whole  within  itself,  and  consistmg  of 
members  which  accurately  correspond  with  the  abstract 
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universals  which  the  ordinary  processes  of  abstraction 
and  generalisation  have  (hitlierto  in  a  miscellaneous, 
empirical,  and  unconnected  manner — rhapsodically,  as 
Kant  would  say)  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  what 
exists  around  us. 

This  system,  again,  now  a  whole,  obeys  the  same 
law,  and  passes  into  its  opposite,  Nature,  which  oppo- 
site, becoming  itself  complete,  re-unites  with  its  co- 
ordinate, abstract  thought,  the  notion,  Logic,  to  the 
reahsation  of  both  in  the  higher  form  of  Spirit.  The 
three  ultimate  forms,  then,  are  Notion,  JSTatiu^e,  Spirit, 
each  of  which  is  a  whole  within  itself,  and  all  together 
unite  into  the  crowning  Unity,  the  Absolute,  or  the 
Absolute  Spmt,  which,  as  it  were,  giving  the  hand  to, 
and  placing  itself  under,  the  first  notion,  abstract  being, 
substantiates  its  abstraction,  and  conjoins  all  into  the 
system  and  light  and  satisfaction  of  an  explained 
universe. 

This,  truly,  is  the  one  object  of  Hegel :  to  find  an 
ultimate  expression  in  terms  of  exact  thought  for  the 
entire  universe  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  It  is 
not  as  if  one  took  the  ball  of  the  world  in  his  hand, 
and  pointing  out  the  clue,  should  seize  it,  and  unwind 
all  before  us  :  but  it  certamly  is,  reverse-wise,  as  if  one 
took  the  clue  of  the  rinwound  ball,  and  wound  it  all  on 
again.  Or  again,  we  have  observed  some  one  hold  a 
concrete,  say  a  coagulum  of  blood,  under  a  stream  of 
water,  till  all  colour  disappeared  from  the  reticulated 
tissue,  till,  as  it  were,  all  matter  (washed  out  of  the 
form)  disappeared,  and  left  behind  only  pure  form, 
transparent  form.  Now  this  is  just  what  Hegel  desires 
to  accomplish  by  existence.  He  holds  the  whole  huge 
concrete  under  the  stream  of  thought,  he  neglects  no 
side  of  it,  he  leaves  no  nook  of  it  unvisited ;  and  he 
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holds  up  at  last,  as  it  were,  the  resultant  and  expla- 
natory diamond.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is 
the  crystal  of  the  Universe :  it  is  the  Universe  thought, 
or  the  thought  of  the  Universe. 

But  suppose  we  resign  these  pretensions,  which  may 
too  readily  seem  extravagant,  and  take  Hegel  in  a  more 
every-day  manner,  we  can  still  say  this  :  That  all  ques- 
tions which  interest  humanity  have  been  by  him  sub- 
jected to  such  thought  as  transcends  in  subtlety,  m 
comprehensive  and  accurate  rigour,  what  has  ever  yet 
been  witnessed  m  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
planet.  In  brief,  in  Hegel  we  have  offered  us — principles, 
first  principles,  those  principles  which  constitute  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  quest  of  each  of  us  :  theo- 
reticalhj — as  regards  what  we  can  knoiv  ;  practically 
(or  morally) — as  regards  how  we  should  act ;  and 
a\sthetically — as  regards  the  legitimate  application  of 
feeliiijj :  and  these  three  heads,  it  is  plain,  (the  principles 
of  politics,  of  course,  included)  must  contain  all  that 
interests  mankind :  these  three  heads  contain  a  response 
to  the  world's  one  want  now  ; — for  the  world's  one  want 
now  is — principles. 

B. 

When  one  remains,  a  common  case  in  the  study  of 
Hegel,  unintelligent,  on  the  outside,  of  his  Dialectic,  one 
feels  indeed  on  the  outside  ;  and  the  terms  take  on  a 
very  forced  and  artificial  look.  One  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting then,  indeed,  externahty,  labour  from  the  out- 
side, in  Hegel  also.  However  laborious  (and  conse- 
quently a  very  grave  sincerity  in  that  respect),  one  gets 
to  fear  the  presence  of  cunning  in  these  deductions,  of 
underhand  intention,  of  interested  purpose,  of  mere 
jesuistry,  casuistry,  and  contrivance.     The  double  edo-e 
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seems  to  glitter  so  plainly  all  about ;  tliis  is  said,  and 
the  opposite  has  been  said,  and  it  appears  a  matter  of 
mere  arbitrary  choice  whether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other 
that  is  said  and  Avhere  and  when,  both  being  evidently 
equally  sayable  anywhere  and  anywhen,  that  conviction 
revolts, — and  the  whole  industry  drops  down  piecemeal 
before  us,  a  dead  and  disenchanted  hull,  an  artificial 
externahty,  a  mere  dream  of  obhquity  and  bias,  set  up 
by  the  spasmodic  effort  and  convulsive  endeavour  of  a 
feverish  ambition  that,  in  ultimate  analysis,  is  but  vanity 
and  impotent  self-will. — So  shows  Hegel  when  our  own 
cloud  invests  him.  But  the  cloud  rising,  '  lets  the  sun 
strike  where  it  clung,'  and  before  us  hangs  an  enchanted 
universe  again,  which  a  vast  giant  heaves. 

Entrance  here  may  be  effected  thus  (the  remark  con- 
cerns the  discussion  of  Causality) : — 

Take  Causahty  :  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  No  ex- 
planation has  been  worth  the  paper  it  covered  with  the 
exception  of — (Hume  is  most  valuable,  and  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary) — those  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  (The 
equivocal  nonsense  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  in  this  con- 
nexion, has  been  discussed  at  full  elsewhere.)  Kant's: 
a  function  of  judgment  original  to  the  mind,  involving 
a  unity  of  an  intellectual  plurahty  ;  a  sensuous  plurality, 
in  two  perceptive  forms  (Space  and  Time), — sensuous, 
but  original  to  the  mind,  independent  of,  and  anterior 
to,  any  actual  impression  of  Sense  :  these  are  the  ele- 
ments to  be  conjoined  into  the  notion  of  Causahty. 
Well,  the  intellectual  unity,  which  is  the  function  of 
judgment  named  Eeason  and  Consequent,  is  not  a  unity 
as  such,  but  is  a  unity  of  a  multiple,  the  terms  of  which 
are,  1,  Eeason,  and,  2,  Consequent.  The  conjunction 
involved  here  of  a  plurahty  to  a  unity  is  wholly  intel- 
lectual, and  may  be  called,  looking  to  the  form  of  its 
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process,  an  intellectual  schema.  Suppose  now  another 
faculty  besides  judgment  to  be  possessed — originally, 
and  of  itself,  fi'om  the  first— of  a  certain  plurality  which 
should  be  analogous  to  the  plurality  contained  in  the 
above  function  of  judgment,  would  not  conceivably 
faculty  coincide  -with  faculty,  (each  being  equally  in  the 
mind),  in  such  fashion  that  the  pluraUty  of  the  latter 
faculty  might  undergo  the  influence  of  the  unitising 
function  of  the  former  faculty  (judgment)  to  the  pro- 
duction of  anoihev  schema  which  should  also  be  anterior 
to  experience  and  original  to  the  mind  ?  Productive 
Imagination,  for  example,  which  holds  of  sense  in  that 
it  exhibits  objects,  and  of  intellect  in  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  beholden  to  any  direct  intervention  of  an 
actual  act  of  special  sense  for  these  objects  but  may 
spontaneously  produce  them  to  itself,  may  be  a  faculty 
capable  of  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  functions  of 
judgment  pluralities  of  a  sensuous  natiu'e  but  still  such 
as  are  anterior  to  all  actual  sense.  Productive  Imagina- 
tion is,  indeed,  nameable  in  general,  only  reproductive. 
for  the  objects  it  exhibits  to  itself  are — if  spontaneously 
exhibited  the7i.  and  without  any  calhng  in  of  special 
sense  tlie7i — originally — at  least  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
ducts of  sense ;  but  it  may  also  merit  the  name  jyro- 
ductive  simply,  from  this  that  it  may  possess  in  itself 
objects  of  its  own  and  anterior  to  all  action  of  sense 
whatever.  But  Imagination  is  present  to  Judgment, 
and  the  objects  of  the  former  are  necessaiily  present  to 
the  functions  of  the  latter  ;  there  will,  consequently, 
therefore,  be  conjunct  results:  one  of  these  is  Causahty, 
a  result  of  sensuous  multiples  (Space  and  Time)  in- 
herent apinori  in  productive  imagination  brought  under 
that  unitising  function  of  Judgment  named  Reason  and 
Consequent.       Or,   to  take  it   more  particularly  once 
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again :  suppose  that  Time  and  Space  present  sensuous 
multiples  analogous  to  the  preceding  intellectual  mul- 
tiple, and  suppose  these  forms,  though  perceptive  and 
sensuous,  to  be  still  independent  of  special  sense,  to  be 
a  priori,  and  to  attach  to  the  mind  itself,  to  lie  ready 
formed  in  the  productive  imaginative  faculty  of  the 
mind,  in  fact,  then  this  faculty,  being  intellectual,  can 
be  conceived  capable  of  presenting  its  stuff,  its  mid- 
tiples  directly  to  the  action  of  the  various  functional 
unities  of  judgment.  This  is  conceivable,  and  it  is 
conceivable  also  that  the  intellectual  schema  of  judg- 
ment would  reproduce  itself  as  an  imaginative,  and,  so 
far,  sensuous  schema  out  of  the  pecuhar  multiples, 
Space  and  Time,  or  that  the  intellectual  schema,  unity, 
notion  would  receive  these  (Space  and  Time)  as  stuff 
or  matter  in  which  to  sensuahse  or  reahse  itself 
Eeason  and  Consequent,  then,  which  is  an  original 
fimction  of  judgment,  and  which  represents  an  intel- 
lectual schema,  or  the  intellectual  unity  of  a  multiple, 
bemg  apphed  to  an  analogous  multiple  in  productive 
imagination,  which  is  the  sequence  of  time,  a  sequence 
which  is  given  necessary  (what  is  second  being  incapable 
of  preceding  what  is  first  in  time,  so  far  as  time  is  as 
such  concerned),  there  may  conceivably  result  an  imagi- 
native, and  so  far  sensuous  schema,  which  will  only 
want  the  filhng  of  actual  (special)  sense,  of  actual 
event,  to  come  forward  as  cause  and  effect,  which, 
though  manifesting  itself  only  in  contingent  matter 
(this  amounts  to  the  objection  of  Hume),  will  bring 
with  it  an  element  of  necessity  by  reason  of  its  intel- 
lectual or  a  priori  elements  (and  this  is  Kant's  special 
industry,  his  answer,  or  his  complement  to  Hume). 
This  is  Kant's  explanation,  then.  Looked  at  narrowly, 
it  is  a  chain  of  definite  links  (how  much  of  this  chain 
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did  he  see,  who  states  Kant's  Causality  to  be  just  a 
separate  and  peculiar  mental  principle  ?),  a  system  of 
definite  machinery,  attributing  no  new,  depending  only 
on  old,  constituents  of  the  mind  ;  but  this  chain  hes 
still  evidently  between  two  unknown  presuppositions. 
The  mind  and  its  constitution  constitute  the  presuppo- 
sition on  the  one  side ;  no  basis  of  absolute  and  neces- 
sary connexion  is  assigned  to  it ;  we  have  still  loosely 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  act  and  will  of  God — that  it  is 
namely,  and  as  it  is.  The  other  presupposition  is  abso- 
lutely unknown,  absolutely  blank  things  in  themselves, 
wJiichact  on  special  sense  to  the  development  of  effects 
in  us,  which  eifects  we  confound  with  the  things,  and 
which,  as  it  were,  clothing  these  unknown  things  in 
themselves,  become  to  us  the  vast  system  of  the  out- 
ward and  inward  Universe.  There  are  tlius  two  un- 
known things  in  themselves  postulated  by  the  theory  of 
Kant,  an  outward  acting  on  outer  sense  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  world,  and  an  inner  (our  absolute 
ego,  but,  as  known  only  through  media  of  sense,  un- 
known in  itself)  acting  on  inner  sense  to  the  development 
of  the  inner  world  of  feehngs,  &c.  What  we  know, 
then,  is,  the  effects  on  our  senses,  outward  and  inward 
(for  Kant  holds  an  inner  sense  for  our  own  emotional 
states),  of  two  unknown  things  in  themselves,  and  the 
manipulation  to  which  our  faculties  (as  source  of  form) 
subjects  these  effects  (as  stuff,  or  matter).  This  is  the 
result  of  the  Theoretical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  This  result 
he  complements,  however,  by  a  certainty  gained  prac- 
tically of  the  existence  of  God,  of  Immortality  and  of 
Freewill,  as  expounded  in  his  Practical  Philosophy. 
The  Theoretical  world  belongs  wholly  to  the  Under- 
standing (so  far,  at  least,  as  all  constitutive  principles 
are  concerned),  and  has  no  traffic  (constitutively)  but 
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with  the  Conditioned.  The  Practical  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  belongs  wholly  to  Eeason,  and  is  in  direct 
relation  with  the  Unconditioned.  The  iEsthetic  world 
offers  itself  between  these  two  extremes  as  belonging  to 
(the  only  remaining  cognitive  faculty)  Judgment,  and  as 
manifesting,  at  all  events,  a  certain  harmony  between 
the  Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned—  a  certain  pos- 
sibihty  of  relation  between  them,  not  indirect  as  through 
sense  only,  but  direct  also.  So  constituted  are  the  three 
great  Kritiken  which  expound  the  system  of  Kant ;  a 
system  which,  as  yet,  seems  only  to  have  been  mis- 
understood and  misconstrued  even  by  its  inventor's  own 
countrymen.  Hegel  alone  has  given  him  the  necessary 
study  ;  but  he  has  roughly  arrogated  most  of  his  merits 
to  himself  by  the  addition  of  his  own  form,  and  un- 
measured abuse  of  the  form  of  Kant  himself. 
Now  Hegel,  and  his  theory  of  causahty : — 
The  unknown  things  in  themselves  will  not  content 
him  ;  he  must  know  them  too,  and  accomphsh  a  system 
of  absolute  knowledge.  The  first  look  at  Causahty  in 
Hegel's  hands  is  very  disappointing.  It  issues  from 
Substantiality  and  passes  into  Eeciprocity,  and  what 
occurs  between  seems  only  an  abstract  description  of 
the  phenomena  of  Causahty.  The  description  is  very 
accurate  certainly — nay,  rather,  it  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  all  the  movements  of  our  naked  thought, 
when  we  explain,  or,  in  general,  deal  with,  any  example 
whatever  of  concrete  cause  and  effect.  Now,  it  strikes 
us,  to  describe  is  not  to  explain.  Kant  gives  a  theory, 
in  which  we  see  an  intelligible  reason  for  this,  and  an 
intelhgible  reason  for  that,  till  all  coheres  to  a  system 
which  satisfactorily  explains  and  accounts  for  precisely 
that  which  we  wish  explained  and  accounted  for. 
Hegel  does  no  such  thing.  He  simply  describes  the 
VOL.  I.  M 
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fact — in  wonderfully  penetrating  abstract  language  cer- 
tainly (which,  however,  it  costs  an  agony  of  mental 
effort  to  follow  and  understand),  but  still  it  is  just  the 
fact,  and  as  it  presents  itself  there  in  experience.  Wliat 
are  we  to  make  of  this  then  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  abstract  description  is  explanation  ?  Is  an  absolute 
generalisation  of  Causality,  in  such  wise  that  we  have 
an  accurate  characteiisation  which  will  adapt  itself  to 
every  concrete  example  whatever,  any  accounting  for 
the  fact  and  the  notion  and  the  necessity  of  Causality  P 
To  be  able  to  answer  this  question;  is  to  understand 
Hegel.  It  is  really  so  :  Hegel's  theory  of  Causality  is 
constituted  by  an  abstract  description  of  the  absolute 
Universal  or  General  of  Causality.  But  just  thus 
it  constitutes  the  notion  Causality :  it  gives  position 
and  development  to  the  secret  system  of  the  move- 
ments of  thought — thought,  in  general,  your  thought, 
my  thought,  all  tliought — in  its  regard.  We  see  thus, 
as  it  were,  the  very  secret  maggots  of  our  brain  in 
motion.  But  this  metaphor  must  not  be  dwelt  on  till 
it  mislead.  What  we  have  to  see  here  is  that,  after 
all,  Hegel's  description  is,  so  to  speak,  not  his  de- 
scripti(_in,  nor  anybody's  description  ;  his  description  is 
the  notion,  and  constitutes  the  notion,  the  notion  Cau- 
sality. The  noti(3n  here  is  not  something  belonging 
subjectively  to  Hegel,  and  subjectively  described  by 
him.  The  description  is  so  that  it  is  not  subjective 
but  objective  ;  the  description  is  so  that  its  movements 
are  the  movements  of  the  notion  itself :  in  short,  it  is 
the  notion  itself  that  we  have  objectively  before  our 
minds  then  (if  we  have  but  realised  the  words),  the 
notion  in  its  own  nature,  in  its  own  inner  life  and 
energy  and  movement.  Again,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
transformed  from  one  notion,  and  to  another,  it  is  but 
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a  transformation  in  a  series  of  sucli.  Now  if  we  trace 
tliis  series  in  eitlier  direction,  we  sliall  find  it  to  consist 
of  objective  notions  all  similar  to  that  of  Causality,  all 
transformed  from  and  to  each  other  in  an  element 
of  necessary  thought,  and  this  too  with  a  beginning,  a 
middle  and  an  end  which  round  into  each  other,  and 
constitute  together  a  self-complete  system.  Now  this 
system  is  what  Hegel  names  Logic. 

Tlie  question  recurs,  however,  where  is  the  expla- 
nation ?  Where  is  the  connexion  with  that  which  is — 
with  the  world  of  reahty  ?  After  aU,  it  is  just  abstract 
thought — just  the  various  thoughts  which  actual  ex- 
perience of  sense  occasions  in  us.  We  have  derived 
these  thoughts  from  experience — and  where  is  there 
any  explanation  in  them  of-  experience  and  the  world 
of  experience  ?  Has  not  Hegel  with  his  abstract  scho- 
lasticism but  simply  returned  to  Locke  (with  whom  all 
knowledge  was  a  product  of  experience  alone)  ?  And 
has  the  world  ever  seen  a  more  complete  case  of  self- 
stultification,  than  this  pretending  to  explain  to  himself, 
and  this  offering  to  explain  to  us,  the  whole  mystery  of 
existence,  by  an  infinite  series  of  abstract  terms,  which 
it  took  a  hfetime  to  produce,  and  which  it  demands  a 
lifetime  in  us  intelligently  to  reproduce  (the  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  reproduction  too  being  commen- 
surate only  with  the  individual  readers) — was  ever,  in 
short,  self-stultification  more  complete  and  monstrous  ? 
Are  not  the  dicta  of  Locke  and  Hegel,  though  appa- 
rently a  reversal  the  one  of  the  other,  after  all  identical  ? 
Locke  says,  Notions  are  abstractions  from  Sensations  ; 
while,  for  his  part,  Hegel  says.  Sensations  are  concre- 
tions from  Notions :  where,  at  bottom,  is  the  difference  ? 
Yes,  but  observe,  Hegel's  series  is  the  organic  system  of 
thought  complete — so  to  speak,  alive  in  itself.     It  is  the 
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thought  of  sensuous  experience  ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  wliat  sensuous  experience  were,  apart  from,  and 
beside,  tins  thought.  It  is  sensuous  experietice  in  itself. 
Sensuous  experience  apart  from  it,  does  not  seem  a 
body  even.  Sensuous  experience  can  only  be  called 
the  other  of  this.  This  is  the  pith,  the  truth,  the 
reality,  of  sensuous  experience,  and  sensuous  experience 
itself  beside  it,  is  but  its  other.  Yes,  you  object,  but  it 
is  taken  from  sensuous  experience  —it  is  the  ultimate 
winnomng  if  you  will,  the  crystal  if  you  will,  of 
sensuous  experience — but  without  preceding  sensuous 
experience  it  could  never  have  been  acquired.  Yes, 
^ve  reply,  but  what  matters  that  ?  We  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  subjective  thought ;  it  is  objective  thought  ;  it  is 
thouglit  really  out  there,  if  you  will,  in  that  incrustation 
that  is  named  world.  It,  this  world  and  all  outer 
objects,  are  but  sensuous  congeries,  sensuous  incrus- 
tations of  these  thoughts.  Did  a  human  subject  not 
exist,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  congeries  and  incrusta- 
tion would  still  exist ;  and  it  would  exist  still  a  con- 
geries and  incrustation  of  objective  tliought.  The  uni- 
verse, in  fact,  is  but  matter  modelled  on  thought. 
Thought  is  a  system,  and  this  system  is  the  universe, 
and  the  element  of  sense,  or  what  we  conceive  as 
that  element,  is  nothing  as  against  this  system,  and 
can  only  be  named  with  propriety  the  Other. 

But  now,  if  all  this  be  conceived  as  the  Absolute,  as 
simply  that  which  is,  is  any  other  explanation  required  ? 
Thought  is  once  for  all  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
developed  before  you  in  a  necessary  system.  In  this 
system  Causality  has  its  own  place.  To  demonstrate 
this  necessary  system  of  thought,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  place  there  of  Causality,  is  to  account  for  and 
explain    Causality.     Such    is    Hegel's   Avork  :  he   does 
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not  move  by  reasons  for  this,  and  by  reasons  for  that ; 
he  rejects  what  he  designates  raisonnement,  reason- 
ment:  he  beheves  himself  to  have  explained  the 
universe,  when  he  has  demonstrated  the  notion  and 
the  necessary  system  of  notions.  To  tell  what  is — truly 
to  tell  ivhat  is — this  it  is  to  Hegel  to  philosophise :  and 
Hegel  never  seeks  to  transcend  luhat  is.  That  which 
is,  IS  the  Absolute  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  if,  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  to  find  the  clue,  we  should  be  able 
to  unwind  that  which  is,  out  before  our  eyes,  into  its 
whole  system  of  necessary  moments  with  a  necessary 
first  and  a  necessary  last  that  necessarily  connect  and 
cohere  together. 

Thus  Hegel  :  Thought  is  the  real  contents  of  the 
universe  :  in  Nature,  it  is  but  as  other,  and  in  a  system 
as  other  :  in  Spirit,  it  returns  from  Nature,  its  other, 
into  its  own  self,  is  by  its  own  self,  and  is  its  own  energy. 
The  Absolute  Spirit,  then,  God,  is  the  first  and  last, 
and  the  universe  is  but  his  difference  and  system  of 
differences,  in  which  individual  subjectivities  have  but 
their  part  and  place.  Subjectivity,  however,  is  the 
principle  of  central  energy  and  life  :  it  is  the  Absolute 
Form.  The  thought  of  subjectivity  again,  that  is,  the 
thought  it  thinks,  just  amounts  to  the  whole  system  of 
objective  notions  which  are  the  absolute  contents. 
Thus  is  man,  as  participant  in  the  absolute  form  and 
the  absolute  matter,  raised  to  that  likeness  with  God  of 
which  the  Bible  speaks  ;  but  God  himself  is  not  de- 
tracted from  or  rendered  superfluous.  Pantheism  is 
true  of  Hegel's  system,  just  as  it  is  true  of  all  others, 
Christianity  and  Materialism  included  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  system  to  disprove  or  discountenance  a 
personal  God,— but  on  the  contrary. 
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C. 
Think  the  Universal,  that  is,  Pure  Being,  or  what  is 
All  in  general  and  not  any  one  Particular — and  such 
thought  is  a  necessity,  we  must  sum  up  the  universe 
in  one,  we  must  think  Pure  Being,  we  must  think 
the  Universal :  it  is  all,  but  it  has  no  bound,  no  mark, 
no  line,  no  point,  whether  within  or  without  it — 
there  is  no  within,  there  is  no  without,  there  is  no 
spot  in  it,  of  colour,  or  light,  or  opacity,  there  is 
not  a  chequer  an3fwhere  descriable,  it  is  signless,  it 
is  noteless,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  all  and  it  is  nothuig,  it  is 
evcry^v'here  and  it  is  nowhere  ;  it  has  identically  the 
same  character  as  nothing,  or  the  same  character- 
lessness. Try  nothing  :  it  yields  the  same  result ;  it  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  it  is  nothing  and  it  is  all,  for 
existence  as  such  follows  necessarily  such  an  assign- 
ment as  even  that  of  nothing.  Now — here  is  the  great 
diffjculty — how  is  the  vmiversal  to  become  the  par- 
ticidar,  or  how  is  the  particular  to  get  to  the  uni- 
versal ?  Only,  one  would  say,  by  the  addition  of 
another.  But  this  other — any  other — contradicts  the 
former  Universal.  If  there  be  this  other,  then  the  former 
was  not  the  Universal.  Such  must  be  the  case — un- 
less the  other  he  even  in  its  otherness  identical  with  the 
Unirersal.  But  how  is  this  conceivable  ?  The  same, 
yet  not  the  same  !  Identity,  yet  non-identity  !  How 
can  such  of)posites  be  imphcated  mto  formal  unity,  and 
difference  annulled  ?  Nay,  were  such  process  accom- 
]ilished,  how  from  formal  unity,  an  absolute  simple,  an 
absolute  one,  could  plurality,  multipHcity,  variety  be 
extricated  and  deduced  ?  Such  simple,  such  one,  must 
remain  for  ever  simple,  for  ever  one.  Nay,  '  remain,' 
and  '  for  ever,'  are  determinations  inapjilicable.     What 
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is  attempted  to  be  described,  to  be  said,  to  be  spoken, 
to  be  tliouglit,  is  simply  indescribable,  unsayable,  un- 
speakable, untliinkable.  The  proposition,  then,  is 
simply  a  non-ens,  an  impossibihty.  Its  conception  is  a 
conception  simply,  but  as  a  conception  that  is  incon- 
ceivable, it  must  be  named  a  mere  arbitrary  suppo- 
sition of  my  own,  a  mere  arbitrary  position  (attitude) 
of  my  own  self,  and  which  caimot  be  persisted  in,  mere 
Mey7mng,  86^a,  o]9i7iio,  mine-ing,  my-ing,  or  me-ing. 
But  it  cannot  in  reality  be  my'd  or  me'd  :  the  universal 
7nust  involve  the  particular,  for  it  is  othered, — there 
is  this  diversified  universe. 

The  actual  universal,  then,  is  one  which  involves  the 
particular.  What  is,  then,  is  at  once  simple  unal  uni- 
versal, and  composite  plural  particular.  This  is  the 
Infinite,  the  Eternal,  the  JSTever-enduig,  and  the  No- 
where-ending ;  and  just  so  is  it  the  Eternal,  that  it  is 
itself  a7id  its  other.  Were  it  itself  only,  and  not  also  its 
other,  it  were  bounded,  limited,  finite  ;  it  were  ob- 
structed, cabin'd,  cribbed,  confined  by  this  other  ;  it 
were  itself  metamorphosed  into  another  by  this  other ; 
its  infinity  and  universality  were  negated  and  denied, 
and  we  were  forced  to  look  further,  to  look  beyond  it 
for  a  truer  universal  that  should,  by  embracing  at  once 
it  and  its  other,  restore  the  universal  equilibrium  and 
balance. 

But  have  we  more  here  than  a  mere  necessity  of  our 
own  thought  ?  No  doubt,  it  is  a  primary  antithesis, 
contrariety,  even  contradiction,  for  the  other  to  the 
vmiversal  seems  not  only  contrary  but  contradictory  to 
— seems  to  negate,  to  render  nugatory,  nuU,  and  im- 
possible, any  such  universal ;  but  is  not  this  an  affair  of 
thought  simply  ? 

Or  are  we  to  suppose  it  in  rerum  natura,  the  founda- 
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tion-stone,  the  elephant  and  tortoise,  the  cross-beams, 
the  fork,  the  intersection,  the  crux  of  the  universe? 
(In  more  senses  than  one  probably  a  crux.)  Do  we 
see  a  universal  in  rerum  natura.  that  is  at  once  uni- 
versal and  particular?  See  is  an  inadequate,  an  in- 
applicable vsrord :  it  would  not  follow  that  though  we 
did  not  see  such,  we  might  not  know  such.  Seeing  is 
but  a  province,  but  a  part ;  surely  we  cannot  consign 
the  Absolute  to  its  keeping,  surely  we  cannot  agree  to 
admit  its  finding  as  final.  But,  even  a  wider  provhice 
than  seeing  being  allowed  us,  we  are  met  at  once  by 
an  objection  which  seems  fatal :  a  universal,  or  the 
universal,  never  can  be  known  to  us  :  we  are  such  that 
we  never  ca7i  Icnow  a  universal :  what  is  other  than 
ourselves,  is  knoion  as  other,  that  is,  as  necessarily  par- 
ticular.'^ Sense  can  bring  no  outer  to  us  that  is  not 
particular ;  sense  can  brmg  no  inner  to  us  that  is  not 
particular :  knowledge  of  a  universal  is  impossible  to 
us.  But  is  knowledge  hmited  to  the  revelations  of 
sense,  and  to  these  revelations  as  received  by  sense  ? 
In  this  question  we  have  come  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant turning-points  that  exist :  there  is  here  veri- 
tably a  most  critical  parting  of  the  ways,  which,  as 
taken,  decides  on  a  man's  whole  future. 

To  take  the  facts  of  sense  as  the  facts  of  sense,  to 
keep  them  separate  each  in  its  oneness  and  inde- 
pendence, and  hve  among  them  thus  would  be — what  ? 
Consider  well !  Woidd  it  not  be  exactly  the  life  of  a 
lower  animal,  the  life  of  a  beast  ?  Look  at  the  co"W3 
grazing !     They  receive  the  facts  of  sense  as  the  facts 
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of  sense,  and  in  their  entire  isolatedness  and  sundered- 
ness.     They  hunger,  they  crop  the  grass,  they  stumble 
over    a   stone,   they  are  stung  by  a  gadfly,  they  are 
driven  by  a  man,  by  a  dog,  by  a  stick  ;  they  are  excited 
by  a  red  rag,  &c.  &c.  :  may  not  the  cows  be  repre- 
sented as  stumbhng  from  particular  to  particular,  as 
knowing  no  better,  and  as  knowing  no  other  ?     And  in 
what   respect  would  man  differ   did  he   stop   by  the 
isolated  and  individual  fact  of  sense  ?     There  are  cer- 
tainly  men   who    might   be   readily    characterised  as 
differing  from  the  lower  animals  only  in  the  relatively 
greater  number  and  variety  of  the  sensuous  facts  re- 
ceived :  men  who  rise  and  eat  and  drink  and  plod  or 
idle,  and  apparently  think  not.     But  can  this  phase  of 
humanity  be  considered  the  true  phase  of  humanity  ? 
Can  these  men  be  said  to  know  truly  ?    Can  these  men 
be  said  to  hve  truly  ?     Or  rather,  be  it  as  it  may  with 
these  men,  does  not  Humanity  as  Humanity,  now  and 
from  the  beginning,  comport  itself  quite  otherwise  ?    Is 
there   not   one   word  which  describes,   accurately  de- 
scribes, exhaustively  describes,  the  conjunct  action  of 
universal  mankind  from  the  time  that  was  to  the  time 
that  is  and  to  the  time,  we  may  safely  add,  that  will  be  : 
the  one  word,  generahsation  ?     In  every  department  of 
human  industry  this  will  be  found  the  case  :  it  and  it 
alone — the  process  represented  by  the  word  genera- 
lisation (what  we  caUed  elsewhere  the  seeking  of  the 
Absolute) — ^lias  altered,  and  alters  daily,  man's  whole 
universe  for  him,  from  the  heaven  above  him,  and  sun 
and  moon  and  stars,  to  the  very  dust  of  his  footing. 
This  is   the  plastic  force   that  has  moulded  universal 
history.     Eeligions  rise  at  its  coming,  and  at  its  going 
fall.     Politics  are  its  playthings  ;  science,  its  creature. 
Cities  grow,  grow,  grow — without  stop  or  stay — grow 
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to  its  bidding.  The  whole  universe  of  man  is  in  per- 
petual transformation,  in  perpetual  flux,  in  perpetual 
rise  beneath  it.  It  is  the  loom,  the  ever-changing, 
ever-growing  loom  in  which  the  vestments  of  Huma- 
nity— vestments  of  rehgion,  poetry,  philosophy,  science 
— vestments  of  institutions,  governments,  customs,  man- 
ners— vestments  of  head  or  neck,  or  foot  or  hand  or 
body — are  from  day  to  day  wrought  for  him.  It  in 
fact  actually  is :  '  The  roaring  loom  of  time  which 
weaves  for  God  the  garment  we  see  him  by.' 

Generalisation  attains  its  summit  in  universalisation  : 
it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  hfe  of  man,  the  final 
cause  of  man,  is — to  seek  the  universal.  But  how 
d(  )es  this  seeldng  comport  itself  with  the  facts  of  sense  ? 
Does  it  receive  them  as  they  are,  and  leave  them  as 
they  are,  or  does  it  further  manipulate  and  utterly 
transform  them?  Has  man,  then,  been  wrongly  em- 
ployed all  this  time,  and  ought  lie  to  liave  remained  fixed 
by  the  facts  of  sense,  and  inquired  no  further  ?  Wliat 
long  vistas  of  thought  and  of  truth  and  of  instruction, 
such  questions  open  to  us  !  No  ;  plainly  man  has  not 
rested  by  the  facts  of  sense,  and  as  plainly  he  could 
not  rest  by  them.  But  there  is  sj^stem  and  a  purpose 
in  this  miiverse,  and  of  this  universe  man  is  indis- 
putably the  highest  term,  the  most  consummate  out- 
come ;  what  has  proved  itself  his  ultimate  activity, 
then,  must  be  allowed  the  highest  place  in  this  system 
and  in  this  purpose.  Generahsation,  then,  is  a  neces- 
sary moment  in  the-  business  of  the  universe,  and  the 
effecting  of  generahsation  is  the  special  vocation  and 
destination  of  man.  We  have  not  to  stand  by  the 
particular  of  sense,  then, — on  the  contrary,  it  belongs 
to  us  to  rise  to  the  universal  of  Eeason ;  and  great 
already  has  this  rise   been.     Eead  Pliny,  and  consider 
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what  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  the  generalisation 
of  1,800  years  has  effected !  Few  things  ai'e  more 
striking  than  the  second  book  of  PHny  :  the  creed  of 
ultimate  thought  1,800  years  ago  !  All  that  was  then 
the  best  effort  of  intelligence  ;  aU  that  was  then  the 
likehest  account ;  that  then  was  the  universe  thought ! 
Every  step  in  this  rise  too  has  been  a  transformation, 
often  a  contradiction,  of  sense.  The  earth  is  not  a 
plane,  the  heavens  do  not  turn  round  over  it,  the  sun 
does  not  get  up  in  the  east  and  go  down  in  the  west, 
&c.  Theoretically,  then,  the  business  of  man  has  been 
to  transcend  sense,  to  leave  to  sense  its  own  truth,  but 
to  transmute  it  into  a  higher.  Morally,  also,  man  has 
displayed  a  Uke  progress — against  sense  and  towards 
reason,  let  Comte-ites  say  what  they  ■will. 

The  truth  is  not  attained  by  the  senses,  then :  before 
such  attainment,  the  intervention  of  the  intellect  is 
required,  the  intervention  of  thought,  and  that  is  in- 
evitably the  elevation  of  the  particular  into  the  general. 
Things,  then,  must  be  thought  as  well  as  felt  and  per- 
ceived, and  so  only  does  knowledge  result.  In  search- 
ing for  the  universal,  then,  in  rerum  natura,  we  are  not 
limited  to  our  senses  but  have  a  right  to  add  to  them, 
nay,  we  are  irresistibly  called  upon  to  add  to  them,  as 
instruments  of  inquiry,  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  also. 
That  this  is  so,  the  very  men  whom  we  have  instanced 
as  taking  their  stand  by  sense,  can  be  adduced  to  prove. 
They  do  think  and  they  must  generalise,  for  they  can- 
not use  the  rudest  language  spoken  without  in  the  very 
word  (as  Hegel  points  out),  river,  bread,  tree,  whatever 
it  may  be,  rising  to  a  general.  Nay,  the  very  beasts  of 
the  field  that  stumble  from  particular  to  particular  (we 
follow  Hegel  directly  here,  too),  are  not  absolutely 
without  thought,  for  each  of  their  duU  feelings,  each 
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of  their  dim  perceptions  is  at  bottom,  thought,  thought 
in  itself :  these  feehngs,  tliese  perceptions,  are  impossible 
without  thought ;  are,  so  far,  modes  of  thought,  not 
thought  as  thought,  but  thought  in  itself. 

Is  there,  then,  in  reruvi  natura  the  universal  or  a 
universal,  or  is  such  only  an  affair  of  thought  ?  For 
only  an  affak  of  thought,  as  Hegel  remarks,  may  be 
something  very  worthless,  as  also  something  very  valu- 
able. Chimeras  and  Hobgoblins  and  what  not  are 
only  affairs  of  thought,  but  they  are  utterly  worthless. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  only  of  thought, 
that  is,  that  they  are  that  abstract,  formal  Universal 
merely  which  has  not  its  other,  its  particular,  as  iden- 
tical with  it ;  or,  if  you  will,  they  are  such  abstract, 
formal  particular  as  is  identical  Avith  its  own  self  only, 
and  has  no  Universal  to  which  to  unite  itself.  So  far 
as  thought,  then,  is  to  be  of  avaU  in  the  inquuy,  it 
must  not  be  subjective  thought  engaged  with  its  own 
bubbles,  but  objective  thought  that  has  before  it  a 
veritable  ens,  and  holding  consequently  both  of  the 
particular  and  the  universal.  Does  thought,  does  sense, 
or  b(3th,  or  either,  possess  such  ens — an  ens,  then,  that 
is  in  rerum  natura  ? 

What  at  once  are  Space  and  Time  ?  Why,  at  once, 
both  are  matters  concretely  of  perception  and,  so  far, 
of  sense.  Neither,  indeed,  is  taken  in  expressly  by 
any  sense — we  do  not  smell  them,  or  taste  them,  or 
hear  them,  nor  properly  do  we  touch  them,  or  see 
them- — still  what  is  smelt,  tasted,  heard,  touched, 
seen,  is  smelt,  tasted,  heard,  touched,  seen,  as  in  both. 
We  cannot  touch,  see,  &c.,  without  touching,  seeing, 
&c.,  extension  and  motion  in  extension  with  conse- 
quent lapse  of  duration ;  and  there  is  here  Avhat 
amounts  to  both  Space  and  Time.     Space  and  Time,  at 
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all  events,  are  more  than  thoiiglits ;  wliencesoever 
derived,  and  however  otherwise  constituted,  they  are 
both  objects  not  of  thought  only  but  of  perception 
also.  They  are  really  both  perceived,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Other,  it  may  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
but  still  they  are  both  perceived.  Now  of  what  nature 
are  Space  and  Time  ?  Is  either  finite  ?  Has  either  a 
limit,  whether  anywhere,  or  any^vhen  ?  The  question, 
of  com-se,  is  strictly  absurd  ;  for  the  one  is  all  and 
anywhere,  and  the  other  is  all  and  any^vhen ;  con- 
siderations which,  occurring  to  Su"  Wilham  Hamilton 
or  his  school,  might  have  salutarily  produced  the  sup- 
pression of  a  very  childish  logic  and — to  say  the  least 
— a  very  equivocal  spirit.  Nay,  there  is  that,  not 
merely  in  the  phrases  all  and  anyivhen,  all  and  any- 
where, but  in  the  simple  words  where,  when,  which 
might  have  suggested  the  due  train  of  reflexion  here, 
and  prevented  Time  and  Space  from  being  used  as 
puzzle-boxes  to  the  gravelling  of  the  reason  proper  of 
these  gentlemen  themselves  and  the  further  confusion 
of  a  confused  society.  These  puzzles,  in  fact,  result 
only  from  this  that  Time  and  Space  are  true  universals 
— such  universals  as  are  identical  with  their  particular. 
The  question  of  a  hmit  to  a  where  and  a  when,  then, 
which,  from  the  very  necessity  of  thought,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  own 
nature,  are  at  once  everywhere  and  anywhere,  every- 
when  and  anywhen,  is  strictly  absurd.  Still,  we  can 
put  the  question  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  the 
answer  from  everyone  is  precisely  what  we  have  shown 
the  simple  ideas,  lohere  and  when,  of  themselves  sug- 
gest. None  is  the  answer ;  there  is  no  limit  to  either 
Space  or  Time  :  in  their  very  notion,  they  are  simply 
pure  quantities.     There  is  an  objection,  however,  if  not 
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to  the  infinitude  of  Space  and  Time,  at  all  events  to 
our  knowing  of  that  infinitude.  To  know  the  infini- 
tude of  either,  would  require  us  to  pass  through  this 
infinitude.  We  can  only  vouch  for  what  we  know, 
and  our  knowledge  of  either  must  be  limited  :  we  can 
neither  traverse  infinite  space,  nor  endure  through 
infinite  time.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  conclusion  is, 
they  may  be  finite  or  they  may  be  infinite,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know  them,  they  must  be  finite.  This  is  but  a 
puerility,  a  puerility  of  that  fussy,  busthng,  unmisgiv- 
ing  pretentiousness,  which  we  know  to  root  in  shallow- 
ness itself,  but  to  which  human  nature  tends  silently, 
weakly,  to  yield  just  because  of  the  unmisgivingness, 
and  consequent  pertinacity.  The  solution,  of  course, 
is  easy,  and  has  been  already  given  in  several  forms. 
The  one  true  form  is  just  this,  however:  Time  and 
Space  are  simple  Quantities,  pure  Quantities.  For  the 
exhibition  of  the  puzzles,  we  have  so  often  alluded 
to,  we  are  not  confined  to  Space  and  Time  ;  let  us  but 
take  Quantity  simply,  just  the  notion  Quantity,  and  we 
shall  find  them  all  to  emerge  thence  :  but  Quantity  is 
a  notion  absolutely  necessary ;  we  are  it,  and  it  is  us, 
just  as  surely  as  thought  itself  Or  to  speak  more 
})alpably  to  current  conception  :  Time  and  Space  are 
given  infinite,  we  know  them  infinite,  we  even  perceive 
them  infinite,  or,  at  all  events,  know  that,  put  us  where 
you  may  or  when  you  may  to  perceive  either,  we  shall 
perceive  no  end  to  it.  They  are  given  infinite,  they 
are  known  infinite,  they  are  perceived  infinite,  they  are 
infinite — and  this  is  the  answer!* 

In  renuii  natura,  then,  there  are  infinites,  there  are 
universals  :  Space  and  Time,  at  least,  are  two  such. 

•  Let  us  just  add,  however,  for     When,  the  other  is  Where,  and  each 
they  are  pure  Quantities,  the  one  is     is  every  and  any,  i.  e.  each  is  iniinite. 
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But  are  they  of  the  class  we  seek — universals  at  once 
themselves  and  their  particular?  We  have  said  yes 
abeady,  but  we  may  now  more  particularly  see  the 
reason.  Infinite  Space  has  many  finite  Spaces ;  in- 
finite Time  has  many  finite  Times.  Or  Universal  Space 
has  many  particular  Spaces  ;  Universal  Time  has  many 
particular  Times. 

From  these  very  examples,  then,  out  of  rerum  natura, 
it  is  intelhgible  that  there  is  a  Universal  which  is  par- 
ticular, and  becomes  realised  into  singularity  again  by 
reflexion  into  identity,  by  reference  of  difference  in 
itself  back  into  identity  with  itself.  Such  universal  is 
a  true  universal.  Por  the  universal  as  such  and  no 
more,  the  particular  as  such  and  no  more,  the  singular 
as  such  and  no  more  :  these  are  but  creatures  of  sub- 
jective thought,  and  exist  not  in  rerum  natura.  The 
truth  of  all  the  three  is  their  union,  and  each  is  what 
it  is,  through,  and  by  reason  of,  the  others.  This  is 
what  is  named  the  Antithesis,  and  it  repeats  itself  at 
every  turn. 

The  lesson  here,  then,  is,  not  to  take  things  in 
isolation,  and  separation,  and  individuahsation,  but 
together.  The  main-spring  separated  from  the  watch, 
is  but  an  insignificant  bit  of  metal,  useless,  without 
the  vestige  of  a  notion,  which  even  a  child  flings 
speedily  away.  To  remain  standing  by  the  particular 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  universal,  or  by  the  universal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  particular  —  in  general,  to  re- 
main standing  by  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
is  but  an  affair  of  abstract  understanding,  is  but  the 
conversion  of  an  item  of  a  concrete  into  an  abstract 
whole,  is  but,  as  Hegel  names  it,  an  abstraction  of 
the  Understanding  —  Understanding  as  opposed  to 
Eeason,  which  latter,  reversmg  the  work  of  the  former. 
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resumes  difFerence  into  identity.  The  trutli  is  not  In- 
finite or  Finite,  but  Infinite  and  Finite,  not  Liberty 
or  Necessity,  but  Liberty  and  Necessity,  not  Eiglit  or 
Wrong,  but  Eight  and  Wrong,  not  this  side  or  that 
side,  up  or  down,  but  tliis  side  and  that  side,  up  and 
down — in  short,  the  truth  is,  not  the  universal  or  the 
particular,  but  the  universal  and  the  particular. 

The  intolerant  should  take  this  lesson  —  those 
nervous,  peracute  individuals  who  perpetually  peremp- 
torily prescribe  their  right  to  their  fellows — who  en 
revanche  have  fire  in  their  bellies  to  burn  up  the  wrong 
of  everybody  else — who  would  reform,  reform,  reform, 
but  who,  in  the  end,  would  only  petrify  into  their  own 
painful  thin  rigidity  the  foison  of  the  world ! 

D. 

Hegel  is  in  earnest  with  Kant's  idea.  Kant  held  the 
mind,  by  its  notions,  to  determine — that  is,  give  unity 
of  form,  system,  intellectual  meaning  to  —  outward 
multiples  or  manifolds  which  corresponded  sensu- 
ously to  the  inward,  or  intellectual,  multiples  or 
manifolds,  involved,  comprehended,  or  embraced  in 
the  respective  unities  of  the  concrete  notions  them- 
selves. Kant's  notions,  however,  are  few  and  disjunct. 
They  form  no  system  whether  as  regards  complete 
compass,  or  thoroughly  interconnected  details.  They 
rise  not,  neither,  to  their  own  universal.  They  give  us 
only,  and  in  an  unconnected  manner,  an  explanation  of 
how  it  is  that  we  give  to  the  contingent  manifold  of 
sense  the  necessary  determinations :  One,  some,  all ; 
reality,  negation,  limitation  ;  substantiahty,  causality, 
reciprocity ;  possibihty,  actuality,  necessity.  Hegel 
firstly    completes    and    universaUses    the    system    of 
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notions  thus  begun  by  Kant.  Secondly,  he  gives  this 
system  unity  of  origin  and  of  interconnexion.  Thirdly, 
he  exhibits  each  notion  in  its  own  pure  proper  nature 
without  admixture  of  foreign  elements  of  any  kind. 
Fourthly,  he  demonstrates  this  system  to  be  Logic, 
the  Idea,  the  all  of  thought  that  is  in  the  universe, 
and  that  conditions  the  universe,  and  that  creates, 
regulates,  and  moves  the  universe.  Fifthly,  he  de- 
monstrates Nature  to  be  only  this  connected  All  of 
thought,  not,  however,  as  before,  only  inwardly  to  in- 
tellect, but  now  outwardly  to  sense  ;  that  is,  he  un- 
closes Kant's  imperfect  and  cramped  schematism  of 
judgment  into  the  expanse  of  Nature  as  explained  by 
the  '  philosophy '  of  the  same  ;  and  here  he  leaves  no 
corner  unvisited,  but  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the 
notion  in  the  most  crass,  refractory,  extreme  externahty 
— demonstrates  all  to  be  but  a  concretion  of  the  notion. 

Thus  it  is  Hegel  is  in  earnest  with  the  idea  of  Kant, 
which  was,  that  outward  objects  arrange  themselves 
around  subjective  but  universal  notions  of  our  own ; 
which  subjective  notions,  then,  present  themselves  to 
us  objectively  as  part  and  parcel,  and  very  largely 
part  and  parcel,  of  every  externality  of  sense  that  can 
come  before  us.  Hegel,  indeed,  is  so  complete,  that 
he  leaves  existential  reality  at  the  last  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction, as  nothing  when  opposed  to  the  work  of  the 
notion.  Thus  it  is  intelligible,  too — in  Hegehan  lan- 
guage—  that  it  is  the  understanding  which,  commg 
to  objects  as  an  outer  to  an  outer,  and  taking  them 
as  they  are,  believing  them  as  they  are,  subjects  them 
to  a  mere  formal  external  process  of  reflexion,  to 
which  the  distinctions  it  finds  remain  fixed  and  in- 
communicable, and  which  results  only  in  classified 
arrangement   according  to   its  own   unexamined   and 

VOL.  I.  N 
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disjunct  notions — ^vhich  are  only  taken  for  granted — 
of  cause  and  effect,  substantiality,  reality,  reciprocity, 
&c.  &c.  To  this  mere  position,  attitude,  and  operation 
of  the  understanding,  which  is  thus  separate  from  the 
object  and  separate  from  the  all,  and  has  before  it  only 
a  pedantically  classified  chaos  of  fixed  and  incom- 
municable separates  or  particulars,  Hegel  opposes 
Eeason,  which,  according  to  the  inner  constitution  of 
the  notion,  advances  at  once  to  the  perfect  character- 
isation of  every  particular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
identification  with,  and  involution  into,  the  one  entity 
or  syllogism,  which  is  at  once  all,  and  some,  and  one. 
Before  the  wand  of  this  compulsive  conjurer,  we  see 
the  vast  universe  stir,  shake,  move,  contract  itself, 
down,  down,  closer,  closer,  till  the  extremest  member 
is  withdrawn  —  the  ultimate  tip,  the  last  fragment 
disappears,  and  the  whole  is  licked  up  into  the  pure 
negativity.  Forth  from  this  absolutely  negative  point, 
as  from  an  invisible  but  magic  atom,  we  can  see  the 
whole  huge  universe  shaken  out  again. 


E. 

Extricate  (the  reference  is  to  In  itself,  For  itself,  &c.) 
the  Hegelian  double-entendre.  If  God  has  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth — if  the  thought  of  God  as  a 
Spirit  has  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth — that  is, 
simply,  if  thought  is  what  is,  then  Seyn,  what  is  (these 
outward  things  we  see,  say),  is  (are)  thought  in  itself. 
These  outward  things  as  products  of  thought,  rather 
as  individuals,  as  members,  as  component  parts — (and 
as  necessarily  such,  for  we  cannot  conceive  God  or 
Thought  to  act  on  caprice)  —  in  the  totality  which 
makes  up  that  which  is, — these  outward  things  are,  so 
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viewed,  and  the  totality  being  thought,  thought  in 
itself — in  the  sense  that  this  Seyn,  these  existences  con- 
stitute what  it  (the  totahty,  Thought)  is.  What  is  tliis 
up-coiled  ball  ?  Unravel  it — these  individuals  that 
sprawl  out  are  lohat  the  ball  is  in  itself.  The  particu- 
larities into  which  the  ball  can  be  unclosed,  are  what 
the  ball  is  in  itself.  The  illustration  is  easily  apphed 
to  the  universe,  to  thought,  or  to  any  totality  in  general. 
But  now  if  the  universe  be  thought,  then  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  universe  will  be  just  thought  in  itself. 
The  universe  is  thought,  and  whatever  is  in  the  uni- 
verse is  thought,  and  the  particulars  in  the  universe 
just  go  to  make  up  what  thought  is  in  itself.  Hegel 
certainly  means  this  by  in  itself ;  and  in  that  case,  it  is 
an  external  Seyn  which  the  in  itself  refers  to.  But 
Hegel  also  means  that  the  particulars  are  only  parti- 
ticulars, — that  they  are  not  the  universal,  not  thought 
as  thought,  but  thought  only  as  particularised — thought 
then  in  itself,  thought  not  in  its  proper  form  as  thought. 
In  this  sense,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bi  itself 
refers  now  to  something  inward. 

In  the  sensuous  singulars,  then,  let  us  say,  into  which 
thought  runs  out,  it  sees  what  it  is  in  itself  By  re- 
flexion in  regard  to  these,  thought  becomes  for  itself. 
It  develops,  that  is,  a  variety  of  reflexions  in  regard  to 
an  inner  and  an  outer,  a  phsenomenal  phasis  and  a 
noumenal  principle,  substance  and  accident,  cause  and 
effect,  &c.,  by  which  it  explains  to  itself  these  par- 
ticulars and  singulars,  and  so  becomes  as  for  itself,  as 
thought  to  thought.  Now,  the  whole  sphere  of  this 
reflexion  may  be  named  Wesen,  or  essential  inner  sub- 
stance and  principle,  and  consists  of  reflexes  that,  as  it 
were,  ply  between  the  Seyn  or  outer,  and  the  Wesen  or 
inner.    This  Wesen,  then,  is  the  In  itself  now  ;  and  the 

N    2 
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irrepressible  presence  of  Dialectic  is  seen  here.  The 
external  Seyn  was  thought  in  itself ;  but  this  in  itself 
has  passed  now  into  the  sense  of  inner.  The  Seyn  has 
become  Wesen :  we  ask  what  is  it  in  itself?  Then, 
again,  this  In  itself  becomes  For  itself  because  the  In 
itself  of  a  thing  is  what  it  reaUy  is, — is  itself,  its  centre, 
its  For  itself  while  its  outer  show  is  only  what  is  for 
another — for  you  and  me,  or  anything  other  that  comes 
to  it  externally.  Expressions,  thoughts  themselves  seem 
drunken  then,  as  much  under  movement  as  the  outer 
flux  which  never  is  but  always  becomes.  In  itself  has 
no  sooner  been  accepted  as  an  outer,  than  it  is  seen,  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  to  have  become  its  own  op- 
posite, the  innermost  inner.  But  thought  in  these 
reflexions  being  for  itself,  further  perceives  that  these 
are  thoughts  ;  it  is  now  then  led  up  to  the  considera- 
tion of  thought  as  thought ;  that  is,  it  is  now  In  and 
For  itself  it  is  thought  in  thought  and  thought  for 
thought.  But  this  result  is  just  the  Idea,  or  the  unity 
of  an  Objective  and  a  Subjective  ;  but  this  amounts  to 
Absolute  Idealism,  or  a  system  in  which  the  Notion  is 
at  once  pulse  and  substance.  The  movement  of  the 
notion,  then,  is  to  make  itself  for  itself  what  it  is  in 
itself;  and  this  is  its  life  and  existence  and  purpose  as 
the  Absolute,  the  one  monad,  the  ah  that  is,  Avhich  hfe 
and  existence  and  purpose  may  all  be  vnewed  as  iden- 
tical with  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  God  thus 
characterised,  may  be  considered  as  determined.  But 
this  is  not  Pantheism.  Pantheism  is  some  unreasoning 
dull  behef,  that  just  what  we  see,  and  as  we  see  it,  is  all 
that  is — is  God.  But  here  Hegel  strikes  the  mass  tUl  it 
collapse  to  Deity — a  person,  a  life,  a  reahty,  a  spirit,  an 
infinity  ! 
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F. 

Hegel  says,  '  the  finitude  of  things  consists  in  this, — 
that  their  existence  and  their  universal,  their  body  and 
their  soul,  are  indeed  united — else  they  were  nothing — 
but  they  are  separable  and  are  mutually  independent.' 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  into  this,  but  here  is  a 
sort  of  a  meaning.  Water  is  Avater,  a  certain  par- 
ticidar ;  but  water  is  HO,  or  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
HO  can  be  viewed  as  relatively  its  universal.  Water 
is  thus  finite,  its  universal  being  thus  other  than  itself, 
united  to  but  separable  from  itself  Hegel's  idea,  how- 
ever, probably  is,  that  the  finite  things  are  other  than 
thought,  which  is  their  true  soul,  their  true  universal. 
With  man  it  is  otherwise  :  he  is  thought ;  particular  and 
universal  fall  together  in  him.  As  finite  things  are 
— there— saj  before  us,  they  are  difierent  from  their 
Notion,  for  their  Notion  is  what  they  become. 


G. 

If  God  is  the  afiirmation  of  aU  that  is,  he  is  likewise, 
and  even  so,  the  negation  of  all  that  is  :  all  that  is  dis- 
appears into  the  very  breath  that  bears  it ;  or,  in  what 
it  appears,  it  disappears.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  dialectic  that  is,  and  must  be  :  it  is  also  the 
platform  where  the  half  of  Sir  WiHiam  Hamilton  (for 
what  he  entertains  is  only  a  half)  receives  its  comple- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  One 
and  the  Many,  and  their  mutual  necessity,  can  be 
perceived,  too,  from  this. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   NOTES    OF   THE    STRUGGLE    CONTINUED. 
A. 

It  is  very  absurd  of  Haym,  in  the  manner  of  a 
rhetorical  expedient  famihar  to  most,  to  name  some  of 
the  early  categories  with  a  and  so  on,  to  describe  the 
series  of  these  as  a  long  string,  to  assert  their  produc- 
tion by  an  illusory  reference  every  now  and  then  to 
the  world  of  fact,  and  so  to  pronounce  them  worthless. 
This  industry  of  Haym's  is  quite  beside  the  point.  This, 
in  fact,  is  just  to  miss  the  categories,  and  their  true 
nature.  What  if  they  should  derive  from  reference  to 
the  concrete,  actual  world  as  it  is  ?  What  if  they  did 
come  thence?  If  Haym  does  not  hke  to  see  them 
derived  thence,  whence  else,  even  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  would  he  wish  them  ?  Is  there  something 
more  veracious  and  veridic  than  nature,  then — some- 
thing more  real  than  reality  itself  ? 

Is  Hegel,  then,  hkely  to  be  very  fell  on  this  reproach 
of  Haym's,  that  he  has  taken  his  categories  from  nature, 
from  reality  (which  is  here  the  sense  of  nature)  ?  Ah, 
but  Haym  will  say,  the  categories  profess  to  be  self- 
derived !  In  one  sense  the  categories  profess  no  such 
thing,  and  Hegel  has  again  and  again  pointed  out  that 
the  common  basis  for  aU,  the  most  abstract  as  the  most 
concrete,  is — empirical  fact,  actual  fact  of  nature  veri- 
tably offered  and  presented  to  us.     This,  in  truth,  is 
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the  secret  of  Hegel's  greatness, — that  he  has  no  traffic 
with  any  necromantic  products  of  mere  thought,  but — 
even  in  liis  highest,  even  in  his  furthest,  even  in  Ids 
most  abstruse,  recondite,  and  hard  to  understand — has 
ever  the  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet.  So  is  it  here  : 
the  categories  do  come  from  nature  and  the  substantial 
quarry  of  actual  fact.  True  also  is  it,  hovrever,  that, 
considered  in  a  generalised  form,  freed  from  applica- 
tion in  the  concrete — considered,  as  it  were,  in  the 
element  of  thought  alone,  absolutely  abstractly  for  and 
by  themselves  (and  this  just  describes  the  everyday 
action  of  thought  on  any  and  every  object,  and  why 
then  should  thought  be  ordered  to  suspend  its  ordi- 
nary procedure  here  ?) — true  it  is  that  these  categories 
are  seen  to  constitute  a  system  by  themselves.  But,  a 
system,  what  does  that  imply,  unless  that  they  are  all 
in  mutual  connexion,  and  with  means  of  communica- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  wise  that  if  you 
shall  truly  think  any  one,  you  cannot  help  truly  arriving 
at  all  the  rest  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  all  that  concrete, 
which  you  call  natural  universe,  came  there  without 
thought,  and  without  thoughts  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  constitution  of  each  separate  atom  of  that  concrete 
does  not  involve  thought  and  several  thoughts  ?  And 
then,  the  interconnexion  of  these  atoms  to  this  whole 
huge  universe,  is  it  all  an  affair  without  thought,  then ; 
or  is  there  not  rather  an  immense  congeries  of  thoughts 
involved  and  imphed  in  all  these  innumerable  inter- 
connexions ?  You  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  take  it  so  ;  you  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
enouo'h  just  to  take  it  as  you  find  it.  And  how  do 
you  find  it  ?  Just  a  basis  of  so  much  soU,  dirt,  earth, 
out  there  around  us,  down  there  beneath  us!  You 
have  found  it  so  ;  it  has  so  come  to  you,  acd  so  you  take 
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it,  and  you  would  put  no  questions  to  it ! — Questions ! 
you  say ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  Wliy  question  the  com- 
mon mud  ?  That  wants  no  explaining,  does  it  ?  There 
it  is  !  As  plain  as  mud,  is  a  proverb  :  what  thought  or 
thoughts  can  be  involved  in  mere  mud  ?  But  just  this 
is  it :  the  categories  are  the  thoughts  of  this  mud — the 
thoughts  it  implies,  the  thoughts  that  presided  at  its 
creation,  the  thoughts  that  constituted  and  constitute 
it,  the  thoughts  that  are  it. — Wliat  necessity  for  all 
that  ?  you  seem  to  say  again.  There  it  just  is !  If 
asked  how  it  came  there, — Wliy,  we  must  just  say — 
iGod ! 

^  Now,  what  do  you  mean  here  ?  Is  it  not  just  this  :  I 
live,  I  see,  I  feel,  I  think ;  and  there  is  an  innumerable 
plurality  and  variety  in  what  I  hve,  in  what  I  see,  in 
what  I  feel,  in  what  I  think.  Now,  I  cannot  live,  &c. 
this  innumerable  plurality,  without  thinking  it  all  up 
into  a  First  and  One.  Is  not  this  very  much  what  you 
mean  when  you  come  to  think  what  you  mean  ?  Has 
any  man  since  the  world  began  ever  found  it  otherwise  ? 
Is  not  God  the  word,  the  key-word,  for  the  clearing  up 
to  us,  up  and  out  of  the  way,  of  this  innumerable  variety? 
Prove  the  being  of  God — proof  of  the  being  of  God ; 
what  absurdity !  Prove  the  breath  I  breathe — prove 
the  thought  I  think  ?  That  is  it — prove  the  thought  I 
think  !  I  must  think,  must  I  not  ?  But  to  tliink  is  — to 
think  is — just  in  so  many  words — God !  That  is  the 
ultimate  and  extreme  goal ;  or  it  is  the  ultimate  and 
all-including  centre — the  one  punctum  of  stabihty,  the 
one  punctum  of  certainty  in  which  aU  thought  coils 
itself  to  satisfaction  and  rest.  To  the  central  fire  and 
hght  of  reality  which  is  named  consciousness,  you  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  the  one  m,  and  the  countless 
out :  now  as  absolutely  certain  as  their  presence,  is  the 
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presence  to  the  same  centre,  of  a  first  and  one  that  is 
the  reaspn  of  botli — God.     To  tliink;  is  God. 

God,  then,  is  a  word  standing  for  the  explanation  of 
the  variety  that  is.  But,  standing  so,  tliere  is  no  expla- 
nation assigned,  there  is  only  one  indicated.  Standing 
so,  there  is  indicated  a  Being  named  God  ;  but  there  is 
no  Being  assigned.  Now,  let  us  be  in  earnest  with  this 
natural  fact — and  it  is  a  natural  fact — as  we  are  with 
all  other  natural  facts  ;  let  us  not  simply  name  it,  and 
know  that  it  is  there,  and  so  leave  it.  Let  us  turn  to 
it  rather,  and  look  at  it.  Once,  when  we  heard 
thunder  and  saw  hghtning,  we  cried,  God  !  God  !  and 
ran  into  our  caves  to  hide  ourselves  ;  but  by-and-by 
we  took  courage,  and  stood  our  ground,  and  waited  for 
thunder  and  hghtning,  till  now  we  have  made  them,  as 
it  were,  even  our  domestic  servants.  So  was  a  natural 
fact,  so  is  it.  As  in  this  case,  so  in  a  thousand  others, 
God  was  the  exclamation  that  summed  to  us  variety  ; 
and  as  in  it,  so  in  them,  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
a  mere  exclamation,  a  mere  word,  but  had  to  transmute 
itself  from  word  to  thing,  or,  better,  had  to  transform 
itself  from  the  Vorstellung,  the  crude  figurate  concep- 
tion, into  the  Begriflf,  the  intellectually  seen  notion. 
Now,  such  varieties  as  these  of  thunder  and  Hghtning 
were  but  examples  of  variety  in  general,  were  but  ex- 
amples of  the  main  fact,  the  variety  of  this  universe. 
Now,  it  is  not  as  regards  any  particular  variety,  but  as 
regards  the  universal  variety,  that  the  word  God  is 
used  now-a-days  for  the  First  and  One  ;  and  this  is  what 
we  have  now  to  consider.  (Of  course,  Eeligion  is  a 
concrete  of  certain  doctrines,  and  God,  as  the  centre  of 
these,  is  a  word  having  many  meanings — a  word 
designative  of  a  thought  subject  of  many  predicates 
besides  First  and  One.     It  is  only  the  natural  fact  that 
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man  must  think  God,  and  must  think  God  as  First  and 
One,  and  not  the  developed  predication  of  Eehgion, 
which  is  sought  to  be  considered  here,  however.) 

The  cry  that  rises  spontaneously  to  the  hps  on  sight 
of  this  living  variety,  is  God ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
cry  is,  a  Fu'st  and  One,  a  meaning  to  the  All !  Now  this 
First  and  One,  which  we  must  think,  let  us  take  courage 
and  stand  to  see.  But,  let  us  observe  well,  it  is  as  yet  just 
a  First  and  One, — nut  some  vast  Grandeur — some  huge, 
formed,  or  unformed.  Awe  of  the  imagination,  which  we 
merely  mean,  but  know  not ;  it  is  just  a  First  and  One, 
the  fact  before  thought,  not  the  phantom  before  imagina- 
tion :  in  a  word,  it  is  the  BegriiF,  and  not  the  Vorstellung, 
which  we  seek  to  take  courage  before,  and  stand  to  see. 

So  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  then,  the  word  God 
for  us  as  yet  indicates  a  First  and  One,  or  an  explanation 
of  the  variety.  Explanation,  indeed,  is  preferable  to 
First  and  One — for  it  implies  not  only  a  First  and  One, 
but  also  a  transition  to  the  many,  to  the  variety,  from 
the  First  and  One.*  Let  us  take  it  so,  then.  God,  in 
what  the  word  indicates  as  yet  to  thought,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  explanation.  God  is  the  explana- 
tion. But  how  viust  an  explanation,  or  the  explanation, 
be  thought  ?  For  this  explanation  must  belong  to  an 
element  of  necessity  ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  contingency 
and  chance ;  it  must  be  something  in  its  nature 
absolutely  fixed  and  certain.  How,  then,  must  it  be 
thought  ?  for  very  certainly  only  in  one  way  can  it  be 
thought.  This  is  the  question  of  questions  ;  this  is  the 
beginning  of  thought ;  this  is  the  first  of  Hegel ;  this  is 
Alpha  :  how  must  we  think  the  explanation  ?     Can  we, 

*  Consider  -what  perfection  of  two  simple  words  One  and  Many 
abstraction  the  pHlosopliy  of  the  embraced  all  the  meaning  we  here 
Greeks  had  reached,  to  whom  the     indicate. 
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for  example,  think  the  explanation  a  thing,  a  stone 
perhaps  ?  Can  we  think  it  water,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or 
air?*  Can  we  think  the  explanation  the  sun  or  the 
moon  ?  Can  we  think  it  Space  ?  can  we  think  it  Time  ? 
To  all  we  shake  the  head.  But  we  have  science  now, 
and  great  groups  of  things  have  received  explanations 
of  their  own :  can  any  of  these  explanations  be  extended 
to  the  case  before  us  ? 

Is  Magnetism  an  explanation  for  us  ?  Can  we  think 
the  First  and  One,  that  has  power  of  transition  to  the 
Many,  Electricity  ?  Can  we  think  a  first  of  Electricity, 
and  a  succession  out  of  its  identity  of  All  ?  Can  Elec- 
tricity make  an  opaque  atom  ?  You  have  read  the 
'  Vestiges,'  and  you  have  very  great  confidence  in  the 
Electric  brush.  That  the  brush  should  become  a  nebula 
is  quite  conceivable  to  you ;  nor  less  conceivable  is  it  that 
the  nebula  should  opacify  in  foci,  and  so  give  birth  to  an 
opaque  atom.  To  the  question.  Can  Electricity  make 
an  opaque  atom,  you  answer  then.  Perhaps  ! — Can  this 
atom  take  hfe.'  The  electric  brush  is  still  powerful 
vsdthin  you,  and  you  answer  again.  Perhaps  ! — Can  this 
life  develop  and  develop,  and  rise  and  rise  ?  you  still 
say.  Perhaps.  Can  this  life  become  in  the  end  man  and 
thought  ?  you  still  say,  Perhaps.  Now  this  is  the  pre- 
sent material  theory  of  creation ;  this  is  the  Explana- 
tion, this  is  the  First  and  One  with  transition  to  the 
Many,  this  is  the  God  of  the  Materiahsts.  The  Mate- 
riahsts  are  to  themselves  practical  men  ;  they  depreciate 
the  Imagination,  and  they  cry  up  the  Understanding  : 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  self- 
named  practical  men  are  the  slaves  of  phantasy  merely. 

*  It  is  thus,  as  we  see  from  the     mythological  explanation)  philoso- 
Ancients,     that    abstract    thought     phy  arises, 
begins :    so   after   mythology  (the 
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Consider  how  it  is  here !  Electricity,  as  yet,  is  but  a 
name  used  as  indicating  the  common  principle  of  certain 
separate  facts.  The  facts  remain  still  of  an  interrupted, 
scattered,  ill-connected  nature,  and  the  common  prin- 
ciple, in  its  vagueness,  remoteness,  shadowiness,  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  facts  :  neither  the  One  nor  the 
Many  cohere  well  to  each  other ;  neither  the  One  nor 
the  Many  cohere  well  to  themselves,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  relative  science  is  yet  very  imperfect.  Electricity, 
thus,  being  something  unknown,  and,  as  we  say,  mys- 
terious, is  in  famous  fettle  for  the  use  of  Imagination, 
who  can  easily  apply  it,  in  her  dreaming  way,  in  expla- 
nation of  anything  unknown,  seeing  that  being  unknown 
itself,  it  is  capable  of  all.  It  is  Imagination,  then, 
and  not  Understanding,  which,  in  the  case  before  us, 
takes  up  Electricity  as  a  phantom  which  is  dreamed  a 
First  and  One  with  transition,  &c.,  but  which  is  no 
known  One  and  of  no  known  series.  But  an  idol  of 
the  phantasy,  where  explanation  is  the  quest,  is  empty 
and  inexplicable.  A  mere  name  will  not  suffice  here. 
If  you  want  my  conviction,  you  must  get  me  to  under- 
stand Electricity  as  a  First  and  One  ;  you  must  somehow 
contrive  to  place  it  before  me  in  transition  to  the  Many. 
Has  electricity  as  yet  reaUy  effected  a  single  transition  ? 
Electricity  is  the  power  of  the  water- di'op,  you  say. 
But  even  as  you  take  it,  electricity  is  not  the  water- 
di'op :  no,  even  according  to  you,  it  is  Hydrogen  and 
Oxygen  that  are  the  water-drop.  You  make  experi- 
ments, you  demonstrate  the  power  of  electricity  in  the 
water-drop  to  be  equal  to  I  know  not  what  immensity  of 
horse-power.  But  what  is  that  to  HO.  ?  What  does 
your  electricity  do  there  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  ?  Tour 
explanation  has  iniinitely  complicated  the  explanation, 
infinitely  deepened  the  mystery.     Besides,  is  it  so  sure 
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that  this  power  is  actually  in  the  water-drop  ?  Your 
experiment  was  a  process,  your  experiment  was  not  the 
water-dxop.  The  electricity  was  a  product — a  product 
of  your  energy,  of  your  operation,  of  your  process,  of 
your  experiment.  The  water-drop  was  left  on  one 
side.  Is  it  not  to  be  suspected  that  Chemistry  now-a- 
days  is  largely  synthetic  where  it  is  thought  analytic, 
multiphcative  where  it  is  thought  divisive,  involvative 
where  it  is  thought  evolvative  ?  Show  me  a  single 
transition  of  electricity  from  A  to  B,  where  B  is  richer 
and  more  various  than  A,  yet  still  A.  Show  me  a  single 
opaque  atom  which  is  electricity  and  only  electricity. 
Show  this  single  atom  becoming  another.  Show  me 
this  atom  taking  life.  Show  me  this  life  becoming 
another,  becoming  a  higher.  Show  me  hfe  becom- 
ing thought.  To  suppose  electricity  thus  augment- 
ing itself,  is  it  not  mere  superfetation  of  imagination, 
mere  poverty  of  thought?  In  practical  men,  too, 
to  whom  spades  are  spades !  Can  the  understand- 
ing be  ever  ashed  to  look  on  at  such  a  process — at 
electricity  as  the  unal  first,  that  passes  into  another,  an 
atom,  an  infinity  of  atoms,  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms — 
that  passes  again  into  another,  hfe  and  an  infinity  of 
lives, — that  passes  yet  again  into  another,  thought  and 
an  infinity  of  thoughts  ?  But  suppose  this  :  electricity 
made  matter,  matter  organisation,  organisation  thought! 
What  all  this  time  have  you  been  doing  with  Space  and 
Time  ?  Has  electricity  made  these  also  ?  If  not,  then 
it  is  not  a  first  and  one.  The  God  of  the  Materialist, 
then,  has  had  a  God  before  him  who  made  Space  and 

Time ; rather,  perhaps,  the  Materialist  was  so  lost  in 

his  evolution  of  electricity,  that  he  forgot  all  about 
Space  and  Time.  But  let  us  suppose  electricity  adequate 
to  Space  and  Time  also — what  is  the  result  then  ?  Why, 
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then  we  have — certamly  what  is  wanted — a  First  and 
One  with  power  of  transition  to  the  Many,  a   single 
material  principle  whose  own  duphcation    and   redu- 
phcation   have  produced  the  All.     But  what  is  this? 
A  simple — in  a  manner,   unsensuous,  too,  as  invisible, 
intangible,    &c.,    in    itself — that    holds    virtually  in 
it  —  that   holds  virtually  within    its    own    unity    and 
simplicity — Matter  and  Time  and  Space,  and  Man  and 
Thought  and  the  Universe, — why  this  is — Idealism! 
Between   the   electricity    of   the  Materialist   and   the 
thought    of  the   Idealist,    where    is     the    difference.^ 
Each  is  a  simple  that  virtually  is  the  congeries,  a  unity 
that  virtually  is  the  Many.     Ex  hypothesi,  electricity  in 
its  very  first  germ  involved  the   capacity  to  become  aU 
the  rest,  that  is,  virtually  icas  all  the  rest — that  is,  aU 
the  rest  is  virtually,  that  is,  ideally,  in  it.     The  rest,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  not  actually,  but  only  virtually  or 
ideally  in  it.     The  Materialist  must,  then,  to  this  extent 
admit  himself  an  Idealist,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  himself  and  his  former  opposite  save  in  the  first 
principle.     The  one  says  Thought,  the  other  Electricity, 
but  both  mean  the  First  and  One  which  contains  all 
the  rest,  which  implies  all  the  rest ; — the  First  and  One 
in  which  all  the  rest  ideally  are  or  were.     We  have 
only  now  to  consider  the  principles  ;   and  if  any  pre- 
ference can  be  detected  in  either,  it  will  be  sound 
reasoning  to  adopt  the  preferable.     In  this  way,  either 
the  Materialist  must, seeing  its  superiority,  adoptThought 
and  become  wholly  an  Idealist ;   or  the  Idealist  must, 
seeing  its  superiority,  adopt  Electricity  and  become  par- 
tially a  Materialist,  that  is,  so  far  as  his  first  principle  is 
concerned.     But  the  first  principle  which  is  to  contain 
all    the  rest,  being    supposed  material    and   outward, 
evidently  presupposes  Space  and  Time.     It  must  be 
granted,  then,  that  Electricity,  if  adequate  to  all  the 
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rest,  is  inadequate  to  Space  and  Time,  and  leaves  them 
there  absolutely  unexplained,  absolutely  foreign  to  its 
own  self.  Here,  then,  the  advantage  is  with  the  other 
principle.  Thought,  which  is  not  outward,  but  inward — 
which  is  independent  of  Space  and  Time,  which  in- 
volves Space  and  Time.  You  can  never  pack  Space 
and  Time  into  an  outward,  but  you  may,  and  very 
readily,  into  an  inward.  Thought  has  an  advantage 
over  Electricity  here,  then.  Again,  a  second  advantage 
possessed  by  the  former  over  the  latter  is,  that  an 
mward  is  still  nearer  to  me — certainly  to  myself,  the 
centre  of  all  certainty — than  any  outward.  Again,  an 
inward  is  liker  myself,  is  more  homogeneous  than  an 
outward.  And  again,  let  it  be  said  at  last.  Thought,  as 
an  infinitely  more  powerful  principle  than  Electricity,  is 
also  an  infinitely  preferable  one.  But  you  object  here — 
Thought  is  conditional  on  man.  Electricity  is  indepen- 
dent. The  answer  is  easy  :  It  is  not  certain  that  Elec- 
tricity is  independent,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Thought  is  as  independently  present  in  the  universe 
as  Electricity.  The  world  is  but  a  congeries  of  means 
to  ends,  and  every  example  of  such  involves  a  thought. 
The  wing  that  beats  the  air  is  a  thought ;  an  eye  that 
sees,  a  sense  that  feels,  an  articulation  that  moves,  a 
pipe  that  runs,  a  scale  that  protects, — all  these,  and 
myriads  such — and  they  are  thoughts — are  as  indepen- 
dent in  nature  as  Electricity.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
dust  but  exhibits  quantity  and  quality  ;  Electricity  itself 
exhibits  power,  force,  causality — and  these  are  thoughts. 
The  Idealist  may  now  say  to  the  Materialist,  then, — 
Idealism,  in  the  end,  being  common  to  both,  and  my 
rationale  of  the  same  being  infinitely  preferable  to 
yours,  you  are  bound,  on  all  laws  of  good  reasoning, 
to  abandon  your  own  and  adopt  mine. 

How  must  the  explanation  be  thought  ?  We  name — 
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and  even  the  Materialist  will  not  say  no — the  explanation 
God,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  these  predicates  must  be 
thought  in  his  regard:  that  he  is  First,  that  he  is 
One,  and  that  in  him  is  transition  to  the  Many.  Now, 
it  is  by  necessity  of  thought  that  we  attach  these  pre- 
dicates, and  the  question  is,  does  not  the  necessity  of 
thought  go  further  ?  We  say,  it  will  be  observed,  trans- 
ition, and  not  creation  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  creation 
is  an  hypothesis  of  imagination,  and  not  a  necessity  of 
thought  as  thought.  Creation  is  but  a  clumsy  rationale  : 
it  is  what  Kant  would  call  a  synthetic  addition  ;  it  is  a 
mere  addition  of  a  pictured  something  to  a  pictured 
nothing ;  it  is  a  metaphor  of  imagination,  and  not  a 
thought  of  thought  proper :  in  a  word,  it  is  a  Yor- 
stellung,  not  a  BegrifF;  a  crude,  current,  figm-ate  concep- 
tion, and  not  a  notion.  Creation  is  but  the  metaphor 
of  transition  ;  the  former  is  the  Vorstellung,  the  latter  is 
the  notion.  The  predicates  we  have  hitherto  found 
are  certain,  then  :  they  must  be  allowed.  We  think,  and 
to  think  is  that.  To  think  is  to  seek  an  explanation, 
and  an  explanation  is  a  First  and  One  with  capabihty 
of  transition  to  all  actual  examples  of  the  Many.  But 
this  principle  evidently  of  First  and  One  becomes  the 
many,  and  becomes  the  various,  even  by  ^drtue  of  its 
capabihty  of  transition.  As  many,  as  various,  it  is 
endless,  it  is  unhmited  ;  it  is  now,  was,  and  ever  will  be  ; 
and,  however  various,  it  is  still  at  bottom  one  and  the 
same.  This  is  to  be  granted  :  the  Materialist  calling  it 
a  principle,  the  Spirituahst  and  the  Ideahst  calling  it 
God,  a  Spirit,  Thought,  agree  in  this,  that  the  principle 
(call  it  as  you  will)  must  be  thought  as  One,  as  First, 
as  capable  of  transition  (say  creation,  if  you  will),  as 
unhmited  whether  in  Time  or  Space,  and  yet  as  at 
bottom  always  self-identical.     But  a  self-identity  that 
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can  become  other,  both  m  number  and  in  kind,  is  an 
identity  with  itself  that  becomes  different  from  itself 
The  principle  (the  principium)  contains  in  it,  involves, 
implies  both  identity  and  difference.  This  is  plain : 
granted  identity  alone,  and  you  have  identity,  identity — 
perdrix,  touj ours  per drix — till  the  end  of  time,  vsrhich  is 
never.  For  progress,  then,  for  a  suigle  step,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  your  receipt  should  contain  not 
identity  alone,  but  difference  also.  Have  paper  and  the 
colour  of  paper  only,  and  all  the  painting  in  the  v\rorld 
AviU  never  make  a  mark.  To  suppose  God  creator  of 
this  umverse  by  act  of  his  vsrill,  alters  not  the  matter 
one  jot :  in  that  case,  he  has  thought  difference,  he  has 
wiUed  difference,  he  has  made  difference.  The  difference 
is  stiU  derived  from  his  identity.  Without  his  identity, 
the  poised  universe  of  difference  shakes,  sinks,  vanishes, 
disappears  like  smoke.  In  short,  God  as  thought,  and 
not  merely  imagined,  involves  a  coexistence  of  iden- 
tity and  difference,  of  unity  and  plurality,  of  first  and 
last. 

The  predicates  which  we  have  at  this  moment  in 
characterisation  of  the  principle  or  principium  are  : 
Firstness,  unity,  plurality,  identity,  difference,  ilhmita- 
tion,  and  limitation.  Why,  here  are  quite  a  succession 
of  categories  from  a  single  necessary  thought.  All  of 
these  are  themselves  necessary  thoughts.  ISTo  thinker 
that  lives  and  thiaks,  but  must  think  one  and  many, 
identity  and  difference,  limitation  and  illimitation,  &c. 
The  misfortune  is,  indeed,  that  while  he  must  think  both 
of  the  members  of  each  of  these  pairs,  he  conceives 
it  his  duty  somehow  to  think  only  one,  and  that  to 
think  both  would  be  self-stultification,  and  a  contra- 
diction of  the  laws  of  thought  themselves.  He  will 
gee — at  least  he  ought  to  seei^ — now,  however,  that  he 

VOL.  I.  0 
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has  been  practising  a  cheat  on  himself,  and  that  he 
must  think  both. 

Now  these  are  thoughts,  and  absolutely  necessary 
thoughts,  for  these  thoughts  are  actually  in  the  universe, 
and  on  them  the  universe  actually  is  made.  Even 
were  there  no  man  in  the  world,  and  were  the  world 
supposed  still  to  exist,  tliere  would  be  in  the  world  unity 
and  plurality,  and  difference  and  identity,  and  hmi- 
tation,  &c.  Nay,  there  are  single  things  that  are  at 
once  all  these.  Space  is  unity,  and  space  is  plurality ; 
space  is  identity,  and  sj^ace  is  difference  ;  space  is  limi- 
tation, and  space  is  illimitation.  And  as  it  is  with 
space,  so  it  is  with  time.  But  neither  space  nor  time, 
nor  both,  can  be  the  principle,  the  principium  them- 
selves :  let  them  exist  for  ever  and  everywhere,  let 
them  coexist  for  ever  and  everywliere,  still  they  are 
barren — still  from  such  clasps  as  theirs  not  one  atom 
of  thought  shall  spring,  not  one  atom  of  matter  shall 
drop. 

There  are  categories,  then  ;  and,  like  water  from  a 
sponge,  they  exude  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
It  is  no  objection,  then,  this  of  Haym's,  that  we  have 
Nature  at  our  back  when  Ave  state  these  cateo'ories. 
That  such  is  the  case,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  StiU,  these 
categories,  exuding  from  the  concrete,  do  come  together 
into  a  common  element  or  system,  and  they  are  the 
thoughts  which  the  nature  of  things  involves,  whether 
there  be  a  human  thinker  or  not,  and  which  are 
capable  of  being  discerned  directly  a  human  or  any 
other  thinker  comes  upon  the  scene. 

The  first  thought,  of  course,  is  simply  that  of  Eirst. 
Before  there  Avas  a  first — if  that  be  possible — there 
was  the  thought  of  it.  The  first  is  the  first,  and  that 
is  the  thought  even  prior  to  the  thing.     Suppose  it  was 
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a  grain  of  sand  that  was  first,  why  that  grain  of  sand 
involves  thought :  it  is  tliere  in  quantity  and  quality, 
it  is  alone,  it  virtually  contains  all,  &c.  All  these  are 
thoughts,  and  first  itself  is  a  thought.  But  what  is 
first?  Why,  just  God,  the  principle,  just  what  is. 
What  is,  is  the  first  that  is.  But  what  is,  is.  What  is 
involves  Being.  Ah,  there  we  have  it :  Being  is  the 
absolutely  first,  the  absolutely  universal  predicate  in 
thinking  this  universe,  figure  the  subject  of  predication 
as  you  may.  Being,  that  what  is,  is,  this  is  the  first, 
and  this  also  is  the  immediate  or  the  inderivative.  It 
is  what  is,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  anything  higher  as 
producer  of  it ;  it  is  what  is,  and  it  is  consequently  the 
first.  JSTow,  as  Being  is  the  necessary  first,  it  will 
sufiice  for  the  present  to  assert  that  what  Haym  calls 
the  long  string  of  the  categories  just  necessarily  ravels 
out  of  it,  and  simply  assures  itself  of  its  own  truth  by 
that  occasional  ghmpse  at  the  concrete  actual  to  which 
Haym  would  wholly  attribute  it.  And  such  we  think 
a  legitimate  mode  of  illustrating  the  possible  or  pro- 
bable incubant  thoughts  of  Hegel. 

Hegel's  general  undertaking,  indeed,  seems  to  be, 
to  restore  the  evolution  immanent  to  thought  itself 
(which  evolution  has  only  presented  itself  concretely 
and  chronologically  in  the  particular  thinkers  preserved 
in  history) — to  restore  this  evolution  to  universal  con- 
sciousness, in  abstract  purity,  and  in  such  wise  that 
the  whole  movement  and  every  moment  of  the  move- 
ment should  be  understood  as  each  veritably  is,  with 
Idealism,  or  rather  the  Idee-Monad,  as  the  result,  and 
thereby  infinitude  retrieved  for  man  in  union  and 
communion  with  God — what  we  may  call,  '  Eecovered 
Paradise  to  all  mankind.' 

It    is    no    mere    process    of   the    generalisation    of 
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particular  historical  facts,  however,  that  we  are  to  see 
in  Hegel.  History,  no  doubt,  hes  decidedly  behind 
the  system,  but  the  connexion  between  them  is  pro- 
bably of  a  subtler  nature  than  the  usual  generalisation. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Hegel  has  taken  the  exact 
concrete  facts  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  time,  and  so  to  speak, 
broken,  and  trod,  and  pressed  them  down  into  an 
ultimate  lymph  which  is  thought  itself  in  its  own 
nature  and  in  its  own  life — not  to  suppose  that  he  has 
grasped  the  solid  masses  themselves,  and  compressed 
and  kneaded  them  till  they  became  the  transparent  and 
plastic  essence  which  is  his  Logic, — but  rather  that, 
along  the  long  range  of  solid  rocks  from  Thales  to 
Kant — at  the  foot  of  these — he  has  laid  himself  down 
as  the  pure  and  harmonising  mirror  into  which  their 
pure  reflexions  fall.  Till  the  reader,  then,  has  acquired 
a  certain  ease  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  not  with  the  boches, 
but  with  the  souls  of  facts,  the  reference  to  history  in 
Hegel  may  as  readih" — to  use  a  foreign  expression — 
disorient  as  orient  him. 


B. 

Hegel  acts  on  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  v]  yoip  \v(rig 
TTig  ciTvopirxg  supscrig  sfrriv,  in  the  sense  that  the  finding 
of  the  knot  is  the  looseninij  of  it,  for  ^ve  may  name  a 
main  object  with  him  to  be  the  elimination  of  the 
antithesis  by  demonstration  of  the  antithesis  ;  which 
said  antithe-'is  is  at  first  Being,  and  Non-being  and  at 
last  the  absolute  Subject-Object,  the  Spirit,  that  which 
is  in  itself  and  by  itself  and  for  itself,  the  Absolute,  the 
concrete  recipi'ocal  of  all  reciprocals.  It  is  also  to  be 
seen   that   this  reciprocity   or   reciprocation   is   in  its 
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nature  notional,  is  identical  with  that  which  Kant 
discovered  to  constitute  perception,  which  to  him  was, 
shortly,  the  subsumption  of  the  particular  under  the 
universal  to  the  development  of  the  conjunctive  sin- 
gular. Kant,  too,  perceived  that  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception were  but  externally  what  thought,  or  the 
categories,  were  internally.  Kant,  however,  did  not 
bring  his  thoughts  together.  This  was  done  by  Hegel 
to  the  production — and  by  no  other  means — of  the 
Hegelian  system.  He  saw,  first  of  all,  in  a  perfection 
of  consciousness  which  Kant  lacked,  this  reciprocity  of 
inner  and  outer,  of  thought  and  sense.  He  saw  also 
that  these  elements  related  themselves  to  each  other  as 
universal  and  particular  ;  and,  seeing  as  much  as  that 
at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  reach  of  Kant's  theory 
of  perception  was  clear  before  him,  a  theory  in  which 
all  the  three  moments  of  the  notion  have  place,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  complement  and  complete  them 
by  the  addition  of  the  singular.  Quite  generally,  then, 
he  was  able  to  state  to  himself  that  the  ultimate  truth 
of  the  universe  was  just  this  :  Notional  reciprocation 
pervades  the  whole,  and  is  the  whole ;  and,  more 
particularly,  in  this  movement  the  ultimate  point  of 
repose  is  the  production  of  the  singular  by  its  sub- 
suming the  particular  (which  is  as  matter,  that  is,  ne- 
gation, or  simply  difference)  under  the  universal  (which 
is  form,  or  affirmation,  or  identity). 

Seeing  this,  the  next  step  or  question  would  be, 
how  put  together  aU  the  details  in  completeness  and 
perfection — how  interconnect,  how  systematise  them? 
Havino-  come  to  that  which  is  most  general  as  the 
ground  unit,  or  rather  as  the  ground  form,  it  would  be 
natural  to  make  it  the  first,  and  endeavour  to  find  a 
transition  from  it  to  the  rest.     Hegel's  first  step,  then. 
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in  this  light,  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exclude 
sense  and  perception  as  the  mere  other  or  copy  of 
the  more  important  intellect.  In  such  restriction,  his 
element  evidently  were  the  purely  Logical.  Now,  the 
categories  lying  before  him,  he  had  in  them  logical 
elements  not  due  to  the  merely  subjective  movement 
of  Notion,  Judgment,  and  Syllogism  ;  and  he  could  not 
possibly  escape  the  thought  of  an  objective  logic  as 
a  necessaiy  adchtion  to  the  usual  subjective  one. 

Now,  how  begin  ?  What  category  was  the  most 
general  objective  one  ?  It  was  manifestly  not  Eelation 
or  Modality  ;  for  both  Eelation  and  Modality  concern  a 
foregone  conclusion — presuppose,  that  is,  their  own  sub- 
strate. It  must  either  be  Quantity  or  Quality.  But 
the  latter  is  evidently  prior  to  the  former.  The  quan- 
tity  of  any  what  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  tlie 
thoualtt  itself;  and  we  see  Kant  himself  succumbing 
to  the  necessitj"  of  this  priority  in  his  '  Kritik  of  Judg- 
ment.' Let  us  begin  with  Quality,  then.  But  what  is 
the  most  universal  Quality,  so  far  as  all  particular 
qualities  are  abstracted  from,  and  there  is  question 
only  of  quality  as  it  is  thought,  question  only  of  the 
thought  of  Quality  ?  Why,  Being  !  Being  is  a  quali- 
tative thought,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
abstract,  the  most  universal  of  all  thoughts.  But 
shoidd  we  commence  with  this  thought,  transition  from 
it,  movement  is  no  longer  possible  by  process  of  logical 
generalisation  :  such  possibility  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  reverse  process  of  logical  determination  or 
specification.  But  a  specification,  begimiing  with  such 
first,  would,  if  ended,  especially  if  ended  in  a  circle 
of  return — be  a  complete  system  ;  and  a  specifica- 
tion, again,  can  be  effected  only  through  the  addition 
I'f    the   necessary   differentias.      But  just  such   power 
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possessed  the  formula  derived  from  Kant.  Eor  the 
genus  was  the  same  as  Kant's  general  notion,  the  dif- 
ference the  same  as  his  particular  notion  {we  may  call 
it  so,  for,  though  to  Kant  it  was  only  materials  of  sense, 
loe  know  now  that  even  so  it  is  only  the  other  of 
thought,  it  still  is  in  itself  thought),  and  the  species 
stood  to  the  genus  and  differentia  just  as  the  singular 
stood  to  the  universal  and  the  particular.* 

Seyn,  Being,  would  be  a  beginning,  then ;  but  how 
find  a  differentia  by  which  to  convert  it  into  a  species, 
which  species,  too,  should  be  the  absolute  species 
proxima  ?  We  have  found  the  universal  genus,  but 
how  find  the  universal  differentia  ?  Why,  if  the  one 
is  Being,  if  the  one  is  the  universal  identity  —  and 
manifestly  the  ultimate  genus  must  be  the  universal 
identity,  and,  looking  at  it  in  that  way,  Being  is  easily 
seen  to  be  just  this — the  other  must  be,  as  already 
named  indeed,  the  universal  difference,  the  universal 
source  of  distinction  and  separation,  which  just  is 
negation,  not,  or  nothing.  The  universal  difference, 
then,  is  but  the  contrary  of  the  universal  genus ;  and 
our  very  first  step  has  brought  us  to  the  antithesis  at 
its  sheerest  and  abruptest. 

But,  subsuming  not  or  noufiht  imder  Being,  which  is 
precisely  what  we  have  to  do  in  a  process  of  logical 
specification  or  determination,  what  species  results  ?  To 
subsume  not  under  Being,  or  to  mcorporate  not  with  Be- 
ing, is  to  give  not  the  character  of  Being — is,  so  to  speak, 
to  being-ate  not — is  to  give  Being  to  not :  and  what 
does  that  amount  to  but  a  Becoming  ?  Nought  pass- 
ing into  Being  (Being  passing  into  Nought,  if  you  will) 
is  surely  Becoming.     Now,  this  as  first  reciprocation 

*  It  is  Kant's  theory  of  perception  that  underlies  this. 
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is  type  of  all  the  rest.  Take  Hegel's  widest  or  most 
general  division  of  Logic,  Nature,  Spirit :  the  last 
subsumes  the  second  under  the  fii'st ;  Spiiit  logicises 
Nature  ;  Spirit  is  the  conjunctive  Singular  of  the  Uni- 
versal Logic  and  of  the  Particular  Nature  ;  Spirit  is 
the  concrete  One  of  identity  and  difference.  Again, 
Spirit  is  the  ultimate  sublimation  or  concretion  of  the 
form  Becoming,  as  Logic  is  of  Being  (identity)  and 
Nature  of  Non-being  (difference). 

Of  other  Hegelian  divisions,  Begriff  subsumes  Wesen 
under  Seyn,  or  Begriff,  Notion,  gives  Being  to  what  is 
called  Weseu,  or  essential  principle  ;  Maass  subsumes 
Quantity  under  Quality,  or  I\Ieasure  qualifies  Quantity. 
Fursichseyn,  singular  Being,  subjective  Being,  subsumes 
Dascyn,  particular  Being,  objective  Being,  natural 
Being,  under  Seyn,  universal  Being,  subjective  and 
objective  Being,  logical  Being,  &c.  &c.  Li  the  Philo- 
sopijy  of  Nature,  as  in  that  of  Spirit,  the  triplicity  is 
certainly  not  so  formally  exact  as  it  is  in  these  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  still  aims  at  the  same  pattern,  and 
throughout  the  Logic  it  remains  almost  always  per- 
fectly true  to  itself  This  is  obvious  in  such  examples, 
for  instance,  as  Daseyn,  Quality,  Something  ;  Identity, 
Difference,  Ground  ;  Substantiality,  Causality,  Eecipro- 
city,  6L-C.  ;  where  the  third  member  is  the  product  of 
the  subsumption  of  the  second  under  the  first,  or  re- 
sults, so  to  speak,  by  infecting  the  second  with  the 
nature  of  the  first.  In  fact,  the  object  is  to  be  serious 
with  the  notion  of  reciprocity  and  its  resolution  in  a 
relation.  The  antithesis  constituted  by  reciprocity  is 
taken  in  its  abstractest  form  as  Being  and  Nothing,  and 
it  is  gradually  raised  to  its  ultimate  concretion  of  sub- 
ject and  object.  The  first  resolutive  relation,  too, 
Becoming,  is  contained  in  the  last,  the  Absolute  Spirit. 
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We  are  to  suppose  the  threads  of  the  antithesis  gra- 
dually thickening  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
the  relation,  or  the  crossing  of  the  threads,  gradually 
thickening  likewise.  Throughout,  then,  we  have  brxt 
the  antithesis  in  its  series  of  stages. 

This  explication  goes  pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of 
the  Hegelian  industry  ;  but  Hegelian  writing  is  not 
thereby  at  once  made  current,  readable  at  sight.  No  ; 
Hegehan  difficulty  largely  remains  :  not  that  it  is  be- 
cause, as  Goethe  thought,  Hegel  wanted  lightness,  or 
because,  as  Humboldt  thought,  speech  had  never  come 
to  a  thorough  breaking-through  with  him.  No  :  the 
reason  of  the  difficulty  hes  partly  in  the  fact  that 
Hegel  will  give  no  sign  of  the  origin  of  his  system, 
nor  of  the  concretes  that  lie  under  his  abstract  cha- 
racterisation ;  partly  in  the  fact,  too,  that  this  cha- 
racterisation is  abstract,  and  the  most  abstract  that  has 
ever  yet  been  exemplified  in  this  world  :  partly  again 
in  this,  that  he  has  sought  to  make  the  abstract  evolu- 
tion of  his  Logic  parallel  with  the  concrete  evolution 
of  philosophical  thought  in  history ;  and  partly,  finally, 
that  each  sphere  demands  for  its  characterisation  its 
own  words,  which  words  remain  ever  afterwards  in- 
telligible only  when  referred  to  the  sphere  where  they, 
as  it  were  naturally,  took  bu'th  and  presented  them- 
selves. No  reader,  however  intelligent,  will  ever  be  at 
ease  with  Hegel  till  he  has  gone  through  the  whole 
system  of  Logic  with  such  diligence  and  completeness 
as  to  have  ever  all  the  technical  words  present  to  his 
consciousness  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  they  were 
employed  by  Hegel.  Even  so,  Hegel  himself  is  often 
in  such  an  agony  of  difficulty  with  the  refractoriness 
of  his  own  materials,  and  what  he  sees  is  so  hard  to 
be  learned  from  the  abstraction  of  the  language,  that 
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there  is  little  hope  of  ready  reading  in  such  an  element 
ever  for  anyone. 

One  other  source  of  difficidty  Ues  in  the  artificiahty 
and  formalism  which  are  everywhere  present  in  the 
construction.  With  each  new  product  a  new  differen- 
tia is  necessitated  to  be  derived  from  this  product, 
which  reunited  to  the  product  gives  rise  to  a  third 
and  higher.  Such  a  method  entails  outside  effort,  and 
the  appearance  of  artificial  straining.  StiU,  Hegel  is  to 
be  considered  as  genuine.  He  might  certainly  have 
made  himself  perfectly  easy  to  be  understood,  had  he 
explained  his  connexion  to  Kant,  and  described  what 
he  would  be  at  both  in  principle,  method,  and  result ; 
and  so  far  suspicion  and  ill-will  will  always  follow  him. 
Nevertheless,  Hegel  is  the  historical  continuator  of  Kant, 
and  he  has  really  carried  forward  the  interest  of  philo- 
sophy as  received  from  the  hands  of  Kant.  Nay,  with 
all  its  artifice,  his  method  is  the  true  one — that  is,  if 
Kant  was  right,  and  a  science  of  Metaphysic  is  now 
founded  and  bcQ-un — and  the  elevation  of  the  antithesis 
must  henceforth  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  as  it  is 
of  experience  probably,  and  life  itself 

C. 

Few  things  more  tantalising,  after  all,  than  Hegel's 
constant  reference  to  the  Notion,  the  Begriff.  What,  of 
course,  is  meant,  is  the  logical  notion,  or  the  notion  as 
notion.  It  vnll  not  do,  however,  to  have  recourse  here 
to  merely  technical  L(jgic,  to  merely  technical  definition, 
and  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  phrase,  a  mere  abstract 
exfjression.  Any  mere  technicality  of  any  mere  book  is 
something  very  different  from  what  Hegel  aims  at.  The 
N(_ition,  in  fact,  is  the  concrete  notion  ;  the  notion  is  the 
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notion  that  was  taken  up  by  Kant,  and  which,  pass- 
ing throiigli  the  hands  of  Ficlite  and  Schelhng,  reached 
finaUy  those  of  Hegel  himself.  The  Notion,  tlien,  is 
simply  Kant's  notion ;  and  the  transformation  of  Kant's 
notion  into  Hegel's  Idea,  is  the  one  business  of  the 
Hegehan  Logic.  The  Notion,  in  short,  is  Eeciprocity. 
For  this  is  the  true  name  for  the  purpose  that  impelled 
Kant  in  a  similar  direction  in  Metaphysic  to  that  of 
Copernicus  in  Astronomy.  Kant  sought  to  invert  the 
relation  ;  sought  rather  more  than  this — to  reciprocate 
the  relation — to  prove  objects  not  only  affecting,  but 
affected ;  that  is,  not  only  influencing  us,  but  influenced 
by  us.  The  notion,  then,  passing  from  Hume  to  Kant 
in  the  form  of  Causality,  was  converted  by  the  latter — 
virtually — into  that  of  Eeciprocity.  Eeciprocity — this 
is  the  ultimate  absti  action  for,  the  ultimate  generalisa- 
tion of,  the  work  of  Kant  ;  this  is  this  work's  true 
appellation.  Most  wonderful  is  the  penetrating,  rend- 
ing, irresistible  force  of  Hegel.  Thought  becomes 
reduced  before  him  to  its  ultimate  nerve  :  the  volumes 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hume,  are 
transformed  to  sentences  in  a  paragraph  ;  and  the  vast 
Kant  has  become  a  single  word.  Substance  becomes 
Causahty,  CausaUty  becomes  Eeciprocity,  and  Eecipro- 
city becomes  the  Notion.  In  Kant,  however,  it  was 
only  the  notion  an  sich,  the  notion  zn  itself;  it  had  the 
immediacy,  the  identity,  tlie  instinctivity,  the  un- 
consciousness of  Nature.  In  Kant  it  only  appeared, 
but  it  knew  not  its  own  self  in  him  ;  or  Kant  was 
quite  unconscious  that  the  one  notion  which  moved  in 
his  whole  industry  was  Eeciprocity.  From  Kant  and 
the  stage  of  immediacy,  it  soon  passed,  however,  to 
Fichte  and  Schelhng,  or  the  stage  of  reflexion,  the 
stage  of  the  difference,  the  stage  of  negation,  the  stage 
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of  particularisation,  and  as  soon,  finally,  to  Hegel,  or 
the  stage  of  comxDlete  and  total  reconciliation  and  in- 
sight— the  stage  of  suigularisation,  which  is  the  stage 
also  of  the  restoration  of  immediacy  by  the  sublation 
of  mediacy  (the  negation  of  the  negation,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  commediation  with  self).  Eeciprocity 
on  this  last  stage,  being  developed  to  its  issues,  is  now 
the  Idea,  which  one  word  expresses  the  resolution  of 
objectivity  in  reciprocity  with  subjectivity  and  of  sub- 
jectivity in  reciprocity  with  objectivity  into  the  concrete 
reciprocity  of  the  notion,  the  logical  notion,  the  notion 
as  notion,  which  is  itself  a  reciprocity,  and  the  ultimate 
reciprocity  of  universahty,  particularity,  and  singularity. 
All  this,  of  coiu'sc,  is  very  hard  to  realise  to  understand- 
ing ;  but,  after  a  due  analysis  both  of  Eant  and  Hegel, 
the  desired  '  light '  will  always  '  go  up  '  to  honest 
labour. 

All  this  can  be  said  differently ;  it  is  all  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  the  Aristotelian  formula  that  relates 
to  Form,  Matter,  and  perfect  Actualisation.  The  Ouva- 
jxtc,  v7^i^,  and  svTc'As^sia  *  of  Aristotle  amount  pre- 
cisely to  the  Begriff,  Urtheil,  and  Schluss  of  Hegel.  In 
fact,  all  that  is  said  in  Hegel  is  but  the  single  principle 
involved  in  this  formula,  in  one  or  other  of  its  innu- 
merable forms  :  always  and  everywhere  with  him  and 
in  him  we  have  to  do  AvhoUy  and  solely  with  the 
resultant  unity  of  a  triple  reciprocity.  And  in  this,  it 
may  be,  Hegel  has  hit  an  essential,  or  the  essential  secret 


*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  was  talking  '  Actuality  ; '    but    it    is,   perhaps, 

of  the  '  mystic  Entelecheia'  of  Ari-  doubtful  whether  they  yet  mider- 

stotle  as  something    unfathomable  stand  it  in  this  waj' — that  the  acorn 

at  a  time  when  it  had  been  familiar  is  Form,  the  elements   it  absorbs 

to  Hegel  at  least  for  some  years,  are  Matter,  and  the  consummation 

Later  English   lexicons  profess  to  of  both  in  the  perfect  oak  is  the 

tonycy   it   perfectly   by    the    word  Entelech}'. 
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of  the  universe.  '  Omne  tritium  perfectum  rotundum  ; 
all  good  things  are  three  :  three  is  the  sacred  number, 
the  fundamental  figure,  the  foot  that  scans  the  rhyth- 
mus  of  the  Universe.'  This  is  the  ultimate  cell,  the 
multiplication  and  accumulation  of  which  has  built  the 
All.  The  universal  becomes  particular,  and  both  are 
resolved  or  combined  into  singularity,  -which,  indeed, 
only  reahses  each.  Any  cell  in  its  material,  structure, 
and  function,  will  be  fovmd  to  illustrate  this.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  inner  nature,  the  inner  movement,  the 
rhythm  of  self-consciousness  itself;  and  self  conscious- 
ness is  the  prius  of  All.  It  is  the  iirst  and  centre,  and 
all  else  are  but  reduphcations,  inspissations,  crassations 
of  it  outwards.  This  simplicity  constitutes  a  great 
difficulty  in  Hegel ;  for  with  whatever  he  may  be 
occupied,  he  can  always  only  see  in  it  the  same  form, 
and  speak  of  it  in  the  same  dialect.  Hegel's  so  fre- 
quent utterance  in  regard  to  immediacy  which  has  made 
itself  such  by  resolution  of  mediacy  attaches  itself  to 
the  same  principle.  It  hangs  with  this,  too,  that  what 
is  to  explain,  account  for,  or  act  as  ground  m  any 
reference,  is  always  with  Hegel  the  stage  which  is 
named  Schluss,  Entelechy,  Singularisation,  Eecon- 
cihation,  &c.,  the  nature  of  which  just  is  that  it  is 
an  Immediate  resultant  from  Mediacy,  the  inner  nerve 
being  always  reciprocity. 

Hegel  just  modified  and  developed  the  stand-point  of 
Kant.  In  his  hands,  for  example,  the  categories  must 
become  the  category  or  the  notion;  and  this  again, 
freed  from  subjectivity,  and  looked  at  objectively  as 
what  is,  must  become  the  Absolute  or  the  Idea  in  its 
first,  or  simplest,  or  most  abstract  form  or  principle. 
When,  indeed,  '  the  hght  went  up '  to  him  from  Kant, 
his  object  would  be  to  complete  these  categories,  these 
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substantial  creative  notions,  —  to  complete  them,  to 
fomid  them,  and  to  derive  them  from  a  principle — from 
a  something  first,  simple,  and  certain.  But,  with 
such  abstract  o-eneralised  notions  or  universals  before 

O 

him,  the  inquest  or  request  Avoidd  naturally  be  the 
abstract  generahsed  uiriversal  notion  as  notion.  From 
this  he  could  bc(jin  :  this  should  be  the  hfe  of  all  the 
other  generalised  notions  (as  being  their  universal),  and 
through  them  of  all  existence  generally.  What  is  this 
ultimate  notion,  then  ?  What  is  the  notion  as  such  ? 
Where  find  it  ? — how  conceive  it  ?  These  presumably 
were  Hegel's  first  thoughts,  and  we  are  here  certainly 
on  his  real  trail,  which  Haym,  with  all  his  laborious 
investigation  of  the  Hegehan  steps  in  the  writings 
themselves  both  published  and  manuscript  of  Kegel, 
has  unquestionably  missed.  This,  indeed,  could  only 
manifest  itself  (as  in  our  case  it  did  only)  to  one  ^vho 
stood  at  last  on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  '  deduction 
of  the  categories.'  From  such  coigne  of  vantage,  there 
is  a  sudden  ghmpse  at  last  into  the  initial  secret  of  Hegel, 
liis  junction  to  the  world  of  his  predecessors,  the  one 
broad  bridge  that  at  once  made  him  and  them,  a  one 
and  identical  common  country. 

AVith  all  effort,  Hegel  could  not  expect  to  attain 
what  he  sought  immediately.  But  as  regards  where  he 
ought  to  search,  he  would  find  himself  naturally  referred 
to  Logic.  But  what  is  Logic  ?  what  is  the  foundation 
of  Logic  ?  How  came  Logic  to  birth  ?  What  is  so 
named,  is  seen  at  first  sight  to  imply,  at  all  events,  that  all 
other  concretes  are  left  out  of  view,  presumably,  per- 
haps, as  considered  to  their  ultimate,  and  that  thought 
abstractly,  thought  as  thought,  is  what  is  now  examined. 
Historically,  then,  all  objective  elements  and  interests 
are  behind  Logic ;   or,  historically,  so   situated  is  the 
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genesis  of  Logic.  Li  other  words,  Logic  is  the  his- 
torical outcome  of  tlie  investigation  of  all  particular 
concretes  which  present  themselves.  So  it  is  that  Logic 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  biographic  ghost  of  history  in 
its  element  of  abstract  or  generalised  thought.  Nay, 
the  steps  of  generalisation  which  present  themselves,  so 
to  speak,  historically  in  the  life  of  the  public  individual, 
may  be  seen  to  repeat  themselves — in  the  progress  from 
instinct  to  reason,  from  brutality  to  morality,  &c.  &c. — 
biogi'aphicaUy  in  the  life  of  the  private  individual.  In 
this  manner  there  is  the  glimpse  of  a  concrete  Logic 
obtained.  But  Heo-el  must  be  conceived  as  returnina; 
from  such  general  view  to  the  particular  question, 
What  is  the  notion  as  notion  ?  And  in  the  answer  to 
this  question  it  is  that  the  origin,  the  principle,  the 
form,  and  even,  in  a  certain  light,  the  matter  of  tlie 
Hegelian  system  lie.  But  we  may  come  to  the  same 
point  from  other  directions. 

There  is  in  the  brain  of  Hegel  a  dominant  metaphor. 
This  metaphor  relates  to  a  peculiar  evolution  which  is 
characterised  thus  :  It  begins,  of  course,  with  a  first ; 
but  this  first  is  presently  seen  to  imply  its  opposite, 
which  opposite,  developed  in  its  turn,  coalesces  with 
the  former  to  the  production  of  a  third,  a  new  form, 
constituted  by  and  containing,  but  only  impliciter  the 
two  former  as  moments.  This  third,  this  new  form, 
develops  itself  now  up  to  the  full  of  its  unity,  and  is 
presently  seen  to  imply  its  opposite — with  the  same 
results.  Now,  we  have  to  conceive  this  process  repeated 
again  and  again  tiU  an  end  is  reached ;  which  end,  we 
have  further  to  conceive,  passes  back  into  the  first,  and 
thus  the  whole  movement  constitutes  a  simple  circle. 
Each  link  in  this  circular  chain,  too,  is  seen  to  be  a  kind 
of  triple   unity.     Ever,  indeed,  there  seems  somehow 
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a  flight  of  three,  the  last  of  ^vhich  is  always  a  return  to 
the  first,  but  changed,  as  if  it  were  richer,  heavier,  more 
complete— more  completely  developed,  in  fact.  Each 
of  the  three  terms  concerned  must  be  conceived  to 
begin,  to  fill,  to  reach  its  full ;  and  when  full,  to  show, 
as  it  were,  the  germ  of  its  opposite,  which  rising  up  into 
its  full,  seeks  union  and  coalescence  with  its  former  to 
a  new  production.  This  is  the  one  metaphor  of  the 
thono'ht  of  Hegel ;  and  even  here  we  can  see  that  we 
have  never  moved  from  the  spot ;  for  this  metaphor  is 
but  another  way  of  expressing  the  one  movement  or 
principle  already  characterised  in  so  many  ways  as 
8ui/cca/f,  uATj,  ivTs'AE^sia  ;  BegrifT,  Urtheil,  Schluss  ;  Uni- 
versality, Particularity,  Singularity  ;  Thesis,  Antithesis, 
Synthesis  ;  Beijig,  Essence,  Xotion,  &c.  &c.  Wherever 
we  are,  in  Hegel  indeed  we  have  ever  the  same  triplet 
before  us  in  one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms. 
Always  there  are  the  two  opposites  or  reciprocals 
Avhich  coalesce  like  acid  and  alkah  to  a  base — a  base  in 
which  they  still  implicitly  are,  but  only  as  moments. 
This  base,  again,  if  the  result  of  its  moments,  is  really 
their  base,  their  ground,  their  foundation,  their  Grund- 
laiji'.  If  they  found  it,  it  founds  them.  It  is  the 
mother-hquor  into  which  they  have  passed :  it  is  a  living- 
base  out  of  which  they  can  arise  and  show  themselves, 
and  into  which  they  can  again  disappearingly  return. 
This  is  the  Hegelian  metaphor  :  a  ground,  a  base,  from 
which  arise  members,  which  again  withdraw  them- 
selves— a  differentiated  Common  or  One.  And  what  is 
this  but  the  disjunctive  or  reciprocal  whole  of  Kant, 
suggested  to  him  by  the  disjunctive  judgment,  and  dis- 
cussed by  him  at  so  much  length,  and  with  such  fresh, 
new,  and  creative  vigour  P  A  sphere  of  reciprocity  : 
this  is  the  whole.     This  is   the  Hegelian  Idee-Monad. 
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The  reciprocity  still  must  be  understood  as  notional 
reciprocity — the  triple  reciprocity  of  universal,  par- 
ticular, and  singular,  each  of  which,  as  reciprocal  of 
the  others,  holds  the  others  in  its  own  way,  and  is  in 
fact  the  others.  It  is  Identity  gone  into  its  differences 
indeed,  but  still  even  in  these  identical  with  itself. 
Differentiated  identity,  or  identified  difference,  con- 
stitutes the  one  reciprocal  sphere  of  Hegel — a  sphere 
which  is  the  whole  universe — a  sphere  which  is  each 
and  every  atom  in  the  universe — a  sphere  which,  as  self- 
consciousness,  or  rather  as  the  Notion  (self-consciousness 
in  its  simplest  statement),  is  the  one  soul,  the  one  spirit 
— which  is  hfe,  vitality  itself — and  the  only  life,  the 
only  vitality.  Thus  it  is — which  is  so  curiously  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Hegelian  philosophy — that  every 
attempt  to  understand  or  explain  any  the  least  con- 
siderable of  its  terms  becomes  a  flight  into  the  system 
itself.  So,  for  particular  example,  is  it  that  the  third 
is  always  the  base  and  the  truth  of  the  first  and 
second.  We  see  this  corroborated  by  fact ;  for  it  is 
simply  the  progress  of  thought  to  give  itself  the  new 
as  the  reason  or  explanation  or  ground  of  the  old,  or  of 
what  preceded  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  modern  world  is 
the  truth  of  the  ancient,  Spinoza  the  truth  of  Descartes, 
Hume  the  truth  of  Locke,  and  Kant  the  truth  of 
Hume,  as  Hegel  is  of  Kant.  On  this  last  particular 
ground,  and  in  harmony  with  tlie  whole  system,  Begriff 
is  third  where  Seyn  and  Wesen  are  first  and  second. 
The  Heo-elian  Logic  even  outwardly  presents  these 
three  stadia,  and  the  reason  hes  in  the  Hegelian  notion, 
or  is  just  another  side  of  the  Hegehan  metaphor 
There  is  opposed  to  Perception  this  world  of  outer 
images :  these  constitute  the  Seyn,  the  Immediacy. 
But  now  Understanding  takes  what  Perception  offers — 
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will  not  content  itself  with  what  Perception  offers  as 
it  is  offered,  will  treat  this  in  its  way,  and  insists  on 
demanding  the  inner  nature  of  this  outer  nature,  the 
inner  being  of  this  outer  being  ;  it  insists  on  satisfaction 
to  its  own  Eejlexion,  and  demands  the  Wesen  of  this 
S(!yn,  the  inner  essentity  of  this  outer  appearance,  the 
N()umenf)n  of  the  Phtenomenon.  But  all  this  can  be 
Ml  id  in  the  two  words,  Pegriff  and  Urtheil.  The  act  of 
I'erception  may  be  named  the  immediate  Begriff,  the 
Bcgriffin  itself:  in  itself  us  Iseing  yet  only  virtual,  that 
is,  existent  and  flrctual,  but  object  of  consciousness  as 
yet  neither  to  itself  nor  anything  else ;  in  itself,  too,  as 
really  in  itself,  for  e^^ery  particular  into  which  the 
whole  sphere  (or  notion)  goes  asunder,  constitutes,  each 
with  each,  just  what  the  spliere  or  notion  is  in  itself ;  and 
in  itself  as  really  in  itself  in  this  sense,  that  to  whatever 
yet  it  may  develop  itself,  that  development  depends 
on,  is  conditioned  by,  the  first  natural  germ  as  it  was 
in  itself  when  first  manifested.  In  particular  explana- 
tion of  the  third  or  last  phase,  it  may  be  stated  that 
self-will  is  the  notion  in  itself  of  the  Avhole  developed 
notion  of  morahty.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  enter  a  caveat  against  this  statement  being 
supposed  to  favom-  what  is  called  the  selfish  system. 
Self-will  is  the  notion  of  morahty  in  itself ;  but  it  is 
only  through  its  negative  of  humiliation  and  submission 
that  it  reaches  its  own  consummation ;  and  this  can 
hardly  be  a  dogma  of  the  Selfish  System. 

But  if  the  act  of  Perception  be  the  notion  in  itself, 
the  act  of  Understanding  is  the  notion  for  itself.  Per- 
ception is  content  to  hold  its  matter  just  as  it  is,  and 
asks  no  further.  Understanding  is  not  so  content ; 
Understanding  will  not  so  hold  its  matter,  Understand- 
ing must  peep   and  pry  and  spy  into,  Understanding 
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must  separate,  its  matter — separate  it  for  its  own  pas- 
sage into  it :  Understanding,  too,  having  once  ciTected 
this  separation,  keeps  it  up  ;  it  regards  this  separation 
as  the  truth  ;  it  holds  each  part  to  be  in  its  truth  only 
when  separated  from  the  whole,  and  in  isolation  by 
itself:  Understanding,  that  is,  puts  faith  only  in  its 
own  abstractions.  Perception  holds  what  we  may  call 
its  matter — Perception  itself  being  only  relatively  as 
form — immediately  ;  whereas  Understanding  will  hold 
and  must  hold  this  matter  (the  same  matter)  only 
mediately.  But  the  object  or  matter  immediately  is 
the  object  or  matter  in  itself,  and  the  object  or  matter 
mediately  is  just  the  object  or  matter  for  itself.  Under- 
standing, then,  will  not  have  the  object  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  mediately,  as  it  is  in  reflexion,  as  it  is  for  and  by 
itself.  Understanding,  that  is,  scouts  outer  nature, 
and  will  have  inner  nature.  Though  it  has  it  there  as 
in  Perception,  it  still  asks  what  is  it  ?  It  demands  the 
Wesen  of  this  Seyn.  Seyn,  then,  is  the  witent,  ingest, 
or  matter  of  all  Perception ;  and  Wesen  is  the  mtent, 
ingest,  or  matter  of  all  Understanding  :  and  this  matter 
in  Perception  is  only  unmittelbar  or  an  sich,  while  in 
Understanding  it  is  mittelhar  or  fur  sich.  In  Percep- 
tion, that  is,  it  is  just  the  undeveloped  Begriff,  just 
what  is  apprehended  or  begrasped  in  its  first  direct 
unity ;  but  in  Understanding  it  is  the  judgment — (a 
judgment  has  been  passed  on  the  matter  in  regard  to 
what  it  is) — and  the  judgment  is  the  Ur-iheil,  the  pri- 
mal or  primitive  parting,  the  dis-cernment.  But  now 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  third  branch  of  Logic,  of 
Eeason,  to  reunite  in  the  Schluss,  what  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  Understanding  in  the  Urtheil,  and  restore  it 
to  the  unity  of  perception  in  the  higher  form  of  reason  : 
in  which  form  it  is  the  notion,  the  logical  notion,  the 
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true  and  complete  notion,  and  Seyn  and  Wesen  are  now 
complemented  by  their  third. 

But  here  now,  then,  we  have  a  new  triad  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  Hegel :  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and 
Eeasoning !  The  three  stadia  of  common  Logic  are, 
after  all,  representative  of  what  Hegel  would  be  at ! 
The  three  stadia  of  common  Logic  constitute  but  a 
stace  of  the  Hes;elian  evolution — constitute  between 
them  but  the  HegeUan  Notion — and  in  very  perfect 
form !  Hegel  too,  then,  has  seen  into  the  depths  of 
the  meaning  of  the  common  Logic ;  and  he  cooperates 
Avith  Kant  to  restore  it  from  death  and  inanity  to  life 
and  wealth.  How  striking  this  placing  parallel  with 
each  other  the  forms — Perception  and  Simple  Appre- 
hension ;  and  the  matters — Seyn  and  Begriff !  What 
vision  this  of  Understanding  as  that  which  separates 
and  remains  fixed  by  what  it  separates — the  judgment, 
the  Urtheil,  which  is  the  primitive  parting  !  Wliat  new 
truth  in  the  function  of  Eeason  as  reconciliant  specu- 
lation, which  restores  the  notion,  the  first  product  as  it 
came  to  us,  but  now  in  its  very  truth !  What  wonderful 
sagacity  to  regard  all — Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss — as 
but  the  turns  of  a  single  movement,  which  movement 
is  the  one  essential  secret  of  all  that  is  ! 

But  this — the  psychological  triad  of  Perception, 
Understanding,  and  Eeason,  or  the  logical  one  of  Simple 
Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeasoning — is  capable 
of  being  applied  both  historically  and  biographically. 
Historically — Seyn,  the  intent  of  Perception,  sufiiced 
the  earliest  men.  The  Notion,  the  Begriff,  what  was 
simply  begrasped  and  begriped  of  Simple  Apprehen- 
sion, was  enough  for  them.  They  asked  no  questions, 
they  simply  lived  ;  it  was  an  era  of  Faith.  How  many 
times  the  Notion,  meaning  thereby  the  whole  loo-ical 
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movement — and  that  is  tantamount  to  the  whole  vital 
movement — has  passed  through  its  own  phases  histo- 
rically, cannot  be  said.  There  seems  good  reason  for 
supposing  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to  have  been  in 
some  sort  an  Absolute  Ideahsm ;  and  in  that  case,  the 
Greeks  at  all  events  represent  one  complete  cycle  of 
the  Notion.  We  see  the  stage  of  Perception  and  Seyn, 
or  of  Simple  Apprehension  and  BegrifF,  the  age  of  faith, 
in  Homer.  Then  the  first  appearance  of  the  Urtheil, 
of  the  separating  and  dis-cerning  Understanding,  the 
lirst  appearance  of  the  Negation,  is  the  turning  of  such 
thinkers  as  Thales  and  the  other  Ionics  on  the  Seyn, 
outer  being,  and  the  questioning  of  it,  the  demanding 
the  Wesen,  the  mner  principle  of  it,  the  resolution  of 
it  by  reflexion  into  its  differences,  water,  fire,  earth,  and 
what  not.  Then  the  separation,  the  reflexion,  the  abs- 
traction, the  generalisation  so  begun —  a  beginning  of 
Ideahsm  it  is,  for  even  Water  when  proposed  as  the 
principle  by  Thales  is,  as  Hegel  tells  us,  but  a  begin- 
ning of  Idealism ;  if  it  is  the  principle,  it  is  a  unity 
which  ideally  holds,  which  ideally  is,  the  total  variety 
— waxed  more  and  more  perfect,  more  and  more  pure, 
in  the  succeeding  philosophers.  We  have  Pythagoras, 
for  example,  seeking  an  explanation  in  the  numerical 
difference,  which  is  so  far  an  abstracting  from  outer 
solidity.  Then  Ave  have  the  first  absolutely  abstract 
thought,  the  Eleatic  being.  In  fact,  Heraclitus,  Demo- 
critus,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  can  be  all 
used  as  types  of  certain  stages  of  the  movement  of  the 
notion  and  applied  in  explanation  of  the  system  of 
Hegel.  Of  this  movement,  we  may  conceive  the 
modern  world  to  constitute  another  cycle.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  was  simple  apprehension — the 
reign  of  Faith.     Then  came  Eeflexion  to  break  into 
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this  unity,  and  set  up  the  differences  as  principles. 
This  Eeilexion,  as  in  Greece  so  here,  culminated  in  an 
age  of  Aufkliirung.  People  conceived  themselves  fully 
enhghtened  as  to  their  ancient  folly,  and  hastened  to 
rid  themselves  of  it  at  the  shortest — in  some  cases,  as 
Carlyle  has  it,  by  setting  fire  to  it.  But,  looking  at 
this  Eeflexion  only  in  the  philosophical  element,  and 
omitting  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the  rest,  we  remark 
that  the  Aufklarung  cukainated  in  David  Hume,  and 
passing  from  him  to  Kant,  received  from  this  latter  its 
first  turn  into  the  final  form,  completed  by  Hegel,  of 
the  universal  recoucihant  Idea  or  Schluss  of  Specula- 
tion and  Eeason.  This  last  form  is  what  we  have  now 
to  welcome :  the  doubts,  despau-s,  despondencies  of 
mere  reflexion  are  ended  ;  we  have  to  quit  the  penal 
fire  of  the  negative,  and  emerge  into  the  sunshine  of 
the  new  and  higher  positive — of  the  positive  which 
restores  to  us,  and  in  richer  form,  all  that  understand- 
ing, all  that  reflexion,  all  that  scepticism  and  the  en- 
lightment  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  bereft  us  of. 
Thus  does  the  Xotion  describe  its  cycles  ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  of  these,  that  each,  though  full,  is  a  rise 
on  its  predecessor.  The  Greek,  though  a  complete 
cycle,  is  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  the  first  mo- 
ment, Seyn  ;  it  is  a  cycle  an  sich.  The  modern  world 
again  is  dominated  by  Wescn,  and  may  be  named  a 
cycle  fiir  vich.  To  believe  the  analogy,  we  shall  be 
followed  then  by  a  cycle  an  und  fiir  sich,  in  which 
Eeason  shall  predominate !  How  strangely  this  co- 
heres with  prophecy  and  the  utterances  of  Scripture  ! 

What  is  said  historically,  may  be  said  biograpliically  : 
Seyn,  Wesen,  Begriff,  or  Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss,  are 
the  three  stages  in  the  life  of  every  thinker. 

Why  tlie    Notion,  Begriff,  is   third    to  Being  and 
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Essence,  will  liave  now  made  itself  apparent  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  directest  is  simply  that  of  what  is  :  Seyn 
is  the  first  form,  Wesen  the  second,  and  BegrifT  the 
third.  This  explains  itself  at  once  by  reference  to  the 
faith  of  the  religious  era,  the  unrest  of  the  reflective 
era  (Hume),  and  the  restored  repose  of  the  rational  era 
effected  by  the  Notion  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  The  third 
form  can  be  easily  seen,  too,  though  preceded  by  the 
others,  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  ground,  Grundlage, 
or  containing  base  of  these.  We  may  remark  here,  too, 
that  we  have  now  the  necessary  light  whereby  to  place 
and  appreciate  Comte.  The  constitution  of  the  Notion 
really  gives  him  a  show  of  truth  as  regards  an  age  of 
Eehgion  and  an  age  of  Metaphysic ;  but  it  is  a  fatal 
error  to  suppose  them  past  only,  and  not  still  operant, 
now  and  always  :  Comte,  too,  knows  nothing  of  the  how 
or  why,  or  real  nature  of  his  ages,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
compare  his  third  and  final  (the  Aufklfirung)  with  that 
(Reason,  Faith)  of  Eant  and  Hegel.  Comte,  with  the 
smirking,  self-complacent  sufficiency  of  the  shallow, 
orders  us  to  return  to  Seyn  (Perception),  Phenomena  ; 
and  knows  not,  that  he  brings  to  the  examination  of  the 
same,  all  the  categories  of  reflexion,  fuU-formed,  and 
in  that  he  chifts  a  prey  to  these  categories,  thinks  him- 
self by  their  means  (whose  nature  is  hid  from  him) 
master  of  the  Phenomena ! 


D. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  opening  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  entitled  '  Vom  Begriff  im 
AUgemeinen,'  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

'  Objective  Logic,  which  considers  Being  (Seyn) 
and  Inbeing  or  Essentity  (Wesen),  constitutes  properly 
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tlie  genetic  exposition  of  the  Notion.  More  parti- 
cularly, Substance  is  the  real  Inbeing,  or  Inbeing  so  far 
as  it  is  united  with  Outbeing  (Seyn)  and  gone  over  into 
Actuality.  The  Notion  has,  therefore.  Substance  as  its 
immediate  presupposition  ;  or  Substance  is  that  in  itself 
Avhich  the  Notion  is  as  in  manifestation.  The  dialectic 
movement  of  Substance  through  Causality  and  Eeci- 
procity  onwards,  is  therefore  the  immediate  genesis  of 
the  Notion,  and  by  this  genesis  its  Becoming  is  repre- 
sented. But  its  Becoming,  Hke  Becoming  everywhere, 
implies  that  it  (the  Becoming)  is  the  reflexion  of  what 
becomes  into  its  Ground,  and  that  the  next  presentant 
other  into  which  the  former  (that  which  is  engaged 
becoming)  has  passed,  constitutes  the  truth  of  this 
former.  Thus  the  Notion  is  the  truth  of  Substance ; 
and  while  the  particular  mode  of  relation  in  Substance 
is  Necessity,  Freedom  manifests  itself  as  the  truth  of 
Necessity,  and  as  the  mode  of  relation  in  the  Notion.' 

It  was  in  reading  this  passage  that  the  historic  '  light 
went  up  to  us  '  as  to  what  the  Begriff  really  meant.  Of 
course,  it  was  known,  we  may  say,  all  along  previously, 
that,  as  stated  by  Schwegier  and  Haym,  it  was  a  tenet 
of  Hegel  that  the  history  of  philosophy  was,  in  outward 
concretion  and  contingency,  Avhat  the  development  of 
the  Notion  was  in  the  inward  concretion  and  necessity 
of  Logic.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  the  tenet  was  looked 
loosely  at,  in  tlie  manner  of  Haym  and  Schwegier  them- 
selves, as  a  mere  analogy  and  ideal,  as  a  mere  Eegula- 
tive,  and  not  by  any  means  as  a  Constitutive.  Schwegier 
expresses  this  thus : — '  History  is  no  sum  in  arithmetic 
to  be  exactly  cast  up.  Nor  anywhere  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  eithei',  can  there  be  talk  of  an  a  priori  con- 
struction ;  what  is  factual  cannot  be  applied  as  the  illus- 
trative exemplication  of  a  ready-made  notional  schema : 
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but  the  data  of  experience,  so  far  as  capable  of  a  critical 
inquest,  are  to  be  taken  as  ready-furnished  to  us,  and 
their  rational  connexion  is  to  be  analytically  exposed  ; 
only  for  the  arrangement  and  scientific  articulation  of 
this  historical  material  can  the  Speculative  idea  supply 
a  Eegulative.'  As  said,  however,  in  reading  the  above 
passage  from  Hegel,  '  a  light  went  up,'  and  Hegel  was 
seen  to  be  much  more  in  earnest  with  his  peculiar  tenet 
than  it  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  even  to 
surmise.  It  was  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  Notion  was 
Kant's  notion,  and  that  its  genesis  lay  in  the  thinking 
of  the  philosophers  who  had  preceded  him, — in  the 
thinking,  that  is,  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Hume,  to  whom  Substance  really  presented  itself — 
though  each  named  it  otherwise,  perhaps — as  what 
was  the  whole  object  of  inquiry  and  research.  Con- 
crete facts  do  undoubtedly  lie  behind  the  abstraction  of 
Hegel ;  and  if  this  abstraction  can,  on  one  side,  be 
viewed  as  the  development  of  thought  as  thought, 
apart  from  any  other  consideration,  it  can  also  be 
viewed,  on  the  other  side,  as  being  but  the  counter- 
part of  the  actual  particular  facts  of  history.  To  him, 
indeed,  who  is  well  read  in  history  in  general,  and  in 
that  of  philosophy  in  particular,  the  light  now  offered 
will  shine  into  meaning  many  tracts  of  Hegel  which 
might  have  appeared  previously  quite  impervious. 

Li  further  reference  to  the  exposition  of  Substance 
being  the  genesis  of  the  Notion,  we  remark,  that  what  is 
in  and  for  itself,  is  to  itself  at  once  its  own  ground  and 
its  own  manifestation,  its  own  identity  and  its  own  dif- 
ference, its  own  affirmation  and  its  own  negation,  &c.  &c. 
Now  Substance  is  all  this  :  the  notion  conveyed  by  this 
word  is  just  that  it  is  its  own  Wesen  and  its  own  Seyn, 
its  own  Inbeing  and  its  own  Outbeing,  its  own  ground 
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and  its  own  manifestation,  &c.  It  is  evident  tliat  the 
sort  of  movement  involved  here  in  this  species  of  play 
between  inside  and  outside,  ground  and  manifestation, 
identity  and  difference,  may  be  appropriately  termed 
reflexion  :  for  neither  factor  is,  in  itself,  absolute,  inde- 
pendent, isolated,  &c.  ;  neither  factor  has  an  inde- 
pendent existence — both  have  only  a  relative  existence, 
either  is  quite  as  much  in  its  other  as  in  itself.  The 
(/round  is  ground  just  because  of  the  manifestation,  and 
the  manifestation  is  manifestation  just  because  of  the 
ground.  Thus  they  are  reciprocals,  and  reciprocals  in 
unity.  Again,  the  Notion — that  is,  our  notion,  Kant's 
notion,  or  rather  now  Hegel's  notion — is  the  unity  of 
Being  and  Eeflexion,  or  Seyn  and  Wesen.  The  cate- 
gories, or  in  their  universal,  the  category,  let  us  say, 
is  as  much  outward  as  inward  ;  it  is  ichat  is,  whether 
we  look  outwards  or  inwards  ;  that  is,  it  is  Seyn,  Being. 
And  again,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  can  look  both  outwards 
and  inwards,  it  involves  or  is  Eeflexion ;  that  is,  the 
Notion  is  the  Unity  of  Being  and  Eeflexion.  In  fact, 
ah  that  is  wished  to  be  said  here  (beginning  of  fourth 
paragraph  of  '  Vom  Begriff  im  Allgemeinen  '),  is  that 
the  movement  of  Substance  is  manifestation  of  what  it 
is  in  itself,  and  this  manifestation  is  identical  with  what 
it  is  in  itself,  and  Substance  and  Manifestation  are  just 
identical  together  and  in  general  :  further,  that  this 
movement  of  Substance  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
movement  of  the  Notion,  and  the  former  constitutes 
thus  the  genesis  of  the  latter.  In  other  Avords,  the  evo- 
lution of  Substance  through  Causality,  Eeciprocity,  &c., 
in  the  heads  of  Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant  terminated 
in  the  genesis  of  the  Idea  in  the  brain  of  Heo-el.  In 
short,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Hume,  &c.  are  simply  abs- 
tracted from,  and  the    development  which  these  and 
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Others  gave  to  Substance  (for  the  object  then  was  an 
inner  principle  or  truth  that  should  explain  phenomena 
■ — and  such  is  Substance)  may  be  considered  as  the 
development  of  Substance  itself,  or  as  the  dialectic 
movement  of  the  plastic  All  of  thought  which  was  then 
in  the  form  of  Substance. 

Substance  unites  in  its  own  self  both  of  the  correlative 
sides  :  it  is  that  which  as  Inbeing  is  also  Outbeing ; 
it  is  both  inner  ground  and  outer  manifestation ;  that 
is,  it  is  Actuahty,  or  what  actually  is.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  thoughts  of  Descartes,  and  the  rest, 
circled  aroimd  the  poles  which  these  simple  ideas  re- 
present. '  Substance  is  that  in  itself  which  the  Notion 
is  in  manifestation.'  This  means,  Kant's  Notion  which 
is  now  in  actual  manifestation — is  but  a  development 
from  Substance  ;  and  Substance,  therefore,  was  in  itself 
what  Kant  has  actually  developed  it  into.  The  dialectic 
movement  of  Substance  through  Causahty  and  Eecipro- 
city  onwards  is  therefore  the  immediate  genesis  of  the 
Notion ;  and  by  this  genesis  its  Becoming  is  represented. 
Till  the  present  moment,  however,  this  literal  truth  to 
history  on  the  part  of  Hegel,  especially  as  concerns  the 
characteristic  tenets  both  of  Kant  and  himself,  has  re- 
mained invisible.  Categories,  Dialectic,  Method,  have 
all  been  regarded  as  appurtenances  of  the  system,  and 
of  nothing  but  the  system  :  close  literal  generalisation, 
though  in  ultimate  abstraction,  of  actual  outer  facts 
seems  never  to  have  been  suspected  ;  and  Hegel's  claim 
on  actual  history  has  simply  given  rise — so  far  as  precise 
fact  was  concerned — to  incredulous  shakings  of  the 
head.  The  truth  in  general,  however,  is  what  was  said 
a  short  way  back,  of  Hegel  being  a  pure  mirror  into 
which  fell  the  pure  reflexions  of  the  long  hue  from 
Thales  to  Kant ;  and  in  particular  the  truth  is,  that  the 
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text  of  the  Logic  may  in  this  place  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
allegory  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Hegel  in  his 
studies  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  especially  Kant. 
Hegel  does  not  stop  at  reciprocity,  and  it  may  appear 
wrong,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  notion  is  recipro- 
city. It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  notion  is  beyond 
and  more  than  simple  reciprocity  :  still  it  preserves  the 
colour  and  lineaments  of  its  parent ;  and  the  notion  is 
a  reciprocity,  the  Notion,  in  fact,  is  the  notional  reci- 
procity represented  by  any  one  of  the  many  tiiads 
we  have  already  seen.  This,  we  may  just  point  out  in 
passing,  has  escaped  Eosenkrauz,  who  mistakes  the 
genesis  of  the  Notion  so  absolutely,  that  he  proposes  a 
reform  of  the  Hegehan  Logic,  the  main  item  of  which 
is — the  stultification  of  actual  history,  first  of  all — the 
insertion  of  Teleology  between  Eeciprocity  and  the 
Notion !  It  wants  but  a  very  sHght  glance  at  the 
system  to  discern  that  it  is  a  triple  sphere  of  triple 
spheres  endlessly  within  one  another  ahnost  in  the 
fashion  of  a  Chinese  toy,  and  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  each  triphcity  is  reciprocity.  Compare  Logic 
and  Nature,  for  example,  as  they  appear  in  the  system : 
is  it  not  as  if  there  were  an  inner  congeries  hanging 
down  side  by  side  with  an  outer  congeries,  Avithout 
direct  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  each 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  other — parallel,  that  is,  in 
reciprocity  ?  Is  not  the  Hegelian  method  but  an  evo- 
lution or  development — an  expansion  througli  all  that 
is,  of  the  Notion  ?  Is  it  not  simply  an  exhibition  or 
demonstration  of  the  Notion  in  all  that  is  in  existence, 
or  an  arrangement  of  all  that  is  in  existence  on  the 
Notion?  What  is  the  precise  meaning,  for  example, 
now,  of  Hegel's  rejection  of  what  he  calls  raisonne- 
ment?     Why,  raisonnement  is  the  method  that  existed 
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■while  causality  was  the  notion  ;  but  that  method  it  is 
proper  to  withdraw  and  change,  now  that  reciprocity 
(in  a  notional  form  certainly)  is  the  notion.  This  is  a 
true  insight  into  the  most  characteristic  and  obscure  of 
all  the  very  extraordinary  procedes  of  Hegel.  While 
causality  reigned,  explanation  consisted  in  assigning  a 
reason  for  a  consequent ;  that  is,  raisonnement  was  the 
method.  Now,  however,  that  reciprocity  reigns,  it  is 
reciprocity  that  must  guide,  and  constitute  henceforth 
(till  a  new  principle)  the  method  of  all  theorising,  and 
of  all  explanation.  And  this  is  simply  what  Hegel  has 
performed  :  instead  of  accounting  for  this  universe  by 
a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  or  reasons  and  conse- 
quents, he  has  simply  carried  his  notional  reciprocity, 
orderingly,  arrangingly,  into  it,  and  presented  it  to  us 
as  a  sphere  of  spheres,  all  of  which  follow  notional 
reciprocity  as  their  law  and  principle. 

Wliat  is  said  in  regard  to  the  relativity,  or  mode  of 
relation  which  obtains  in  Substance  as  opposed  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  Notion,  is  very  important,  and 
displays  a  most  deep  and  unmistakable  historical  dye. 
On  the  stage  of  Substance,  man,  as  his  thought  could 
only  then  show  to  him,  was  under  Necessity ;  and  Ne- 
cessity constituted  then  the  great  subject  of  discussion  : 
but  here,  on  the  stage  of  notional  reciprocity,  the  prius 
of  which  exhibits  itself  as  subjective  or  of  the  nature 
of  thought,  we  are  in  an  element  of  Freedom,  that 
element  being  thought  or  reason,  which  is  but  our 
inmost  selves,  and  which  to  obey,  then,  is  but  to  obey 
ourselves — is  but  Self-obedience,  and  that  is  Liberty.  It 
is  historical  also,  that  he  who  first  announced  the 
notion  of  reciprocity,  and  in  its  subjective  or  notional 
form,  was  the  same  Kant  who  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate, as  if  by  exact  proof,  this  fact  of  our  Moral 
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Liberty  or  Freedom.  Is  it  not  wonderful  concentration 
on  tlie  part  of  Hegel,  then,  to  shut  up  such  enormous 
masses  as  the  discussions  of  Kant  in  single  and  brief 
phrases  ? 

Still,  there  is  difficulty  enough:  this  (the  fourth 
paragraph  of  '  Vom  Begriff  im  AUgemeuien  ')  is,  on  the 
Avhole,  one  of  those  hopeless  passages  which  so  often 
bring  the  reader  of  Hegel  into  the  gall  of  vexation  and 
the  bitterness  of  despair.  One  can  fancy  that  the 
dogged  German  student — to  whom  at  least  the  lan- 
guage is  vernacular,  and  to  whom,  consequently,  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  actually  maddening 
in  the  mere  sound — passes  steadily  on  right  through 
all  this,  and  arrives  at  the  very  end,  not  only  of  the 
passage,  but  of  the  volume,  with  all  in  his  memory. 
One  can  understand,  too,  that  so  arrived,  and  so  endowed 
with  and  by  memory,  the  sohd  German  student  will  be 
able  henceforth  to  philosophise  like  the  rest — ^will  be 
able  to  gloze  and  prose,  and  pose  his  Begrifie  as  sagely 
and  as  solemnly  as  any  of  them.  One  feels  hardly  as 
well  satisfied  as  the  German  student  with  this  state  of 
the  case,  however  :  it  is  one  thing  to  maunder  eruditely 
in  the  chair  of  a  Professor,  but  quite  another  to  see 
clearly  on  the  feet  of  a  man.  To  get  Hegel  by  heart 
may  content  a  Eosenkranz  ;  but  the  necessity  of  the 
Briton  is  to  see.  In  the  Egyptian  fog  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  above  paragraph,  however,  is  it  possible 
to  any  man,  Briton  or  other,  to  see  ?  How  hopeless 
the  British  student  of  Hegel  finds  himself  in  such  a 
quandary  as  this !  Of  course,  he  is  at  a  full  stop.  If 
he  has  not  yet  tried  the  second  book  of  the  objective 
Logic,  winged  by  hope  from  the  reference,  he  tries  it 
now,  but  speedily  shuts  it  again  to  begin  at  the  first 
which  is  but  too  evidently  the  preliminary  necessity. 
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The  first,  however,  is  no  less  obdurate  than  the  others  ; 
and  the  baffled  reader  finds  himself  impotent,  imbecile, 
flushed,  on  the  outside  of  a  vast  block,  inaccessible, 
impenetrable,  hopeless  as  the  flank  of  Atlas.  But  is 
Hegel  always  then  to  remain  this  intemerate  height  ? 
Not  so  :  the  historical  and  other  clues  which  we  are 
here  engaged  on  will  be  found,  in  the  end  (as  we  have 
largely  seen  already),  adequate  to  a  successful  ascent 
here  and  everywhere. 

Philosophy  has  reached  in  Kant  an  entire  new  po- 
sition. Kant  may  be  named  that  position  an  sich  ; 
Pichte  and  Schelhng,  the  same  fur  sich  ;  and  Hegel  is 
its  an  und  fur  sich — the  absolute  power,  the  pure 
negativity,  that,  as  absolute  power,  renects  itself  with 
itself,  and  so  is  an  und  fiir  sich.  Hegel  thus  indicates 
that  he  has  consummated  the  whole  task  of  the  ages 
by  bringing  the  All  to  the  last  orb  and  drop  and  point 
of  vmity  in  the  negative  fir  sich ;  that  is,  the  All  both 
in  the  one  whole  and  the  infinite  details ;  and  this,  too, 
for  itself  or  consciously,  the  fully  objecti vised  or  fiUed 
subjectivity,  and  the  fully  subjectivised  or  vitalised 
objectivity — which  latter  result  indicates  a  Hfe  that,  as 
it  Avere,  eats  up  aU  objects  into  its  own  self,  into  its 
own  unity,  so  that  all  that  is  remains  at  last  the  reine 
Negativitdt;  negative  in  that  it  has  negated  all  into 
itself ;  but  negative,  too,  in  that  it  can  negate  itself  into 
All,  the  One  into  the  Many  as  well  as  the  Many  into 
One,  Unity  into  Variety  as  well  as  Variety  into  Unity, 
Identity  into  Difference  as  well  as  Difference  into 
Identity. 

But  just  this  is  the  Notion,  or  the  Notion  is  just  the 
pure  negativity  that  negates  its  One  (the  Universal) 
into  Many  (the  Particular),  and  negates  this  Many 
again  into  the  One  which  is  the  concrete  Singular  and 
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Unity  of  both.  This  is  but  the  general  expression  of 
the  Notion;  but  no  notion  is  different.  No  object  in 
the  outer  world  even  but  is  so  constituted  :  a  gram  of 
sand  even  is  a  universal  which  has  passed  into  a  par- 
ticular, and  has  again  cohered  into  a  singular.  JSTay, 
apart  from  this  constitution,  what  is  the  sand?  Can 
any  one  tell  this  ?  Is  it  sayable  ?  Anything  else,  in 
truth,  is  but  abstract  reference  to  itself,  and  is  what  the 
Germans  call  a  Gemeintes — a  thing  meant,  a  thing 
opined  merely.  In  fact,  we  are  to  track  and  trace  the 
Notion  everywhere.  Everything  runs  through  its 
moments.  These  moments  constitute  the  universal 
movement.  Consider  these  moments  in  the  form  of 
the  three  historical  periods,  of  the  three  physological 
acts,  or  best  of  all,  of  the  three  logical  functions  !  As 
Seyn  (Simple  Apprehension),  for  example,  we  have  the 
first  reflexion  of  the  Notion,  as  Nichts  (Judgment)  the 
second,  and  as  Werden  (Eeason)  the  third,  which  last 
is  the  negation  of  the  negation,  or  the  restoration  of 
the  first  in  higher  form. 

Hegel,  then,  completed  Kant  by  ascending  to  the 
category  of  the  categories — tlie  category  as  such,  the 
Notion.  This,  without  doubt,  he  was  enabled  to  effect 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  source  from  which  Kant 
himself  had  supplied  himself — Formal  Logic.  The 
result  of  this  analysis  was  discernment  of  the  notion, 
and  consequently  of  the  fact,  that  all  Philosophy  (On- 
tology included)  had  gone  mto  Logic,  which  fact  he 
henceforth  proclaimed.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the 
entire  of  philosophic  thought  which  had  preceded  the 
new  position  inaugurated  by  Kant,  constituted  Avliat 
might  be  named  an  Objective  Logic.  The  realisation 
of  this  Objective  Logic,  he  was  gradually  enabled  to 
accomplish  by  a  profound  study  of  the  history  of  philo- 
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sophy,  but  always  in  the  company  of  the  Kantian 
categories  and  his  own  generahsation  of  tlie  same. 
He  found,  for  example,  that  a  beginning  was  almost 
indifferent  (the  beginning  of  all  philosophy  that  pre- 
ceded Kant  viewed  as  an  Objective  Logic,  which  is 
the  true  beginning,  being  unconsidered),  inasmuch  as 
what  was  everywhere,  and  repeated  itself  everywhere, 
was  simply  the  Notion.  Quantity,  for  instance,  (as 
seen  in  Kant,)  formally  expresses  the  notion  in  univer- 
sality, particularity,  and  singularity.  Nay,  Quantity  in 
its  notion  is  but  the  Notion.  Quality  is  equally  so, 
for  its  third  member,  Limitation,  is  very  inadequately 
represented  by  this  word.  Eelation  exhibits  the  same 
nature.  Other  assonances,  but  essentially  of  the  same 
character,  present  themselves.  Thus,  Immediate  is  the 
unparticularised  Universal,  Eeflexion  is  the  Particular, 
and  the  commediated  result  or  notion  is  the  Singular. 
In  short,  these  and  other  triads  represent  the  Notion. 
With  this  mode  of  viewing  all  things,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  Seyn  is  just  the  beginning  that  would  occur 
to  thought ;  and  the  history  of  philosophy  demonstrates 
it  to  have  so  occurred,  and  as  such.  It  is  the  univer- 
sahty  as  such,  the  ultimate  generahty  or  abstraction ; 
it  is  the  Immediate — it  is  formal,  it  is  identical ;  as  it 
was  the  first  stage  of  historical  thought,  so  it  is  the 
first  stage  of  biographical  thought — it  is  the  absolutely 
first  and  simple,  that  is,  it  is  the  first  of  everything  and 
the  base  of  everything.  How  else  can  one  begin  than 
by  saying  it  is  ?  The  is  must  be  simply  accepted ; 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  understand  it.  It  is  stupid 
abstraction  to  seek  to  start  before  is,  is.  The  beginning 
as  beginning  is  just  it  is  ;  till  you  can  say  that,  you 
can  say  nothing ;  and  it  is  the  first  thing  you  can  say  : 
indeed,  should  you  go  back  into  an  ultimate  analysis 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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of  what  is,  it  is  the  first  thing  you  must  just  simply 
say.  It  is  just  the  beginning  of  Descartes  (in  a  way) 
generahsed  from  /  am  to  it  is,  or  simply  is,  or  simply 
to-he  or  being.  In  fact,  it  is  to  say  no  more  than  this — 
to  say,  Avith  eighteenth-century  enlightenment,  God  is  : 
for  the  three  letters  there  are  (as  used)  a  bare  word, 
and  wholly  undetermined.  The  beginning  of  Pichte, 
the  Ego,  so  also  the  Identity  of  Schelling  :  these  are  at 
bottom  just  the  same  thought  as  Being. 

It  is,  besides,  the  fundamental  base  :  every  particular 
feels — granting  it  power  to  feel — that  Being  is  its  iirst 
and  centre  and  secret  and  hfe.  Nay,  it  is  the  one 
absolutely  inextinguishable  entity.  Conceive  all  hfe 
withdrawn — endeavour  to  conceive  the  annihilation  of 
even  Space  and  Time ;  still  you  will  find  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  Being,  of  the  notion  is.  Do  all  you  can  to 
reduce  the  universe  to  nothing,  to  conceive  that  it  is  an 
accident  that  there  should  be  existence  at  all ;  endeavour 
your  utmost  to  conceive  that  all  this  is  superfluous,  and 
that  there  might  just  be  nothing ;  do  this  and  endeavour 
this,  and  you  will  find  even  Nothing  turns  up,  ever 
somehow,  the  thought  is,  the  thought  there  is — the 
tliought  of  Being,  of  Existence.  That  there  should  be 
nothing  at  all  is  an  inconceivable  empty  abstraction. 
"We  are  bound,  then,  to  admit  a  centre  of  existence, 
of  being,  independent  even  of  Space  and  Time  ;  and 
what  is  this  but  Idealism  ?  Where  can  this  centre  be, 
which  loill  be,  even  if  you  destroy  Space,  where  but  in 
thought  ?  He  that  will  in  his  sohtary  walks  occupy 
himself  earnestly  with  such  reflexions,  will  at  last 
find  '  a  hght  go  up  '  to  him,  a  light  in  which  he  will 
see  space  shrinking  into  disappearance,  and  yet  beino-, 
existence,  solid  and  immovable  as  the  centre  and  the 
core  of  thought  itself     We  cannot  annihilate  being,  we 
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must  just  begin  witli  it  and  say,  there  is.     But  this 
being  is  a  notion,  and  will  take  on  the  forms  of  the 
notion.     It  comes  to  us  in  the  first  form  of  the  Notion, 
which  is  the  universal,  the  affirmative,  the  immediate, 
the  identical,  the  formal,  the  abstract,  the  ansich.    But 
just  because  it  is  a  notion,  a  true  notion,  its  universal 
will  part  into  the  particular,  its  affirmative  pass  into 
the  negative,  its  ansich  free  itself  through  opposition 
to  fiirsich,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  in  similar  terms  the  third  step 
to  concreter  unity  may  also  be  described.     Thus,  then, 
the  whole  progress  will  be  a  flight  ever  of  three  stages, 
each  new  flight  being   always  stronger  and  stronger, 
till,  by  guidance  of  the  notion  itself  and  its  own  native 
rhythm,  we  exhaust  tlie  universe,  and  reach  the  totality 
— articulated  into  itself — absolute  truth,  the  Absolute. 
Hegel  had  convinced  himself  well  that  this  was  the 
method,  by  historical  study,  by  biographical  thought, 
and  by  reference   to  outward  nature  and  the  concrete 
everywhere.     Deep  examination  of  Kant  gave  him  the 
notion,   the  form,  while  universal   study,  of  the  most 
enormous,  exliaustive,  and  penetrative  character,  gave 
him  the  material.     The  result  is  still  human  ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  stupendous  human  result  which  has 
ever  been  witnessed. 
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CHAl'TER  V. 

NOTES    OP    THE    STRUGGLE   CONCLUDED. 
A. 

The  Ijoginning  is  Kant,  whose  notion  was  that  ol)j(jc.ts 
iidapted  themselves  to  tlio  subject.     This  is  his  Coper- 
nican    notion — his    notion    in   its    simplest   form.     Its 
parti cularisation  is,  the  Categories  as  functions  of  Ap- 
perception, and  in  possession  of  a  complex  or  manifold, 
in  the  shape  <>i'  the  sensuous  but  a  priori  forms.  Space 
and  Time.     This  particularisation  constituted  to  Kant 
an   '/,  priori  subjiHlive    maeliinciy — foim — by    which 
our   sensiitions  (matter — ii.  'j)o.'<h'riori,  in  that  tiny  are 
excited  by  causes  external  to  ourselves,  but  suhjectire, 
quite    as  nnicli  as  the  //  prioi-i  elements,  in  that  they 
;n-e  simply  o«r  oini.  states)  are  taken  up  and  ronvei-ted 
or  projected  into  the  coimected  Avorld  of  cxjiei-ience  or 
of  ])(;rceptive  olyccts.      In  this  way,  eacli  of  us  inhabits 
a  universe  of  his  own  suljjective  sensational  states  (still 
nameable  inner  or  outer)  reticulated  into  nexus,  law, 
and  system  by  hisowji  subjective  intellectual  functions. 
The  sensational  elements,  further,  being  inciipablc   of 
comparison  as  between  subject  and  subject,  are  thus — 
in  the  more   important  derivative  moral  sense  of  the 
word — strictly  subjective ;    while   the    intellectual    ele- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  being  capable  of  demonstration, 
through  comparison,  as  the  same  in  each   of  us  and 
common  to   us  all,  are  thus. — in  the  more  important 
sense  the  word  derived  from  its  use  in  reference  to 
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morals — objective ;  objective,  that  is,  in  their  vahdity 
and  evidence,  though  subjective  in  their  constitution 
and  place  as  of  the  mind  and  belonging  to  the  mind.* 

Further,  this  world  which  Kant  would  have  us  in- 
habit is,  theoretically  (that  is,  so  far  as  direct  knowledge 
is  concerned),  phenomenal  only.  AU  that  we  know, 
every  actual  object  of  our  knowledge,  is  indebted  for  its 
matter  (form  merely  is  inadequate  to  the  constitution 
of  any  object  of  knowledge)  to  sense,  either  outer  or 
inner  :  but  sense,  being  a  medium,  conveys  no  know- 
ledge of  what  the  thing  which  affects  sense  is,  but  onlj 
of  what  or  how  it  appears.  Still,  though  all  that  we 
knoiv — even  our  own  Ego — is  phenomenal,  there  are 
legitimate    inferences   to  the   Noumena   of  Things-in- 


*  These  two  senses  of  the  words 
suhj'ective  and  objective  ought  to 
be  well  understood  and  well  dis- 
criminated by  every  student  of  phi- 
losophy. We  shall  not  be  supposed 
to  say  too  much,  when  we  charac- 
terise Sir  William  Hamilton  as  the 
self-professed  and — in  this  country 
—  the  all-acknowledged  conqueror 
and  destroyer  as  well  of  Kant  as  of 
Hegel,  both  of  whom  he  certainly 
treats  with  an  habitual  insolence 
which  that  'even-handed  justice 
that  commends  the  ingredients  of 
our  poisoned  chalice  to  our  own 
lips '  may  yet  direct  to  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  arrogant  but  base- 
less pretension  even  in  a  man  of 
much  formal  ability.  For,  after  a 
sareful  and  protracted  analysis,  we 
:annot  find  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton, 
from  the  manner  in  lohich  he  under- 
stands the  words,  whether  using  them 
'aimself  or  quoting  them  from  others, 
;o  have  had  any  glimpse  of  their 
second,  derivative,  and  more  pecu- 
liarly German  and  important  sense. 


Yet  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  principally  used  by  Ilegel; 
who  may  be  even  found  speaking 
slightingly  of  the  other  sense  as  the 
common  one ;  and  as  for  Kant, 
the  '  Kritik  of  Practical  Reason '  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and 
easy  of  all  his  writings,  and  it  is 
in  that  work  that  the  sense  alluded 
to — though  not  quite  foreign  to  the 
'Kritik  of  Pure  Reason ' — seems,  we 
may  say,  to  have  taken  birth ;  while 
in  his  '  Streit  der  Facultiiten '  there 
occur  even  prominently  these  for- 
mally defining  words  :  — '  Welche 
zwar  subjective  Wichtigkeit  (fiir 
mich),  aber  keine  objective  (fiir 
Jedermann  geltende)  enthielten.' 
One  would  have  expected  a  de- 
stroyer of  Kant  and  Hegel  to  have 
first  of  all  imderstood  Kant  and 
Hegel;  and  one  would  certainly 
have  expected  also  any  one  who 
pretended  to  understand  Kant  and 
Hegel  to  have  understood  two  of 
their  commonest  and  currentest 
terms. 
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themselves  without  us,  of  God  above  us,  and  of  our 
own  Ego  as  a  free  and  immortal  spirit  ynthm  us.  The 
sensational  elements,  to  which  we  owe  the  matter  or 
manifold  or  simply  matiy  of  knowledge,  are  a  posteriori, 
then ;  and  the  intellectual  elements,  to  which  we  owe  the 
form  or  nexus  or  unities  and  unity  of  knowledge,  are  a 
priori :  the  latter,  that  is,  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  ori- 
ginal structure  and  constitution,  while  the  former  are,  so 
far  as  their  occasions  are  concerned,  derivative  from  else- 
where, or,  as  we  name  it,  from  experience,  for  which 
we  have  in  this  reference  to  wait.  But  the  two  terms 
(things),  what  is  a  priori  and  what  is  a  posteriori,  are 
too  heterogeneous  to  clasp  and  weld  together  at  once 
and  without  more  ado.  There  is  an  intermediate  ele- 
ment in  and  through  which  they  cohere  with  each  other. 
This  is  the  provision  of  &  formal  manifold,  a  perceptive 
manifold  (Space  and  Time),  which,  being  at  once,  as 
perceptive,  sensational,  and,  as  formal  and  a  priori,  in- 
tellectual, constitutes  a  medium  in  which  the  matter  of 
affection  (sensations)  and  the  form  of  function  (cate- 
gories, notions)  coalesce  to  the  production  of  this  whole 
formed  universe,  outer  and  inner.  Shortly,  then,  the 
many  of  affection  are  mediated  into  the  one  of  function 
through  the  intellectual  and  a  priori-jAacedi,  but  sensa- 
tional and  a  posteriori-^reseniaxii,  perceptive  forms  of 
Space  and  Time  ;  which  are  thus,  as  limitlessly  projected 
spectra  or  cones  of  illumination,  subjective  as  but  Avithin 
us,  but  objective  as  appearing  with  everything  from 
without  as  from  without.  In  this  way,  then,  we  see 
that  sensation  undergoes  the  manipulation  of  intellect.* 

*  Hamilton's   theory  of  pereep-  the  intellect.     There  is  a  vast  dif- 

tion  can  be  described,  after  all,  in  ference  between  the  thoughts  and 

much  the  same  words ;  for  it  holds  the  thinkers,  however.     Kant,  who 

sensations  to  be  converted  into  the  is  all  tolerance,  and  gentleness,  and 

foi-med  world  by  subsequent  acts  of  sweetness,     and    receptivity,     and 
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But  in  this  notion  of  Kant,  that  which  was  the  spark 
to  Hegel  lay  here  :  the  Category — as  Quantity,  Quality, 
Eolation  &c. — though  a  unity,  was  a  unity  of  a  multiple. 


breadth,  thinks  a  thought  the  sub- 
tlest in  penetration,  the  richest  in 
contents,  the  most  consistent  in 
nexus,  the  most  comprehensive  in 
compass,  the  most  entire  in  system, 
which,  till  then,  the  world  had  ever 
witnessed.  Hamilton,  all  edge  and 
point,  has  thought,  in  emptiness 
and  confusion,  with  arrogant  claims 
to  refute,  with  arrogant  claims  to 
originate,  his  own  self-stultification 
merely.  Hamilton,  for  example, 
admits  Kant  to  have  proved  the  d, 
priori  nature  of  Space  and  Time ; 
but  has  no  sooner  made  the  admis- 
sion, than  he  hastens,  supervacane- 
ouslydoublingthem,  to  assert  Space 
and  Time  to  be  also  a  posteriori, 
and  thus  establishes  his  inability  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  Kant's 
doctrine— his  inability  to  perceive 
that  it  is  a  wider  and  simpler  gene- 
ralisation than  his  own, — his  in- 
ability to  perceive  that  it  is  a 
rationale  which  contains  his  own, 
which  surpasses  his  own,  and  which 
refutes  his  own.  The  inferences  of 
intellect,  again,  to  which  he  attri- 
butes the  great  bulls:  of  our  percep- 
tive possessions,  are  only  spoken  of; 
or,  again,  they  are  simply  included 
under  a  so-called  principle  of  the 
Conditioned,  which  is  itself  only 
named  or  spoken  of,  and  never — de- 
spite the  weak  supposititious  illus- 
trations from  Space  and  Time,  &c. — 
demonstrated.  Curious,  Hamilton 
could  not  see  that  Kant  gave  exist- 
ence and  reality  and  system  to  all  he 
wanted  and  to  all  he  merely  named, 
and  that  he  indulged  in  such  crudi- 
ties about  the  nerves,  the  seat  of 


the  soul,  light  enabling  the  soul,  as 
through  another  eye,  to  see  its  bodily 
eye  and  extension  there,  &c.  &c. ; 
not  forgetting  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate,  which  is  probably 
the  most  open-eyed  self-stultifica- 
tion which  lust  of  originality  ever 
induced  a  man  to  begin,  or  stub- 
bornness of  conceit  ever  forced  him 
to  persist  in.  The  fact  is,  Hamilton 
could  (in  Hegelian  sense)  only  un- 
derstand— that  is,  sequences  of  two 
terms,  sequence  in  isolation  from 
sequence.  His  sharp,  quick,  keen, 
but,  probably,  essentially  small 
faculty  took  in  as  much  as  that 
with  great  promptitude  and  pre- 
cision ;  but  he  could  not  (also  in 
Hegelian  sense)  think — conjoin  the 
remote  through  a  middle  and  com- 
prehend all  iuto  a  system  of  concrete 
imity.  In  positive  illustration  of 
Hamilton's  faculty,  for  example,  let 
us  remark  that  in  reading  what  he 
says  on  Causality,  or  on  that  theory 
(say)  that  derives  the  idea  of  power 
from  a  transference  to  outer  obj  ects 
of  our  own  nisus  in  volition,  we  see 
that  to  this  notion  the  counter- 
notion  has  risen  up  very  clear  to 
him — the  counter-notion  that  there 
is,  first,  no  consciousness  in  fact  of 
any  such  nisus,  and  that,  second, 
even  such  consciousness  would  not 
yield  the  apodictic  necessity  which 
is  j  ust  what  is  wanted.  This,  again, 
is  saying  too  much  for  Hamilton  ; 
for  it  is  to  speak  as  if  these  thoughts 
were  original  to  Hamilton,  which 
they  are  not.  The  truth  here,  then, 
is  this  :  Hamilton  perfectly  appre- 
hended Hume's  relative  reasoning, 
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which  multiple  Kant  named  the  intellectual  schema. 
Now — and  here  properly  is  the  spark — Time  and  Space 
are  found  to  possess  sensuous  multiples,  to  constitute 
sensuous  schemata,  which  accurately  correspond  with 
these  intellectual  multiples  or  schemata.  The  sensuous 
multiples,  in  fact,  of  Space  and  Time  are  only  exter- 
nally what  the  intellectual  multiples  of  the  Categories 
are  internally ;  nay,  special  sense  itself  is  but  the  same 
multiple,  only  placed  in  degree  more  external  still. 
That  is,  there  is  the  centre,  the  unit  Self-consciousness  ; 
then  immediately  by  this  centre  lies  the  multiple  of  the 
Category :  next  to  the  multiple  of  the  category,  again, 
lies  that  of  Time ;  the  multiple  of  Space  is  external  to 
that  of  Time :  lastly,  on  the  absolute  outside  there  lie 
the  multiples  of  Special  Sense,  or  our  actual  Sensations. 
Here  are  just,  as  it  were,  three  degrees  (counting  Time 
and  Space  together)  of  the  externalisation  of  central 
self-consciousness — thi'ee  forms  of  the  same  unit.  To 
Hegel — to  whom,  further,  the  things-in-themselves  (ge- 
nerally expressed  in  the  singular  as  the  thing-in-itself) 
that  Kant  figured  as  causes  of  our  special  sensations, 
were  manifestly  mere  unnecessary  assumptions,  mere 
abstractions  of  reflexion,  and  supererogatory  additions 
to  the  sensations  themselves — the  subjectivo-objective 
nature  of  the  whole  world  sprung  up  clear  at  once. 
That  the  world  of  sense  is  but  a  repetition  externally  of 

and  cleared  it  into  its  simplest  and  weak-willed  manner ;  preferring  to 

sharpest.    Quick  intelligence,  lumi-  the  steady  exercise  of  his  peculiar 

nously    distinct    statement  —  such  gift  the  easy  clipping  from  libraries 

function  as  this  was  what  belonged  of  a  sporadic  erudition  which  looked 

eminently   to   Hamilton ;    but    he  deep,  but  was — as  we  are  sorry  to 

overlaid  it  with  conceit,  vanity,  and  conclude   from   the  evidence  of  a 

the  rage  of  originality,  and  gave  most  anxious   analysis  undertaken 

himself  opportunity  thus  to  practise  with  the  expectation  of  the  very 

his  special  talent   only  in   a  very  opposite  result — shallow, 
superficial,   desultory    scanty,  and 
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the  internal  category — here  at  once  is  the  idea  both  of 
his  Objective  Logic  and  of  his  Philosophy  of  Nature. 
In  this  way,  what  we  call  Hegel's  Idee-Monad  must 
arise  to  him — an  absolute,  a  sum  of  all,  a  one  and  only 
reality  that  was  at  once  the  subject  and  the  object  in 
absolute  concrete  unity  and  identity. 

But,  having  got  this  notion  of  Kant,  which  now  in 
him  and  for  him  had  grown  or  become  the  Idea,  how 
did  he  proceed  to  realise  his  conception  in  actual 
execution  ?  The  first  step  could  be  no  other  than  to 
complete  the  categories,  which  were  now  seen  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  world ;  for  as  they  themselves  were 
the  whole  inner,  it  was  but  an  extemalisation  of  them- 
selves that  constituted  the  whole  outer. 

This  was  the  first  act,  and  beyond  doubt  Hegel  was 
most  active  and  industrious,  and  indeed  wholly  un- 
wearied, in  studying  Kant  in  their  regard  ;  and  not  only 
Kant,  but  all  other  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern  : 
and  not  only  philosophers  and  books  merely,  but  Nature 
without  him,  and  Mind  within  him,  and  History  as 
record  and  preservative  solution  of  both. 

This  study  would  conceivably  result  in  a  collection  ; 
of  which  collection,  as  we  see  still  from  the  mere  outside, 
that  of  Kant — not  only  as  regards  the  Categories  proper, 
but  also  the  Notions  of  Eeflexion,  the  Ideas,  &c. — con- 
stitutes the  bulk  still,  and  still  infinitely  the  best.  But 
even  on  the  principles  of  Kant,  Hegel  could  not  content 
himself  with  a  mere  collection.  All  in  Kant  disposes 
itself  architectonically  (Kant's  own  word)  on,  and  derives 
itself  architectonically  from,  a  single  principle.  After 
Kant,  in  fact,  an  architectonically-principled  system  is 
a  necessity,  and  indispensable.  How  find  a  new  archi- 
tectonic principle,then  ?  Categories  have  manifested 
themselves  to  be  the  whole  truth ;  but  Categories  are 
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notions — notions  relatively  abstract,  if  in  themselves 
concrete — ultimate  generalisations  :  all  that  is  necessary 
is  simply  to  generahse  them,  and  so  obtain  their  universal, 
or  the  Notion  as  Notion.  But  what  is  the  Notion  as 
Notion  ?  It  will  be  no  formal  identity  either :  it  also  will 
probably  contain  a  multiple  like  the  rest.  In  this  mul- 
tiple, too,  probably  there  wiU  he  the  means  of  transition ; 
which  being  carried  out,  may  terminate  in  ultimate 
instance  by  leaving  the  Categories  an  organic  system. 

Here  now,  again,  Hegel  just  simply  follows  the  lead 
of  Kant.     As  Kant  went  to  formal  Logic  for  his  judg- 
ment, or  category,  Hegel  betakes  himself  thither  also  in 
search  of  his  notion.     Nay,  httle  hesitation  was  left  him 
as  to  where  specially  to  look  for  his  notion ;  for  Kant 
having  already  used  up  Judgment  for  his  Categories, 
and  Reasoning  for  his  Ideas,  formal  Logic  had  now 
only  Simple  Appj'eheitsion  to  offer ;  and  Simple  Appre- 
hension was,  besides,  the  precise  rubric  to  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  referred  him  (Hegel)  in  any  question 
of  notions,  or  a  notion.    As  Kant  found  the  forms  of  the 
Judgment  to  be  Quantitative,  Qualitative,  &c.,  so  quite 
as  readily  Hegel  finds  the  forms  of  the  Notion  to  be 
Universal,  Particular,  and  Singular.    These  three  forms 
constitute  the  multiple  of  the  Notion  as  Notion.     But 
the  idea  of  an  architectonic  principle  could  not  let  these 
forms  again  merely  faU  out  of  each  other  :  it  demanded 
nexus  for  them,  too,  and  union  in  a  common  whole. 
Here    it   is   that   Hegel   manifests   great   subtlety    of 
insight.     Indeed,  in  this  whole  matter,  Hegel  presents 
vast  industry,  vast  labour,  vast  thought ;    the  result  of 
which  was — to  say  it  in  sum — his  modification  of  the 
Aristotelian  Logic,  or  his  Subjective  Logic,  for  which, 
nevertheless,  it   is   right  to  add,  abundant   materials 
already  lay  in  the  works  of  Kant. 
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But  here,  as  specially  regards  an  arcliitectonic  prin- 
ciple, and  the  forms  of  the  Notion  itself,  Hegel  again 
directly  follows  the  hint  of  Kant.  Kant  transformed 
the  classifications  of  the  Judgment — under  the  rubric  of 
technical  Logic,  so  named — into  actual  functions  of  the 
thinking  subject — into  actual  functions  of  Apperception 
or  Self-consciousness.  Hegel  similarly  vitalised  and 
subjectivised  the  technical  forms  of  the  Notion.  Hegel, 
following  the  abstract  notion  mto  its  abstract  move- 
ments of  hfe  in  the  actual  thought  of  the  subject,  saw 
that  that  movement  was  the  Universal  (in  the  sense  of 
the  aU-common,  the  common  whole,  the  one,  the 
monad,  the  absolute — for  this  movement  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  Notion  in  absolute  generahty),  determining 
itself  to  a  Particular,  fi-om  which  it  returns  again  to 
itself,  but  as  Singular.  This,  certainly,  is  the  ultimate 
nerve  of  thought.  We  certainly,  for  our  parts,  ordinary 
persons  in  this  ordinary  material  world,  separate  inde- 
pendent subjects  beside  separate  independent  objects, 
conceive  ourselves  to  be  determined  by  these  objects, 
and  to  return  to  ourselves  from  them  or  their  exami- 
nation with,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  colouring — know- 
ledge. But  the  position  of  Idealism  is  once  for  all  held 
by  Hegel,  and  the  subject  accordingly  is,  in  his  eyes, 
self-determined ;  so  that  tlie  absokite  universal  of  the 
subject's  innermost  or  most  characteristic  movement, 
is  the  unit^ersal  (himself),  determining  himself  to  the 
particular  (his  state  as  object),  and  returning  to  himself 
from  the  same  as  singular  (the  notion,  the  knowledge 
gained,  the  reunion  of  the  particular,  the  other,  the 
neo-ative  of  the  universal,  with  itself  or  with  this 
universal).  This  is  the  nerve  of  self-consciousness  ;  and 
self-consciousness  is  the  Absolute — the  dimensionless 
point   that,  though   point    and   dimensionless,   is    the 
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Universe.  Self-consciousness  is  the  universal,  the  all- 
common  (as  in  German),  or  the  common  vphole  that 
is:  but  it  thinks  itself;  and  itself  thought  is  to  itself 
its  object,  its  negative,  its  particular,  which  so  is 
just  the  particular  of  the  universal.  But  so  long  as 
itself  is  to  itself  in  the  form  of  object,  or  other, 
which  it  considers,  it  has  not  completed  the  act  of 
thought :  that  act  is  completed  when  it  returns,  as 
knowledge,  to  itself  as  singular,  that  is,  from  the 
particular  back  into  the  universal.  This  is  the  smgle 
secret  of  Hegel ;  and  his  obscurest  writing  is  but  an 
abstract,  and  so  almost  mystifying  description  of  all 
this. 

But  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  step  Ave  have  just 
taken.  Self-consciousness  was,  to  us,  a  short  way  back, 
the  centre,  and  all  the  rest  was  as  the  cu'cumference 
external  to  it.  But  in  this  mode  of  looking,  the  centre 
is  simply  a  dead  identity,  a  mere  abstract  formless 
unity.  Now,  however,  we  have  given  a  multiple,  a 
hfe,  a  movement  to  the  centre  itself;  for  we  have  found 
that  it  is  just  the  notion  as  notion,  the  category  of 
categories,  the  universal  into  which  these  are  gene- 
ralised. Self-consciousness,  in  short,  is  now  identified 
with  the  notion,  and  aU  now  is  in  hving  nexus  from 
the  inmost  centre  out  to  the  extremest  verge.  But  let 
us  open  our  eyes  a  httle  wider,  and  ask  how  stands  it 
now  with  the  concrete  universe,  and  what  sort  of  a 
philosophical  or  religious  creed  must  we  now  entertain? 
Well,  we  must  now  suppose  self-consciousness  the  Abso- 
lute. There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  word  Absolute. 
Electricity,  for  example,  is  the  Absolute  of  the  mate- 
rialists :  it  is  to  them  the  first,  the  all,  and  the  only, 
which  gradually  condenses  (or  gyrates,  it  may  be)  into 
an  opaque  atom  and  all  atoms,  which  again  gradually 
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organise  themselves  into  the  functions  of  life  and 
thought,  &c.  Electricity,  capable  of  all  this,  were  very 
intelligibly  an  Absolute.  True,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
would  still  be  a  defective  Absolute,  and  so  no  Absolute, 
for  it  assumes  Space  and  Time  as  quite  independent  of 
itself :  still,  what  we  are  requu'ed  to  conceive  under  the 
word  Absolute  will  be  easier  to  us  from  this  reference 
to  the  industry  of  the  materiahsts.  Well,  we  are  now 
to  suppose  Self-consciousness  the  Absolute.  Self-con- 
sciousness necessarily,  and  of  its  own  self,  is,  and  is 
What  is.  Self-consciousness  is  its  own  foundation  of 
support,  and  its  own  prius  of  origination.  Self-con- 
sciousness, being  but  thought,  requires  evidently  no 
foimdation  to  support  it :  it  is  independent,  indeed,  not 
only  of  considerations  of  Space,  but  also  of  those  of  Time. 
Space  and  Time  belong  to  it,  not  it  to  them ;  and  notions, 
consequently,  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  support  it,  or 
of  a  prius  to  which  to  attach  it,  are  manifestly  inapph- 
cable  to  it.  It  is  the  necessity.  Since  there  is  a  universe, 
something  must  have  been  necessary.  Now  this  some- 
thmg  is  just  Self-consciousness.  Self-consciousness  is 
the  necessity  to  be.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Self-con- 
sciousness that  it  should  be  its  own  cause,  and  its  own 
necessity,  and  its  own  world.  Thought  is  a  necessity 
and  the  only  necessity,  and  thought  is  Self-consciousness. 
But  should  we  be  satisfied  with  Self-consciousness  as 
the  One,  how  account  for  the  Many,  the  variety  of  this 
formed  Universe  ?  Self-consciousness  is  no  formal  iden- 
tity, no  abstract  unit:  it  involves  a  multiple,  it  is  a 
movement.  It  is  to  the  evolution  of  this  multiple,  to 
the  continuation  of  this  movement,  and  on  its  own 
necessity — the  necessity  of  thought  as  thought — that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  whole.  But  all  this  is  very 
difficult  to  reahse  in  conception.     On  the  one  hand, 
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this  primary  vesicle,  or  atom,  or  call  it  what  you  may, 
of  thought,  which  grows  into  the  universe,  though 
named  thought,  seems  to  differ  but  little  from  any  sup- 
posed primary  atom  of  matter  to  whose  development 
the  universe  might  be  ascribed.  In  fact,  idealism  in 
this  way  is  just  a  sort  of  materialism.  This  evolution  of 
an  absolute  necessity  seems  as  mechanical,  cold,  cheer- 
less, and  unsatisfactory  under  the  one  name  as  imder 
the  other.  Whether,  so  to  speak,  it  is  seed-thought  or 
seed-matter  which  grows  into  the  universe,  seems  to  us 
to  make  no  difference,  and  the  whole  affair  becomes 
not  even  Pantheism,  but  simply  Materiahsm — idealistic 
Materialism  if  you  will,  ^vithout  question  of  a  God  at 
all.  On  the  otlier  hand,  and  looking  at  it  in  another 
Avay,  where  am  I  to  conceive  self-consciousness  unless 
in  myself  ?  Am  I  the  Absolute  ?  Am  I  God,  then  ? 
There  is  that  in  the  very  question  which  conftites  the 
supposition.  I,  with  my  aches  and  my  pains,  with  my 
birth  and  my  death,  am  too  manifestly  in  involution 
A\-ith  Nature — am  too  manifestly  in  subordination  to  the 
powers  of  Xature,  to  the  very  ^•crmin  of  Nature — ever  to 
entertain  any  such  absurd  notion.  Nay,  it  is  this  very 
involution  with  Natm'e  which  gives  countenance  to 
the  counter  opinion  as  maintained  by  the  materialists. 
My  bii'th  and  my  death  are  processes  which  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  exhibited  in  the  birtli  and 
death  of  the  vilest  rat  that  ever  crawled.  I  am  an 
animal  even  as  the  rat  is.  His  death  is  but  the  cessa- 
tion of  so  much  machinery  :  no  soul  glides  by  that 
whitened  tongue  as  he  gnaws  the  trap  that  stifles  him  ; 
no  one  can  believe  in  any  soul  there  ;  no  one  can 
believe  in  any  exhalation  thence.  The  rat  and  his 
birth  and  his  death  are  but  affairs  of  matter  plainly, 
mere  gross  matter,  despite  an  anatomical  organism  and 
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jAiyaiological  processes  as  wonderful  as  our  own.  How 
in  (jur  case,  then,  believe  in  the  unproved,  in  the  un- 
evideuccd  allegation  of  a  soul  separable  from  our  bodies, 
wliieli  allegation  lias  been  got  up  by  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  in  support  of  their  own  vanity?  Assuredly, 
when  we  consider  mere  Nature  alone,  the  creed  of  the 
materialist  brings  with  it  a  weight  of  conviction  which 
sets  absolutely  at  nought  any  such  dream  as  an  absolute 
self-consciousness  in  mere  humanity.  IIow,  then,  are 
we  at  all  to  conceive  this  self-consciousness  of  Kant  and 
IFcgel,  wliich  is  to  be  supposed  the  one  truth  of  which 
all  else  that  is  constitutes  but  Ibi'ms  ?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  Ilegel  might  answer,  You  are  only  asked  to  look 
at  the  fact;  make  it  conceivable  afterwards  to  yourself, 
or  not,  as  you  may.  Tlie  fact  just  is,  that  all  that  is  (and 
cveiy  item  of  all  that  is)  exhibits  in  its  deepest  base  the 
ty[)(;  of  self-consciousness,  the  type  of  thought ;  and 
even  thus  far  you  are  secured  from  the  materialist  and 
his  mei'c  suggestion  of  what  we  named  seed-matter. 
Nay,  a,s  we  have  shown  already,  a  single  seed-matter 
Avhicli  was,  however  infinitely  extended  in  Space  or 
])!'olong(;d  in  Tinu',  yet  at  one  certain  time  and  in  one 
c(M'tain  sj)ace,  virtually  or  impliciter  this  whole  formed 
variety  of  organisation,  thought,  &c.,  would  amount  to 
a.  |)i-iuciple,  not  materialistic,  but  idealistic.  Fancy  Elec- 
tricity at  one  time  all  and  alone  !  Well,  it  is  something 
invisible,  imponderable,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  a  single  entity, 
yet  it  contains  in  it  the  possibihty  of  becoming  abso- 
lutely all  that  we  see  and  tlunk  now;  that  is.  Electricity, 
so  characterised  in  itself,  was  then  virtually  all  that  is 
now  :  what  is  this  but  idealism  ?  Even  thus  your  seed- 
matter  sliows  itself  identical  with  seed-thought — only 
that  seed-thought  contains  Time  and  Space,  which  seed- 
matter  docs  not.     But  you  have  no  warrant  to  suppose 
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seed-thought  at  all  from  our  doctrine,  if  by  seed-thought 
we  are  to  suppose  a  principle  impersonal  and  brute. 
Thought  or  self-consciousness  cannot  be  impersonal  : 
thought  or  self-consciousness,  however  endowed  with 
power  of  development  and  evolution,  always  imphes  a 
subject.  Now,  it  was  to  this  subject  that  your  last  and 
most  serious  difficulty  related.  But  why  should  this 
subject  appear  to  you  so  difficult,  and  why  should  you 
laesitate  to  name  it  God  ?  The  self-consciousness  of  the 
universe  is  the  divine  self-consciousness,  and  not  the 
human  :  why  should  this  seem  difficult  on  the  HegeUan 
notion  ?  Perhaps  the  difficulty  hes  here — that  we  see 
no  provision  as  yet  for  more  than  one  self-conscious- 
ness, and  that  we  cannot  understand  the  transition  from 
the  one  divine  self-consciousness  into  the  many  human. 
It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  Hegel  demonstrates 
number  and  quantity  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  Notion  ; 
that  he  exhibits  the  Notion,  or  rather  the  Idea,  exter- 
nalising itself  into  Nature,  to  which  field  man,  so  far  as 
he  is  animal,  certainly  belongs ;  and  that  he  after- 
wards deUneates  the  development  of  Spirit,  in  which 
sphere  also  man,  in  that  he  thmks,  &c.,  has  place. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  satisfied  yet,  however,  and  the 
Absolute  Spnit,  into  which  as  into  a  subjective  focus 
Hegel  would  fain  direct  aU,  looms  out  very  vague  and 
hazy  to  you ;  perhaps  the  personahty  both  of  God  and 
man  seem  to  you  to  be  suddenly  extinguished  again  in 
what  you  named  ah-eady  seed-thought ;  perhaps  the 
whole  result  may  seem  to  you  but  an  indefinite  Pan- 
theism, in  which  if  the  individual  human  subject  is 
not  himself  the  Absolute,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
say  what  he  is.  But  why  should  it  be  impossible  to 
conceive  the  divine  idea  as  externalising  itself,  and  man 
holding  of  God  both  in  Nature  and  in  Spirit  ?    The  self- 
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reflecting  pool  of  a  pool  was  mentioned,  some  chapter 
or  two  back,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  illustrate 
these  thoughts :  and  why  should  a  reflected  but  self- 
reflecting  droplet  of  a  self-reflecting  drop  be  impossible 
on  the  Hegehan  system  ?     Hegel  has  demonstrated  the 
subordination — the  nothingness  of  Nature  as  against 
Spirit.      He  has  thereby  saved  you — who  are  Thought 
and  a  Spirit— from  Nature.    Now,  you  are  once  for  all 
in  the  universe,  you  are  no  waif  of  chance,-  you  are  an 
outcome  of  the  Necessity  to  be — and  this  not  only  in 
the  externalisation  of  Nature,  like  the  rat,  but  in  the 
original  and  primitive  substantivity  of  thought — why 
not    conceive   yourself,  by   continuation  of  the  same 
necessity,  then,  Spirit  still  in  communion  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  when  the  death  of  the  body  shall  have  given 
birth  to  Spirit  ?     What  is  there  in  the  Hegelian  system 
to  render  su.ch  conception  more  difficult  now  than  it 
had   seemed   previously  ?      Does   God,   conceived   as 
creating  Nature,  and  as  creating  man  the  probationer  of 
Nature,  that  is  to  inlierit  an  immortality  of  Heaven  or 
HeU  according  to  the  events  of  his  probation — is  this 
conception,  taken  just  so,  in  any  respect  easier  than  the 
probable  conception  of  Hegel  ?  Cannot  we,  at  all  events, 
rise  from  Hegel  with  a  clearer,  firmer  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  principle  in  this  universe — with 
a  clearer,  firmer    conviction   of  this  infinite  principle 
being  Thought,  Spirit — and  with  a  clearer,  firmer  con- 
viction that  man  partakes  of  this  infinite  principle,  and 
that  consequently  he  is  immortal,  free,  and  in  com- 
munion with  God  ?     For,  I  confess  it  all  comes  to  this, 
and  that  Philosophy  is  useless  if  inadequate  to  this.    A 
philosophy,  in  fact,  whose  purpose  and  effect  are  not  to 
countenance  and  support  aU  the  great  interests  of  Eeli- 
gion,  is  no  philosophy,  but  a  material  for  the  fire  only. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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But,  it  may  be  objected  here,  if  the  end  of  philosophy 
is  only  rehgion,  philosophy  will  be  superfluous,  should 
its  end  be  attainable  independently  of  itself;  there  is 
revealed  religion,  and  it  brings  its  own  evidence,  and 
why  should  this  cumbersome  and  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory interposition  of  philosophy  be  foisted  in  at  all? 
This,  the  gravest  of  questions,  deserves  the  gravest 
and  sincerest  of  answers. 

The  answer  hes  in  the  necessity  of  History ;  and,  in 
the  case  before  us,  this  necessity  of  history  is  named 
Aufkliirung.  This  single  word,  in  fact,  constitutes  the 
answer  to  the  question  considered.  Eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment,  •which  is  the  Aufklarung  alluded  to,  can- 
not now  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  and  accidental 
outbreak  of  Infidelity  principally  Prench  ;  it  has  now 
taken  its  place  as  an  historical  movement,  and  must  now 
be  acknowledged  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  Providence.  The  French  Criticism,  Enghsh 
Criticism,  German  Criticism,  which  belonged  to  that 
movement,  cannot  any  longer  be  ignored  :  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  ascertained  and  approved  results  of 
these  must  now  be  admitted  into  that  common  stock  of 
the  possessions  of  Humanity  which  is  named  Truth  or 
Knowledge.  But  the  position  of  Eevealed  Eeligion 
does  not  remain  unmoved  the  while.  For  one  thing, 
Eevealed  Eeligion  must  henceforth  consent  to  place  its 
documents  on  the  ordinary  and  common  basis  of  Evi- 
dence, historical  and  other ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  precisely 
the  nature  of  this  evidence  which  renders  desirable  any 
appeal  to  Philosophy.  The  humble  pious  Cliristian  who 
performs  his  probation  of  earth  in  full  consciousness  of 
the  eye  of  Heaven,  is  certainly  independent  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  has,  to  that  extent,  no  call  to  seek  its  aid. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  consult  the  interests  of  Truth  as  Truth, 
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to  admit  here  that  in  the  bliss  of  conviction  the  humble 
pious  Christian  who  may  never  have  heard  of  Philo- 
sophy, is  probably  preferably  situated  to  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  ever  lived.  It  follows  not  from  this, 
liowever,  that  there  is  not  that  in  Philosophy  which 
even  to  the  humble  pious  Christian  would  consti- 
tute a  gain.  In  the  singleness  of  his  view,  in  the 
singleness  of  his  endeavour,  he  who  would  be  religious 
merely  becomes  narrow  and  thin  and  rigid.  The 
warmth  that  should  foster  becomes  with  him  the  fire 
that  shrivels ;  while  the  light,  the  mild  light  that  should 
guide,  becomes  constricted  in  his  strait  heart  into  the 
fierce  flash  that  misleads.  Humanity  wells  from  him  ; 
he  becomes  a  terror  and  an  edo;e  from  which  even  his 
children  flee.  To  give  the  due  breadth,  then,  to  this 
too  keen  edge,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Aufklarung,  in 
the  purposes  of  Providence,  appeared  ;  and  just  such 
function  does  Philosophy  possess  for  all,  for  the  fierce 
in  Faith  as  for  the  no  less  fierce  in  the  so-called  Eeason 
still  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  fragments  of  tlie 
Illumination.  Man  must  not  rigidly  restrict  himself 
to  a  single  duty,  but  must  unclose  himself  into  the 
largeness  of  his  entire  humanity.  It  is  good  to  know 
all  things — the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  shells  of  eartli, 
and  not  less  the  wondrous  entities  which  Philosophy 
discloses  in  the  bodiless  region  of  thought  as  thought. 
The  humble  pious  Christian,  then,  independent  of  Philo- 
sophy as  regards  his  Faith,  may  still  profitably  resort  to 
the  same  for  the  pasture  of  his  humanity.  But  Eehgion 
is  not  confined  to  the  humble  only ;  and  never  was  there 
a  time  in  the  history  of  humanity  when  the  proud  heart 
lono-ed  more  ardently  than  now  to  lay  itself  down  in 
peace  and  trust  within  the  sanctuary  of  Eeligion,  an 
offerinc  to  God.     Now  for  these  latter  is  it  that  Eehgion 
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—since  the  Aufkliirung— must  appeal  to  Philosophy. 
And  just  to  fulfil  this  function  was  it  that  Kant  and 
Hegel  specially  came.  The  former,  breathing  ever  the 
sincerest  reverence  for  Christianity,  had  no  object  dur- 
ing his  long  life  but  the  demonstration  to  himself  and 
others  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the 
Will,  and  the  immortahty  of  the  Soul.  The  latter  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  cau^e,  and,  in  addition  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  sought  to 
reconcile  to  Philosophy  Christianity  itself. 

This,  tlien,  as  regards  Ilegel  is  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  whatever  doubts  and  difficulties  may  afflict  the 
student,  that  his  one  oljject  is  the  reconstruction  of 
E'jligion,  both  Xatural  and  Eevealed,  and  on  the  higher 
basis  which  the  Aufkliirung,  so  far  as  it  has  approved 
itielf  true  to  the  essential  interests  of  humanity,  de- 
mands. Very  obscm^e,  certainly,  in  many  respects  is 
the  system  of  Hegel,  and  in  none,  perhaps,  olsscurer 
than  in  how  we  are  to  conceive  God  as  a  Subjective 
Spirit,  and  man  as  a  Subjective  S[)irit,  and  Gud  and 
Man  as  in  mutual  relation.  Beyond  all  doubt,  how- 
e\X'r,  Hegel  really  attempts  this  and  believes  himself  to 
fulfil  this.  It  is  to  be  said,  too,  that  the  contradiction 
which  is  objected  to  the  tlionght  of  Hegel  may  be  equally 
objected  to  i\\e  fad  of  the  universe.  Finite  and  Infinite, 
Conditioned  and  Absolute,  both  are  ;  and  of  this  fact, 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel  may  be  the  true  thouqht.  Con- 
fiding in  such  hope,  let  us  proceed  and  see  to  the  bottom 
the  true  nature  of  this  immeasurable  Hegelian  claim. 

Hegel,  then,  converted  the  Simple  Apprehension  of 
the  technical  Logician  into  a  vital  function,  the  Xotion 

qua  Xotion,  Self-consciousness  in  its  ultimate  nerve 

Self-consciousness,  so  to  speak,  in  its  ultimate  throb. 
But  he  has  carried  the  same  lesson  of  Kant  into  other 
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i'u'lds.  'rodmiciil  Tj(>ij,ii',  iu  its  ku'lmiciil  forms  corrc- 
sponils  with  jicl.unl  vital  ruiu'lions;  but  wi  it  is  ovrry- 
wluTc — llu'  history  of  Thouglit  itself,  if  vitnlly  ivsuiiu'd, 
■will  1)0  fouiul  to  ctn-ivspond  witli  fiots  of  iudividiial 
(■oiis('ioiisiu\ss.  'II10  xarious  ])hiloso[)lK>rs  aix'  but  thouglit 
itsolf  on  its  xarious  stages;  aiul  instead  of  ivading  this 
nuivoniont  as  t\\c  ouUt  thinij;  whioh  liistory  usually 
ii|)|)oais  lo  us,  wo  ought  to  ivad  it  as  tho  organic  niove- 
uii'ut  ol"  thought  as  thoughl.  l^pino/.a,  fiir  oxani])le, 
thinking  Substance,  is  but  the  Notion  as  Substance 
(lexeloping  itself;  and  abstracting  IVou;  Spinoza,,  we 
I'an  (juile  easily  concei\c'  the  proci'ss,  and  consider  the 
process  n.s  a  plastic  uuiveuicnt  in  and  by  itself".  Passing 
to  lliinie,  Substance  beconies  Causality,  or  the  Nt)tion, 
K'aving  the  form  o['  Substance,  assumes  that  of  Causality. 
Abstract  now  from  Hume,  then,  and  observe  the  plastii". 
movement,  itself,  whicli  speedily  transforms  Causality 
into  lu'i'iprocity,  and  through  luH'iprocity  (in  the  brain 
of  Kant — for  it  is  not  only  that  l\eci[)rocity  follows 
C\'Uisahty  ai>d  Causality  Substance  in  the  tables  of  Kant, 
but.  Kant  performed  the  act  of  reciprocity,  he  altered 
the  ri>lative  position  of  Subject  ami  (.Object,  or  through 
him  this  position  became  indiU'erent)  into  the  Notion. 
r>ut,  the  Notion! — what  notion?  Why,  just  Kant"s 
notion — lor  Kant's  notion  is  virtuaUtj  identical  with  the 
noliou  qua  notion  ol'  Hegel,  or  Kant's  notion  just  is 
this  notion  but  in  itsrlr'.  llegel's  Notion,  in  fact,  is  tbe 
absolute  univei-sal  of  thought,  the  primal  or  ultimate 
nerve,  which  is  both  the  primiti\e  and  original  form, 
and  the  primitive  and  original  matter  of  nil  that  is; 
and  Kant's  Notion  is  at  bottom  nothing  else,  for  Kant's 
Notion  is  that  t^bjccts  adapt  themselves  to  the  Subject, 
that  thini^s  i^bcy  or  adapt  themselves  to  Notions,  that 
the  eatc'-ories  are  nuiltiplcs  which  repeat  themselves 
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externally— in  a  word,  that  the  Notion  (the  category 
is  a  Xotion)  is  the  orighial  and  only  vitahty.  Xay, 
Kant,  though  he  knew  it  not  himself,  really  named  the 
JSTotion,  and  in  its  ultimate  abstraction,  when  he  asked, 
'  Why  are  si/uilietic  juch/menis,  a  priori,  possible?'  This 
is  what  Hegel  means  when  he  says  the  Notion ;  and  if 
anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  '  Of  the  Xotion  m 
general,'  with  which  the  Subjective  Logic  opens,  or  '  the 
Absolute  Idea  '  with  which  it  closes,  he  Avill  probabl}^ 
noir,  after  these  e.rj?lauatio)iS,  be  able  to  perceive  that 
Hegel  himself,  both  esoterically  and  exoterically.  though 
even  in  the  latter  case  grudgingly  and  enigmatically  as 
it  were,  confirms  the  statement.  In  very  truth,  the 
abstraction  of  Hegel  is  often  of  a  quasi-allegorical 
natm-e  ;  and  the  origin,  history,  and  progTess  of  the 
Kantian  Philosophy  are  very  much  the  matter  of  the 
same  in  the  sections  alluded  to. 

Hegel,  then,  despite  his  enigmatic  disclosures,  has 
well  kept  his  own  secret ;  but  the  instant  one  applies  the 
keys  which  have  now  been  given,  the  whole  flies  asunder 
into  ease  and  hght. 

The  movement  of  the  abstract  notion,  (it  is  relativeh/ 
always  abstract,  though  inherently  also  always  concrete,) 
for  example,  has  three  steps.  In  the  first,  it  is  the 
Universal,  that  is,  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  were,  passively  shut 
t(igether  into  its  own  identity,  virtually  the  all  and  each 
but  undeveloped  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  Particular,  or 
it  is /or  itself,  that  is,  it  surveys  itself,  has  given  itself  an 
object,  and  so  has  differentiated  itself  into  subject  and 
object;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  the  Singular,  or  subject 
and  object  have  coalesced  again,  or  just  it  has  gone 
together  with  its  own  self  again,  that  is.  it  is  in  and  for 
it-<rf  or  rather,  in,  for,  and  by  itself.  But  these  are  the 
three  parts  also  of  the  one  organic  logical  movement. 
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"vvlnch  one  organic  movement  of  thought  may  just, 
indeed,  be  named  the  Notion :  the  first  step  is  Simple 
Apprehension,  the  second  is  Judgment,  and  the  third 
is  Eeason  or  Eeasoning.  The  connexion,  perhaps,  is 
best  seen  in  the  German  words  for  the  objects  of  these 
tliree  departments  (whicli  together  constitute  the 
whole)  of  Technical  Logic, — Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss. 
The  Begrifl'  is  the  Notion  yet  in  its  entirety,  in  its  unity, 
in  its  identity,  as  begripped,  begriped,  or  begrasped 
together.  The  Urtheil  is  the  Ur-tlieil  (Ordeal  in 
English — compare  theil,  deal,  and  the  French  tailler), 
the  primitive  or  first  partlnc/,  the  judgment  Avhich  is  a 
dis  cermiient,  that  is,  both  a  separation  and  an  eleva- 
tion into  special  notice  of  a  part.  The  Schluss  is  the 
shut,  the  close,  the  return  of  the  moveiuent  to  unity. 
As  BegriiF,  then,  there  is  but  unity,  self-identity,  a  mere 
formal  oneness  ;  but  as  whole,  common  whole,  univer- 
sal, which  we  have  taken  it  to  be,  it  yet  virtually  con- 
tains all  in  itself — all  variety,  that  is,  or  all  particulars ; 
it  is  only  not  yet  stated,  or  expressed,  in  this  form,  not 
j'et  this  form  in  position  (Gesetzt) :  it,  therefore,  vir- 
tually all  these,  but  not  yet  '  set ' — gesetzt,  or  formally 
stated — as  all  these,  is  as  yet  in  itself;  or  its  own  sub- 
stantial variety  is  as  yet  only  virtual,  only  in  itself.  The 
BegriiF-stage  of  the  Notion  is,  therefore,  only  the  Notion 
an  sich,  or  in  itself  This  is  the  huvafxts  of  Aristotle. 
But  this  state  of  the  case  is  changed  in  the  Urtheil.  A 
process  of  sundering  has  taken  place — a  movement  of 
reflexion ;  the  Notion  is  aware  of  something  (itself 
still,  and  so  is  the  movement  reflexion)  which  is  the 
object,  the  particular.  But,  on  the  ideal  basis,  object 
being  but  subject,  we  may  say  that  the  Begriff,  which 
as  Begriff  is  only  in  itself,  is  now  as  Ur-theil, /<??•  itself: 
that  is,  it  has  an  object,  or  there  is  something  for  it. 
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which  sometliing  again  being  but  itself,  it  itself  may 
just  be  said  to  be  for  itself.  As  Schluss,  or  Singular, 
again,  tlie  Notion  has  returned  to  itself,  and  is  in  and 
for  itself.  But  on  this  stage,  it  is  again  a  unity,  a  self- 
immediate,  and  in  a  higher  form  than  it  was  at  first, 
because  it  has  returned  to  itself  enriched  by  the  parti- 
cular which  it  discerned — or  into  which  it  dis-cerned,  in 
the  judgment.  This  new  unity,  as  a  unity,  and  as  self- 
immediate,  may  again  be  considered  as  in  the  form  of 
Begi'iff,  that  is,  as  in  itself  and  again  as  passing  into  the 
form  of  judgment  for  itself,  and  returning  into  a  new 
Schluss  as  in  and  for  itself. 

Now  this  is  the  whole  of  Hegel,  and  this  is  his  ulti- 
mate secret.  These  are  the  steps  :  An  sich,  Fur  sich, 
An  und  fir  sich.  They  have  analogues  in  Aristotle  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  unless  they  be  regarded  simply  in  their 
derivation  from  Kant,  they  will  be  misunderstood. 

One  can  see  that  with  this  principle  the  idealist  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  materialist,  so  far  as  a  con- 
sistent cosmogony  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  were 
the  theory  of  the  matcriahst  to  prove  satisfactory,  his 
conclusion  would,  by  its  own  dialectic,  strike  round  from 
materialism  into  idealism  ;  for  an  invisible,  impalpable, 
imponderable,  and  so  already  very  immaterial  and 
ideal  Something,  like  Electricity,  which  in  itself  or 
virtually  were  all  that  is,  would  be,  and  could  be, 
nothing  but  idealism.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
theory  of  the  materiahst  is  very  unsatisfactory:  for  a 
single  n.iaterial  simple,  even  if  able  to  add  to  its  size  by 
its  own  duplication,  could  never  even  by  an  eternity  of 
duplication  add  anything  but  itself  to  itself,  it  could 
never  add  another  than  itself;  again,  Avhatever  may  be 
asserted,  or  plausibly  theorised,  no  transition  of  matter 
to  thought,  to  organisation,  to  multiplicity,  even  to  a 
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single  other,  has  ever  been  proved  ;  and,  lastly,  could  a 
material  One  vary  itself  into  a  Many,  not  only  material 
but  spiritual,  and  not  only  so  material,  but  also  otherwise 
material,  and  had  such  process  been  actually  proved. 
Time  and  Space  would  remain  unaccounted  for  on  the 
outside  still.  How  different  it  is  with  the  ideal  principle ! 
It  is  at  once  not  only  a  One,  but  a  Many ;  it  is  at  once 
evidently  a  principle  of  transition  in  itself,  and  it  is 
proved  such  ;  it  is  at  once  adequate  to  matter  (its 
other)  and  to  thought ;  moreover,  it  is  adequate  to 
Time  and  Space :  lastly,  in  addition,  it  is  the  nearest 
verity  to,  the  most  vital  fact  in,  each  of  us,  and  it 
requires  neither  an  elephant  of  support  nor  a  tortoise 
of  origination — it  is  causa  sui  and  principium,  sui. 

But  let  us  apply  what  we  have  found  in  direct  ex- 
plication of  the  system  of  Hegel  as  it  stands.  The  Notion 
as  Notion,  as  organic  whole  of  the  movements  we  have 
seen,  is  to  be  the  architectonic  principle  which  is  to  be 
beginning,  middle,  method,  and  result  to  the  Avhole  of 
philosophy.  How  begin,  then  ?  Why,  just  the  Notion 
is.  Is  is  a  verity ;  so  that  there  must  be  is  a  verity,  and 
it  is  the  Notion  that  just  must  be  and  is.  The  Notion 
is,  and  the  Notion  firstly  is  in  itself.  Now  tlie  Notion 
in  itself  is  the  stage  of  the  Begriff  or  of  Simple  Appre- 
hension, and  the  object  here  on  the  great  scale  is 
Nature.  Nature  is  the  notion  yet  begrasped  together, 
the  Notion  as  before  Simple  Apprehension,  or  Perception 
and  Sensation.  It  is  in  Nature  that  the  Notion  is  as  yet 
only  latent,  only  virtual,  only  potential,  only  imphciter, 
only  an  sich.  Nature  will  afterwards  appear  as  the 
Notion  also  Ausser  sich  :  the  two  ideas  are  at  bottom 
not  incompatible,  but  identical ;  such  is  the  dialectic  of 
thought  and  speech  ;  and  this  is  no  prejudice  to  us  here 
regarding  Nature  as  the  Notion  an  sich.     But  if  it  is  in 
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Nature  that  the  Notion  is  an  sich,  it  is  in  Spirit,  or  in 
feehng,  wiUing  intelligence,  that  the  Notion  becomes 
f  iir  sich,  or  consciously  looked  at ;  and  again  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  abstraction  from  both  these  concretes, 
from  the  concrete  of  a  Subject  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
crete of  an  Object — it  is  in  Logic  that  the  Notion  is  in 
and  for  itself.  But  thought  is  the  piius  of  all ;  therefore 
it  is,  that  in  the  universal  rubric,  the  ordinary  order  is  ■ 
reversed,  and  what  is  last  as  in  phenomenal  evolution  is 
first  as  in  noumenal  fact.  In  this  way,  then,  Ave  can 
see  into  the  first  inscription  found  in  the  Hegehan 
writings — Logic,  Nature,  Spirit.  Still,  there  are  re- 
flexions possible  in  an  opposite  sense  which,  on  the 
principles  of  Hegel,  would  justify  the  same  triad,  and  in 
the  same  order :  it  is  possible  to  look  at  Logic  as  if  it 
Avere  the  Notion  an  sich,  at  Nature  as  if  it  were  the 
Notion  flir  sich,  and  at  Spirit  as  if  it  Avere  the  Notion 
an  imd  fur  sich  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hegel, 
though  he  directly  styles  Logic  '  the  science  of  the  Idea 
in  and  for  itself,'  did  regard,  and  did  arrive  at,  his  general 
division  in  this  latter  manner :  it  is  certain  he  places 
Logic  relatively  to  Nature  and  Spirit  as  on  a  stage  of 
An  sich,  and  that  he  regards  Spirit  as  the  highest  form 
of  the  Idea.  The  result  of  Logic,  to  be  sure,  is  the  Idea 
in  and  for  itself ;  but  even  thus  the  result  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  ncAV  BcgrifF,  as  a  ncAV  unity  in  itself,  and 
again  developed  into  a  ncAv  in  and  for  itself,  or  Spirit. 

But,  hoAvever  this  be,  let  us  take  each  of  these  grand 
forms,  one  after  the  other,  and  apply  the  same  formula. 
Let  us  take  Logic,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  Notion 
as  in  the  element  of  the  same.  Noav  in  this  element 
Avhat  is  the  most  immediate  or  an  sich  form  of  the 
Notion  ?  Why,  that  What  is,  is  just  What  is  or  Being. 
What  now  in  the  same  element  is  ii  for  itself?     Here 
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we  have  to  consider  that  we  are  in  a  moment  of  re- 
flexion ;  that  we  seek  a  mediate,  not  an  immediate  ;  that 
we  say  to  ourselves,  what  is  :  What  is  ? — that  is,  wliat  is 
it  in  its  essence,  its  principle,  its  true  inner  nature,  its 
true  self ;  what  is  the  In-being  of  that  Out-being,  or 
what  is  Being  as  for  itself?  The  answer  plainly  is  Wesen. 
Lastlj',  what  is  it  that  unites  these  ? — what  is  it  that  is 
in  and  for  itself  ?  The  Notion  as  Notion  is  what  is  in 
and  for  itself,  and  unites  in  itself  both  Seyn  and  Wesen. 

In  these  three  forms,  now,  we  have  the  three  mo- 
ments of  thought  as  they  have  manifested  themselves 
in  outer  history.  The  last  stage,  the  BegrifF,  refers  to 
the  Begriff  of  Kant,  and  is  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  ;  though  Begriff,  it  is  a 
stage  of  Eeason,  a  stage  of  Schluss.  Wesen  is  the  stage 
of  reflexion,  and  has  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
Aufklarung,  Avhere  an  inner  explanation  is  demanded  of 
everything ;  that  is,  where  the  movement  is  reflexion, 
where  Avhat  is  direct  and  immediate  is  not  accepted  as 
such,  but  its  principle  is  demanded.  This  is  called  also 
the  stage  of  Understanding  proper,  as  faculty  which 
seeks,  and  maintains  for  its  own  sake,  distinctions, 
which  are  at  bottom,  however,  but  separations  and 
isolations.  That  this  is  the  stage  of  Urtheil  or  Judg- 
ment is  also  well  seen.  Seyn  precedes  reflexion  ;  it  is 
the  stao'e  of  instinctive  natural  belief,  that  takes  what 
is  as  it  is  there  at  first  hand  before  it.  We  may  con- 
ceive reflexion  to  be  an  affair  of  the  modern  world,  and 
to  cover  the  whole  field  from  Bacon  to  Kant.  Seyn 
precedes  Bacon,  and  Eeason  is  subsequent  to  Kant. 

Taking  now  Seyn  apart  from  Wesen  and  Begriff,  and 
applying  our  formula,  what  is  the  result?  Now  here 
the  Notion  is  in  the  element  of  Being  ;  there  is  no 
reference  to  inner  principle  or  to  notion  :  there  is  no 
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appeal  either  to  reason  or  understanding,  but  simply  to 
sensuous  perception.  We  are  in  presence  only  of  what 
is  sensuously  before  us  :  but  still  it  is  that  as  thought, 
as  logically  thought.  What  is  Being  as  logically 
thought  in  itself?  What  is— to  wit,  what,  so  to  speak, 
superficially  is,  as  logically  thought  m  itself,  is  plainly 
Quality.  Quality  is  what  is  directly  perceived  as  con- 
stituting Wliat  is  in  itself.  For  itself  now  is  Quahty 
gone  into  its  differences,  the  negative  moment  of 
Quahty ;  but  that  is — a  httle  consideration  is  certainly 
necessary  here — Quantity.  In  Quantity,  what  super- 
ficiahy  is,  is  for  itself ;  for  it  is  an  out-of-one-another, 
a  mere  externality.  Measure,  again,  is  evidently  the 
union  of  both  Quality  and  Quantity.  Tlie  correct- 
ness of  Quality  and  Quantity  to  the  formula  becomes 
beyond  a  doubt  on  referring  to  the  mode  in  which 
Hegel  regards  both.  In  the  triad  Seyn,  Daseyn,  Fiir- 
sichseyn,  the  same  principles  will  be  seen.  Being  is 
j  nst  the  moment  of  Simple  Apprehension,  the  stage  of 
the  Begriff,  the  undifferentiated  universal.  Daseyn, 
again,  is  the  universal  gone  into  its  difference,  gone  into 
its  particularity,  and  the  union  of  both  is  the  singularity 
of  Fursichseyn.  Seyn,  Fichts,  Werden,  Being,  Nothing, 
Becoming,  constitute  again  a  triad  of  the  same  nature. 
Nichts  is  the  negative  moment,  the  judgment,  while 
Werden  is  the  moment  of  Eeason  whicli  re-unites  the 
two  preceding  moments  into  a  new  third.  Under 
Daseyn,  again,  we  have  Daseyn  as  such,  Finitude  and 
Infinitude  :  and  here  the  An  sich  or  simple  formal 
identity,  the  Fiir  sich,  or  the  Urtheil,  or  the  dif-ference, 
and  the  An  und  fiir  sich,  or  concrete  identity,  or  Schluss, 
are  all  apparent.  Then  under  Daseyn  as  such,  there  is 
Daseyn  in  general,  Quality  as  its  difference,  and  Some- 
thing  as   the  conjunctive    Schluss.      Under    aU   the 
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divisions  of  Daseyn,  in  fact,  will  be  found  the  attempt 
to  begin  with  formal  abstract  identity  as  the  universal 
or  common  whole,  and  pass  through  the  difference  and 
particular  to  the  new  or  concrete  singular  whole.  The 
same  thing  is  mirrored  in  Quantity,  Quantum,  Degree, 
and  repeated  in  all  the  sub-forms,  as  will  be  seen  if 
these  are  properly  analysed,  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  closeness.  The  formula  of  Identity,  Difference,  and 
Eeconciliation  of  both  are  seen  in  Wesen,  Erscheinung, 
and  WirkUchkeit  also.  Certainly,  the  matter  occasionally 
proves  refractory ;  but  the  formula  is  never  let  go,  but 
is  ever  the  principle  of  transition  in  every  discussion. 
In  fact,  the  movement  of  the  ISTotion  as  Notion,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  reciprocity  of  a  disjunctive 
sphere,  is  attempted  to  be  imitated  everywhere.  Let 
us  just  set  down  a  few  more  of  these  Hegehan  rubrics 
by  way  of  additional  examples. 

Subjectivity,  Objectivity,  Idea,  might  almost  be  used 
as  names  for  the  movement  itself.  Then  Positive, 
Negative,  and  Infinite  Judgments ;  Categoric,  Hypo- 
thetic, and  Disjunctive  (the  last  as  specially  viewed  by 
Kant  and  Hegel  refers  to  a  concrete  sphere) ;  Asser- 
toric.  Problematic,  Apodictic.  Under  Judgment  we  do 
in  one  or  two  cases,  indeed,  find,  not  a  triplicity,  but  a 
quadruphcity ;  but  under  '  the  Absolute  Idea '  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Logic  will  be  found  some  reasonings 
which,  without  being  directly  apphed  by  Hegel  to  these 
particular  mstances,  very  weU  explain  how  the  triphcity 
may  be  stated  as  a  quadruphcity. 

The  formula  again  manifests  itself  in  Mechanism, 
Chemism,  and  Teleology,  and  also  in  the  subordinate 
divisions  under  each  of  these  heads.  Logic  and  its 
sub-forms  stand  not  alone  either,  but  under  Nature  and 
Spirit  the  same  principle   can  be  everywhere  traced. 
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In  short,  the  beginning  is  always  with  the  form  in 
which  the  notion  is  naturally  direct  or  immediate  to 
us ;  it  is  the  notion  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  undeveloped 
virtual  in  itself,  in  its  formal  identity  or  selfness,  in  its 
unbroken  universahty.  This  is  a  stage  which  is  sub- 
jectively the  stage  of  sensation  passing  into  perception. 
Logically,  it  is  the  stage  of  Simple  Apprehension  and 
tlie  Begriflf.  Then  the  middle  is  the  stage  of  Eeflexion  : 
the  universal,  self-identical  unit  passes  now  into  its  dif- 
ferences, into  its  jcia?ticularities  ;  and  its  particularities 
are  just  its  differences,  for  relatively  to  the  genus,  tlie 
species  is  particular,  and  a  genus  in  its  species  is  just  in 
its  diiferences,  or  the  species  are  just  the  dif-ferences  of 
the  genus.  This  is  a  negative  stage,  a  stage  of  separat- 
ing and  discriminating  understanding  only.  Humanity 
on  this  stage  is  in  a  period  of  Auf  lilaruug,  and  sharp 
emphatic  division  and  distinction  is  peremptorily  accen- 
tuated on  all  subjects  and  interests.  The  negative  is  after 
all  pain,  however ;  and  this  stage  is  always  one  of  fini- 
tude,  unhappiness,  discontent :  it  is  now  that  Hegel's 
UngliAckliches  Bewustseyn  reigns.  The  last  stage  is  the 
sta2;e  of  Eeason,  of  Ee-union  and  Eeconcihation.  His- 
torically,  it  is  a  period  when  the  wounds  of  the  Auf- 
klilrung  are  healed. 

Erom  this  scheme,  a  thousand  utterances  of  Hegel, 
uninteUigible  else,  will  spring  at  once  into  meaning. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Hegel  will  henceforth 
be  quite  easy  to  read.  No  ;  Hegel's  dialect  remains  as 
abstract  as  ever :  the  dialectic  of  the  transition  is  often 
in  such  refractory  matter,  that  it  is  laboured  to  insup- 
portable pain,  or  subtle  to  evanescence  ;  and  in  brief, 
Hegel  will  never  be  easy  reading.  A  usefid  hint  here 
will  be,  that  Hegel  often  uses  words  so  in  their  directly 
derivative  sense,  that  this  sense  and  the  usual  sense,  as 
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it  were,  coquet  with  each  other  into  a  third  sense.  The 
reader  must  always  look  narrowly  at  the  composition 
and  analytic  sense  of  the  words  used.  Begriff,  Urtheil, 
Schluss,  are  alone  sufficient  to  exemplify  both  the 
analytic  signification  and  the  coquetry.  The  Urtheil, 
for  example,  even  as  the  Ur-theil,  or  primitive  pardng, 
is  stiU  the  Judgment,  &c. 

This,  then,  is  the  special  origin  and  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Hegehan  method — a  method  which  claims  to  be  a 
form  identical  with  the  matter  :  and  the  claim  must  be 
allowed  ;  for  what  is  concerned,  is  thought  in  essential 
form,  and  so  also  in  essential  matter.  Still,  however,  the 
system,  even  in  that  it  is  developed  on  a  formula,  has 
the  formalism  and  artificial  look  which  attend  such,  in  a 
sort,  mechanical  aids  everywhere  else  ;  and  after  all,  it 
is  the  matter,  or  what  may  be  specially  discussed,  that 
in  the  end — despite  the  discovery  and  application  of  an 
absolute,  or  the  absolute  form — will  assign  the  relative 
value  of  the  total  industry.  Perhaps,  what  is  really  good 
in  the  system,  would  be  quite  as  good  if  disencumbered 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  form,  and  freed  from  the  stubborn 
foreignness  of  the  language.    This  we  have  yet  to  see.* 

B. 

The  central  Ego  is  externalised  into  the  Category — 
that  into  Time,  that  into  Space,  that  into  Sensation. 
In  ultimate  generahsation,  again,  the  form  of  the 
Cateo-ory  is  Universality,  Particularity,  and  Singularity. 
In  tiiat  ultimate  form,  moreover — of  the  Notion  as 
jvfotion — the  Category  is  scarcely  any  longer  to  be 
named  externalisation,  but  rather  simply  exj)ression  of 
the  Eo-o  ;  for  the  form  indicated  by  the  Category  is  the 

*  The  form,  as  absolute  form,  can  never  cease  to  liave  value. 
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form  of  the  Ego  as  the  Ego.  The  Ego  is,  firstly,  the 
Universal ;  it  is  Identity,  it  is  Immediacy,  it  is  An  sich. 
The  Ego,  secondly,  surveys  itself;  that  is,  it  gives 
itself,  or  becomes  to  itself,  the  Parricular,  the  Dif- 
ference, the  Dis-cernment,  the  Keflexion  :  it  is  Fur  sich 
(and  Anders-seyn  and  Seyn-fur-Anderes  are  evidently 
just  identical  with  F'lir  sich,  the  moment  the  Ego  is  the 
All).  The  Ego,  thirdly,  returns  from  survey  of  itself 
with  increase  of  knowledge  ;  that  is,  returning  into 
itself  (the  universal)  from  or  with  the  particular,  it  does 
not  just  reassume  its  old  identity,  but  is  now  the 
Singular,  which  is  Identity  in  Diversity,  Immediacy  in 
Eeflexion,  the  Universal  in  the  Particular,  or  it  is  An 
und  fiir  sich. 

The  multiple  of  the  Category  as  Category,  or  of  the 
Notion  as  Notion,  will  constitute  at  once  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  organic  whole.  But  this  multiple 
is  the  common  form  of  all  the  particular  multiples  pre- 
sented in  the  several  Categories ;  and  that  common 
form,  or  the  ultimate  generahsation  of  the  function  of 
the  Categories,  is  the  conjunction  of  a  Many  into  a  One. 
But  this  just  amounts  to  the  union  of  Pardcularity  and 
Z7n2versality  into  »Sm^ularity.  This,  again,  is  precisely 
the  movement  of  Apperception  itself.  The  reduction  of 
the  manifold,  under  the  Categorj^,  to  or  in  Appercep- 
tion— this  is  the  singularisation  of  a  particular  through 
a  universal ;  and  this  is  just  the  form  and  movement  of 
self-consciousness  as  self-consciousness,  of  the  Ego  as 
Ego.  Nay,  the  same  terms  constitute  an  exact  abstract 
expression  of  the  movement  we  call  Perception,  and 
Kant's  philosophy  amounts  to  a  new  theory  of  this 
concrete  act. 

The    example  of  the  restoration  of  external   dead 
forms  (the  Propositions,  Syllogisms,  &c.    of   technical 
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Logic)  into  internal  living  functions  was,  as  was  his 
habit,  generalised  by  Hegel.  The  BegrifF,  the  Notion, 
the  ultimate  Generahty  or  Universality,  in  complete 
abstraction  from  all  and  every  Subject,  substantiated  as 
the  objective  All  of  existence — this  is  not  the  only 
result  in  the  hands  of  Hegel  of  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  Kant.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to 
a  variety  of  other,  if  not  to  all  other  concrete  fields. 
There  are  fields,  indeed,  where  this  principle  seems 
instinctively  applied  by  common  consent.  Textile 
Manufacture,  Ceramic  Art,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  industries,  are  always  objectively  conceived  and 
spoken  of  by  us  :  we  look  at  them  as  distinct  objects  in 
themselves,  and  that  develop  themselves,  and  we  do 
not  refer  to  the  successive  subjects  that  manipulated 
them.  Now,  what  we  do  in  such  cases,  Hegel  did  in 
the  case  of  abstract  thought.  He  abstracted  from  the 
historical  subjects  of  philosophy,  and  placed  philosophy 
itself  as  a  plastic  object  forming  itself  before  him. 
Hegel  has  stated  this  openly  himself,  but  he  has  not 
been  rightly  taken  at  his  own  word  ;  and  this  most  im- 
portant step  for  the  interpretation  of  his  writings  has, 
as  it  were,  been  taken  short,  to  the  production  of  a 
stumble. 

By  History  itself,  Hegel  has  repeated  the  same 
process  ;  but  perhaps  this  process  is  more  remarkable 
in  its  apphcation  to  Eehgion.  Eehgion  is  a  concrete 
sphere  of  man's  world,  actually,  vitally  there,  and 
manifesting  itself  on  various  stages  of  development 
and  evolution  even  like  the  rest.  People  talk  of  the 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God  who  is  the  object  of 
Eehgion,  as  if  we  could  not  know  this  object,  nor  have 
reho-ion  without  this  proof.  But,  as  Hegel  points  out, 
if  we  had  been  obUged  to  wait  for  the  proof  in  order 

VOL.  I.  s 
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to  have  religion   and   a   knowledge  of  God,  neither 
religion,  nor  such  knowledge,  would  be   now  hi  the 
world.     Eeligiou  is   a  fact   of  man  and  man's  world, 
manifesting  itself  in  successive  phases  like  every  other 
of  his  concrete   surroundings.     Hegel    then  took   the 
series    of  its  phases,  as    the  successive   developmental 
movements  of  a  plastic  object,  and  exhibited  it  to  us  so, 
m  complete  abstraction  or  separation  from  its  compli- 
cating and  encumbering  subjectivities.     Now  this  step 
of  Hegel  is  precisely  the  step  required  to  be  taken 
by  many  well-meaning  men  now-a-days,  to  whom  the 
letter  of  religion  seems  to  cause  so  much  difhculty  and 
imeasiness   that   they  desire   to  see  it  stiU  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  of  the  Aufldiirung.     The  letter 
of  religion,  however,   ought  to  be   seen   to   be   but   a 
subjectivity,  but  an  external  and  transitory  form,  and 
the  plastic   object  itself  which   is    now,    was   always, 
and  ever  will  be,  is  what  alone  ought  to  be  looked 
at.     It    is   but   the    thought    of    an  infant   which  in 
these    days  —  esjx'cially  after    a    Hegel  —  finds   itself 
arrested   by   arithmetical   questions  in   regard  to   the 
Israelites,  or   by  Astronomical,    Geological,    or   other 
dilhculties,  in  regard  to  the  Bible  generally.     Hegel  is 
not  further  Ijehind  in  his  arithmetic  than  others,  pro- 
bably ;   3'et  it  was  by  force  of   absolute  and  eternal 
truth  that  he  regarded  the   Christian  Eehgion  as  the 
Eevealed  Eeligion,  and  it  was  with  consistent  convic- 
tion that  he  bore  himself  throughout  life  as  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  Lutheran  faith.     To  him,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Aufkliirung  had  accomplished  its  work,  that 
to  attempt  to  continue  that  work  was  a  blunder  and  an 
anachronism,  and  that,   on  the   contrary,   it  was    the 
business   of  the  new  day,   assimilating  into  itself  the 
truth  of  its  predecessor,  yet  to  atone  for  the  damages 
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wrought  by  that  predecessor,  and  restore  the  rights  of 
that  higher  Faith  and  Eeason  to  which,  in  its  subjection 
to  the  Understanding  merely,  it — this  same  predecessor, 
the  Aufklarung — had  done  so  much  injustice.  How 
superfluous,  then,  how  retrograde,  how  simply  silly  all 
your  Feuerbachs  and  Strausses  (to  say  nothing  of 
Bishop  Colenso,  and '  Essays  and  Ee views  ')  would  have 
appeared  to  him !  So  far  as  hajjpiness  was  concerned, 
Hegel  knew  well  that  the  humble  pious  Christian  who 
had  never  heard  of  discrepancy,  difficulty,  or  doubt, 
was  even  infinitely  superior  to  the  profoundest  philo- 
sopher in  existence  ;  and  he  would  have  considered  it 
a  very  thin  sincerity,  a  very  painful  conscience,  a  very 
mistaken  conscience,  which,  in  the  interests  of  Theoretic 
truth,  shoidd  insist  on  damaging  the  Practical  (Moral 
and  Eeligious)  truth  of  a  soul  so  blessed.  To  Hegel  the 
repose  of  such  souls  was  sacred.  No  doubt,  he  felt  that 
their  enlargement  theoretically,  or  so  far  as  knowledge 
(insight)  is  concerned,  was  desirable,  but  practically 
they  were  at  present  well,  and  disturbance  in  behalf  of 
theory  (Imowledge)  might  advantageously  be  postponed 
till  the  work  of  the  Understanding  should  be  fairly  seen 
into,  and  the  reign  of  Reason  established.  Disturbances 
there  had  already  been  enow ;  our  souls  were  miser- 
able, and  the  world  was  reeling  asunder  into  a  selfish 
Atomism  under  the  influence  of  the  Aufklarung  :  it  was 
time  to  stop  all  that,  it  was  time  to  bring  the  Auf- 
klarung itself  to  the  bar  and  demonstrate  its  insuf- 
ficiency :  it  was  time,  in  short,  to  complement,  and  atone 
for  Understanding  by  Eeason,  in  the  keeping  of  which 
latter  was  the  higher  and  highest  weal  of  man — Eehgion, 
God,  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Evangile  of  Christ.* 

*    Had  Bishop   Colenso    and    the   Essayists   and  Eeviewers,    then, 

s  2 
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The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  then,  is  simply  this  sub- 
stantive or  objective  history  of  philosophy :  it  is  phi- 
losophy as  plastic  object  unfolding  itself  in  entire 
freedom  from  every  external  subjective,  from  every  ex- 
ternal chronological  concomitant  or  ingredient.  With 
special  reference  to  Hegel  himself,  we  see  philosophy, 
in  the  relative  development,  passing  from  the  BegrifF 
of  Kant  into  the  Idea  of  Hegel.  This  point,  however, 
has  probably  been  generally  missed.  Men  saw,  indeed, 
that  Hegel  characterised  Philosophy  as  that  in  abs- 
traction which  its  own  history  is  in  concretion ;  but 
they  hardly  beheved  him  in  earnest.  They  saw  here 
and  there  some  analogy  between  certain  of  the  cate- 
gories hi  abstract  Logic,  and  certain  of  the  actual  doc- 
trines of  the  historical  philosophers,  Ionic,  Italic, 
Eleatic,  &c.  ;  but  they  never  supposed  that  the  Logical 
progress  was  to  be  considered  as  strictly  parallel  with 
the  Historical  progress  ;  still  less  did  they  suppose  that 
the  conception  was  continued  into  modern  philosophy ; 
and  least  of  all  that  that  pecuhar  Logic  of  Hegel  con- 
tained a  demonstration  of  its  own  derivation  from  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.     They  believed,  on  the  contrary, 

understood   Ihfir    age,    instead   of  concerned,  must  submit  to  the  or- 

thi-usting   the    negative    on    Faith,  dinary   imperfections   of  empirical 

they  would  have  demonstrated  to  form,  it  can  still  irrefutably  rest  its 

Understanding   its  mere  blindness  authority  on  the  inspiration  of  its 

to  the  affirmative,  and  would  thus  inaiter,   and  strengthen   itself  into 

consequently,   instead   of   bringing  safety  and  secmity  by  a  conjunctive 

misery  to  the  happy,  have  brought  reference  to  the  supernatural  and 

happiness  to   the  miserable.     It  is  revelatory  character  of  history  in 

the  business  of  no  man  now-a-days  particular  and  the  world  in  general, 

to  continue  the  Aufkliirung.     We  as  well  as  to  the  demonstration  of 

acknowledge  what  it  has  done  for  Reason  in  the  new  philosophy.     It 

us,   but  we  go   our  own  way  the  is  the  business  of  to-day  to  bind 

while.     No  negative  criticism  of  the  up  our  still-dripping  wounds,  and 

letter  shall  longer  blind  us  to  the  not  to   continue   piercing  us  with 

affirmative  of  the  spirit.     If  Chris-  the  cold  point  of   Eighteenth-cen- 

tiauity,  so  far  as  external  history  is  tnry  Enlightenment. 
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that  the  former  was  a  system  sui  generis,  an  edifice  apart 
— a  system  and  edifice  independent  of  all  other  systems 
and  edifices,  whether  of  Kant  or  others.  One  feels  that 
this  allegation  must  expect  opposition,  however.  The 
connexion  of  the  Hegelian  system  with  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  not  been  ignored  by  subsequent  German 
students  and  critics,  but  again  and  again  formally 
maintained.  Haym,  for  example,  in  the  very  second 
paragraph  of  his  book  avers,  '  as  it  (the  philosophy  of 
Hegel)  is  the  history  of  philosophy  in  nuce,  so  it  is 
philosophy  in  mice.'  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  say 
in  any  more  direct  fashion  that  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
is  the  history  of  philosophy.  Still,  it  is  to  be  asserted 
here  that  the  connexion  of  the  system  of  Hegel  with 
history  is  understood  in  a  very  different  sense  by  Haym 
from  that  which  we  suppose  ourselves  at  present  to 
entertain.  Haym,  after  all,  has  not  attained  to  the  truth 
as  regards  Hegel ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  whole  work 
can  only  be  styled  a  laborious  failure.  Haym  repre- 
sents the  system  of  Hegel  as  something  quite  arbitrary 
and  artificial,  which  has  arisen  in  obedience  to  a  desire 
to  make  the  Eeal  harmonise  with  the  Ideal,  and  ac- 
cording to  conceptions  of  Grecian  symmetry.  This, 
the  result  of  Haym,  is  a  complete  and  total  mistake : 
Haym  makes  Hegel  act  on  an  extei'nal  motive,  whereas 
Hegel  really  acted  on  one  internal ;  Haym  makes 
Hegel  to  labour  consciously  towards  an  ideal  object, 
whereas  Hegel  worked  consciously  towards  a  real 
object.  Hegel,  in  fact,  takes  philosophy,  actual  philo- 
sophy, as  it  comes  to  him  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling,  and  remoulds  it  onwards  on  its  own  objective 
principles,  and  not  on  his  own  subjective  ones — just 
as  Kant  receiving  philosophy  from  Hume,  attempted 
honestly  to   mould   it   onwards  thence.     Eosenkranz 
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and  Schwegler  seem  equally  out  with  Haym  on  these 
points. 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Hes  here  will  consist 
in  this, — that,  after  all  other  explanations,  Hegel  has 
remained  as  obscure  and  unintelligible  as  ever  ;  whereas 
— as  we  presume,  that  is — after  the  explanation  con- 
tained here,  the  Hegehan  system  will  Irenceforth  be 
found  everywhere  accessible,  everywhere  penetrable. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  this  contrast  between  words  and 
the  meaning  of  words.  Haym's  words  are  perfect ; 
they  seem  to  state  the  case  quite  as  directly  as  those  of 
Hegel :  yet  they  refer  to  facts  widely  different,  and  the 
full  force  and  application  of  Hegel's  words  have  only 
now  been  explained.  Neither  was  it  from  Hegel's  own 
words  in  reference  to  Logic  being  that  in  abstraction 
Avhich  the  history  of  philosophy  is  in  concretion,  that 
the  light  of  the  true  meaning  rose  on  my  own  mind. 
This  light  was  only  a  consequence  of  vision  into  the 
Kantian  deduction  of  the  categories,  of  vision  into 
thought  and  its  externahsation  which  became  thus  the 
universe,  of  vision  into  the  assumption  by  Hegel  of 
that  point  of  view,  and  of  a  widening  perception  of  a 
universal  application  of  this  principle  everywhere  in 
the  writings  of  Hegel.  Perceiving  that  Hegel  had  dis- 
cerned externalisation  of  the  multiple  of  the  category 
to  be  the  real  burthen  of  the  industry  of  Kant,  I  con- 
ceived this  discernment  would  constitute  to  Hegel  his 
own  subj  ective. /irsi,  and  I  sought  to  get  on  the  trail  of 
the  actual  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  those  gradual 
steps  from  this  first  which  terminated  in  his  own  full- 
formed,  apparently  wholly  insulated,  apparently  all  but 
impenetrable,  extraordinary  system.  This  trail  I  thought 
would  be  most  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  his  Subjective 
Logic.     I  set  to  read  this  with  this  notion,  and  there 
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went  up  to  me  the  sudden  light :  why,  that  abstract 
characterisation  means  Kant,  this-  again  Fichte  and 
Schelhng,  and  that  other  Hegel  himself ;  in  fact,  it  just 
expresses  the  development  of  the  Begriff ;  there  it  is 
An  sich  with  Kant,  here  Fur  sic/i  with  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling,  and  there,  finally,  it  is  Afi  undfiir  sich  with  Hegel : 
that  so  abstract  paragraph,  in  short,  is  the  history  in 
nuce  of  Philosophy  in  Germany !  !  Now  here  the  key 
was  complete,  and  a  realisation  effected  of  the  words 
of  Hegel  in  a  field  and  with  a  literality  of  which  Haym 
had  never  dreamed. 

In  this  there  hes  a  correction  for  those  who  are  per- 
petually iindmg  the  historical  views  of  the  great  masters 
perfectly  anticipated  in  crumbs  of  their  predecessors  : 
for  in  the  light  of  a  subsequent  idea  words  may  readily 
seem  to  convey  that  of  which,  as  written  and  when 
written,  they  had  not  the  remotest  glimpse.  The 
industry  that  would  attribute  the  merit  of  the  new 
light  to  the  preceding  perfectly  dark  words  is  vulgar, 
mean,  ignoble,  false  and  fraudiilent  in  various  ways  :  it 
is  false  and  fraudrdent,  for  example,  to  the  great  his- 
torical name  in  its  injustice  ;  and  it  is  false  and  fraudu- 
lent in  that  it  seeks  to  procure  for  itself  the  credit  of 
research  and  the  glory  of  originality.  Thus,  here, 
words  may  be  found  in  many  writers  directly  enun- 
ciative  of  the  connexion  of  Hegel's  philosophy  with 
the  history  of  philosophy — such  words  are  perfectly 
direct  there  in  his  own  works — at  the  same  time 
that  these  writers  themselves  had  no  perception  of 
the  close  and  Hteral  application  which  we  have  just 
affirmed. 

How  striking  the  course  of  thought :  Substance, 
Causality,  Eeciprocity,  Begriff,  Idee  !  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Fichte,  ScheUing, 
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Hegel,  are  all  there.  The  reciprocity  lay  in  Kant,  who 
altered  the  relative  positions  of  subject  and  object, 
and  thus  was  the  notion,  the  notion  of  reciprocity,  an 
sick.  In  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  notion  of  reciprocity 
passes  into  its  differences  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity, 
and  becomes /mV  sich.  Kant  is  the  notion  in  immediate 
or  mriversal  form ;  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  notion  in 
particular  form.  But  it  is  Hegel  who  takes  the  notion 
of  reciprocity  as  such,  who  converts  it  into  the  an  und 
fur  sich,  the  concrete  singular,  and  exhibits  it  every- 
where as  the  substantial,  original  creative  cell,  and  as 
the  substantial,  original,  universal  system  of  cells — the 
Idee. 

To  shut  up  Hegel  in  a  phrase  seemed  possible  only 
in  the  far  future  :  yet  what  virtually  sums  Hegel,  is 
pretty  accurately  conveyed  by  the  phrase,  the  notional 
reciprocity  of  a  single  disjunctive  sphere. 

C. 

The  opening  determinations  of  the  system  present 
themselves  so  abruptly,  that  one  is  apt  to  ask  :  How  did 
Hegel  come  upon  them  ?  Cannot  they  be  connected 
in  some  ordinary  way  with  ordinary  thought  ?  Is  there 
no  means  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  ourselves 
here  and  Hegel  there  ?  Hegel  very  rightly  asserts  that 
all  this  is  discoverable  just  in  what  the  notion  of  a 
Beginning  brings  with  it,  and  it  may  be  recommended 
to  everyone  to  think  out  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view  for  himself :  still,  Avhat  the  above  questions  indicate 
as  the  want  of  the  inexperienced  reader  is  to  be  found 
in  the  genesis  of  Hegel  from  Kant,  and  in  the  successive 
notions  which  arose  to  the  former  in  the  progress  of 
that  genesis. 
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The  Categories  in  Kant  had  a  burthen,  a  manifold, 
an  ingest,  a  matter  of  their  own.  They  and  this  matter, 
though  subjective  in  origin,  though  in  us,  projected 
themselves  out  there  into  the  objects,  and  came  back  to 
us  (in  sensation)  with  the  objects  and  in  the  objects, 
forming  in  fact,  though  unconsciously  to  us,  a  most 
important,  or  the  most  important,  portion  of  the  objects. 
This  is  the  first  thought  that,  conceivably,  rose  to  Hegel 
in  the  genesis  in  question  ;  and  he  may  be  supposed  to 
express  it  to  himself  thus :  The  object  is  formed  by 
me,  wholly  by  me ;  for  the  thing-in-itself  which  has 
been  left  as  an  unknown  noumenon  by  Kant,  is  but  an 
abstraction,  and  exists  not.  Wliat  is,  is  my  sensation, 
in  my  Space  and  Time,  in  my  Categories,  and  in  my 
Ego.  But  each  Ego  as  Ego  is  identical  with  my  Ego 
as  Ego.  What  substantially  is,  then,  what  necessarily 
is,  what  universally  is — what,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tion of  particular  Subjects  or  Egos,  objectively  is,  is — 
Sensation  in  the  net  of  Space  and  Time  ganghonised 
into  the  Categories.  All  is  ideal,  then ;  but  this  ideal 
element  (the  common  element  that  remains  to  every 
subject  on  elimination  of  the  individual  subject)  can 
only  be  named  an  objective  one.  Now  in  this  objective 
element  there  are  two  parts — one  capable  of  being 
described  as  sensuous,  and  the  other  as  intellectual. 
"But  these  two  parts  are  not  wholly  discrepant  and 
heterogeneous.  The  sensuous  part,  for  example,  is  but 
a  copy,  but  an  externalisation  of  the  intellectual  part. 
The  former  is  but  the  other  of  the  latter.  The  latter, 
then,  is  the  more  important,  and  contains  all  that,  essen- 
tially and  substantially,  its  other  is.  In  such  relation, 
indeed,  its  other  is  to  it  as  nothing.  Neglecting  the 
other,  or  the  copy,  then,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to 
the  categories,  to  the  intellectual  part,  to  the  inner  part, 
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of  which  the  other  is  but  the  other,  or,  what  is  the 
same  things  a  repetition  sensuously  and  outwardly. 

Well,  these  categories  declare  themselves  at  once  as 
objective  thoughts.  So  far  as  there  is  an  out,  they  are 
out  there  objectively  in  the  world  ;  or  the  world  is 
made  on  these  categories,  on  these  thoughts.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  Hegelian  thought :  the  category  is 
objective,  is  in  the  object  or  forms  the  object.  To  know 
all  the  categories,  then,  would  be  to  know  all  the 
thoughts  which  formed  the  universe — to  know  all  the 
thoughts,  indeed,  which  are  the  universe.  But  such 
knowledge,  conceriring  as  it  does  the  thoughts  of  God, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  knowledge  of  God  himsehf. 

From  this  scheme  it  wih  be  evident,  how  completely 
all  that  is  peculiarly  Hegelian  lay  already  in  the  find- 
ings of  Kant. 

But  to  look  more  closely,  we  may  say  that  dkectl_y 
this  light  went  up  to  Hegel,  it  would  naturally  and 
necessarily  be  the  categories  that  would  engross  all  his 
attention — the  categories  of  Kant.  What  were  they  ? 
Where  had  Kant  got  them  ?  How  had  Kant  mani- 
pulated them  ?  Could  nothing  more  be  made  of  them  ? 
Here,  surely,  was  a  most  promising  field  for  an  aspirant 
to  the  honours  of  philosophy  ;  and  most  thoroughly,  it 
must  be  said,  was  it  ransacked,  and  turned  over,  and 
re-modelled,  and  re-made,  and  re-presented  by  Hegel. 
Ee-presented  indeed,  so  that  any  trace  of  the  original, 
or  any  trace  of  connexion  with  the  original,  appeared 
irreparably  obliterated,  absolutely  effaced.  The  same 
work  which  established  Hegel,  however,  serves  also  to 
discover  him ;  and  this  is  the  thorough  and  laborious 
and  persevering  investigation  of  that  which  is  the 
hardest  part, — the  part  too  universally  neglected, — but 
the  essential  part,  the  essential  and  central  secret  indeed 
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of  tlie  whole  system,  of  Kant — the  deduction  of  the 
Categories. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  Hegel  here, 
the  manner  in  which,  when  led  to  the  subject,  he  speaks 
of  these  categories  of  Kant.  By  way  of  example,  let  us 
refer  to  a  very  remarkable  Note  which  occurs  in  the 
'  Allegemeine  Eintheilung  '  of  his  Logic  (Berlin,  1833, 
pp.  52, 53).  The  correlative  text  runs  thus  :  '  Kant  has,  in 
latter  times,  set  opposite  to  what  has  been  usually  named 
Logic,  another  Logic,  a  transcendental  Logic  namely. 
That  which  has  been  here  named  objective  Logic  would 
correspond  in  part  to  that  which  with  him  is  the  trans- 
cendental Logic.  He  distinguishes  it  from  what  he  names 
universal  Logic  in  such  wise  that  it  (a)  considers  the 
notions  which  refer  themselves  a  j^riori  to  objects,  and 
consequently  does  not  abstract  from  the  whole  matter  of 
objective  knowledge,  or  that  it  contains  the  rules  of  the 
pure  thinking  of  an  object,  and  (/3)  at  the  same  time 
relates  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  so  far  as  it  (our 
knowledge)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects.  It  is  to 
this  second  side  that  the  philosophical  interest  of  Kant 
is  exclusively  directed.  His  main  thought  is,  to  vindicate 
the  categories  for  self-consciousness,  as  for  the  subjective 
Ego.  In  consequence  of  the  direction  thus  imposed, 
the  view  remains  standing  fast  within  consciousness 
audits  antithesis  [of  an  object  and  subject,  to  wit]  ;  and 
besides  the  empirical  element  of  sensation  and  percep- 
tion, it  has  something  else  left  over  which  is  not  entailed 
and  determined  by  thinking  Self-consciousness,  a  Thing- 
in-itself,  a  sometliing  foreign  and  external  to  thought ; 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  Abstractum,  as 
Thing-in-itself,  is  itself  only  a  product  of  thought,  and 
that,  too,  only  abstracting  thought.'  The  Note  itself 
runs  thus  : — '  I  may  mention  that  I  take  frequent  notice 
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in  this  work  of  tlae  Kantian  philosophy  (which  to  many 
may  seem  superfluous),  because  this  philosophy — its 
inore  particular  character  as  well  as  the  individual  parts 
of  the  execution  may  be  considered  as  they  may  in  this 
work  or  elsewhere — constitutes  the  base  and  starting- 
pomt  of  later  German  Pliilosophy,  and  this  its  merit 
remains  undetr acted  from  by  what  may  be  excepted  to 
in  its  regard.  In  the  objective  Logic  frequent  reference 
requires  to  be  made  to  it  for  this  reason  also,  that  it 
enters  into  particular  consideration  of  important,  more 
special  sides  of  the  logical  element,  while  later  discus- 
sions of  philosophy  have,  on  the  contrary,  paid  httle 
heed  to  this  (the  Logical  element),  have  partly  indeed 
exhibited  in  its  regard  often  only  a  barbarous — but 
not  unrevenged — contempt.  The  philosophising  which 
is  the  most  widely  extended  among  us,  passes  not  be- 
yond the  Kantian  results,  that  reason  can  come  to  know 
no  true  material  content,  and  as  regards  absolute  truth 
that  we  are  to  be  directed  to  Behef.  In  this  philoso- 
phising, however,  the  beginning  is  immediately  made 
Avith  that  which  in  Kant  is  the  result,  and  consequently 
the  preceding  executive  development,  which  is  itself  a 
philosophical  Cognition,  and  from  which  the  result 
issues,  is  cut  off  beforehand.  The  Kantian  philosophj^ 
serves  thus  as  a  bolster  for  indolence  of  thought,  which 
quiets  itself  with  this,  that  all  is  already  proved  and 
done  with.  For  actual  knowledge,  and  a  definite  real 
something  of  thought  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  such 
steiile  and  arid  self-tranquillisation,  appKcation,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  made  to  the  mentioned  preceding  executive 
development.'  Now,  in  the  passage  from  the  text,  the 
Hegelian  objective  Logic  is  said  to  correspond  partly  to 
the  Kantian  transcendental  Logic.  This,  then,  in  one 
])oint  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  an  admission  of 
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the  one  system  being  partly  derived  from  the  other. 
The  remarl^,  hovs^ever,  is  casual  and  general,  and,  taking 
into  its  scope,  as  it  does,  the  whole  of  the  transcen- 
dental Logic  without  restriction  to  the  deduction  of 
the  categories,  it  really  gives  no  hint  that  would  lead 
anyone  to  put  any  stress  on  the  connexion,  or  expect 
anything  further  from  its  development  than  what  lay 
on  the  surface,  viz.,  that  the  categories  of  Hegel  in- 
cluded, among  others,  those  of  Kant.  No  such  remark 
could  give  the  shghtest  intimation  of  the  secret  that 
lay  for  discovery  in  the  deduction  of  the  categories. 
The  two  points  which  are  stated  in  characterisation  of 
the  position  of  Kant,  are  in  reality  identical.  They 
are  given  quite  in  the  language  of  Kant,  and  not  a 
trace  of  that  turn  which  made  them  Hegel's  can  be 
found  in  them.  Hegel  passes  hghtly  over  them,  indeed, 
to  state  that  Kant's  leadmg  thought  is  to  vindicate  the 
categories  for  the  subjective  Ego  (that  is,  as  functions 
of  th«  subjective  Ego),  and  he  concludes  by  alluding 
to  the  defective  and  inconsistent  nature  of  the  Kantian 
theory.  JSTo  one  from  such  writing  could  believe  that 
Hegel  was  aware  that  any  particular  advantage  had 
accrued  to  him  from  the  Kantian  system ;  and  when 
one  reads  the  bitter,  relentless,  wholly  unrespecting 
criticism  with  which  we  find  Kant  perpetually  assailed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  Hegel's  unabridged 
Logic,  the  very  last  idea  that  would  occur  to  anyone 
would  be  that  the  system  of  Hegel  is  contained  all  but 
ready-formed  in  the  system  of  Kant — that  it  emerged, 
indeed,  from  the  same  almost  at  a  scratch  of  the  nail. 
Nay,  it  is  Kant's  treatment  of  these  very  categories  (to 
which  Hegel  owes  all)  that  Hegel,  nevertheless,  censures 
the  oftenest  and  the  most  unexceptively.  A  page  further 
on  than  the  last  just  quoted,  for  example,  we  find  Hegel 
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expressing  himself  as  follows  : — '  Inasmuch  now  as  the 
interest  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  so- 
called  transcendentality  of  the  Categories,  the  result  of 
their  treatment  issued  void  ;  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
without  the  abstract  relation  to  Ego  common  to  all, 
as  regards  their  nature  as  against  and  their  relation 
as  towards  one  another,  has  not  been  made  an  object 
of  consideration ;  the  knowledge  of  their  nature,  there- 
fore, has  not  found  itself  in  the  smallest  furthered  by  this 
philosophy :  what  alone  is  interesting  in  this  connexion 
presents  itself  in  the  critique  of  the  Ideas.'  How  very 
misleading  all  this  writing  is  !  We  know  that  the  Ideas 
are  universally  considered  less  satisfactory  than  the  Cate- 
gories ;  yet  Hegel,  when  blaming  the  latter,  can  bestow 
a  word  of  praise  on  the  former !  Impossible  to  think, 
then,  that  Hegel  lies  so  very  completely  in  these  very 
categories !  Again,  Hegel  is  perpetually  telUng  us  that 
all  his  divisions  into  Books,  Sections,  Chapters,  &c.,  are 
only  something  external,  something  added  as  mere  con- 
venient rubric  for  reference  after  the  system  itself  has 
of  itself  run  through  all  its  own  moments.  Who  can 
think  otherwise,  then,  than  that  this  system  is  a  peculiar 
life,  a  life  of  its  own,  and  a  life  apart  .P  Who  for  a 
single  moment  would  be  tempted  to  susjaect  that  in 
Kant,  too,  lay  the  principle  and  principles  of  these  divi- 
sions, which  must  have  all  presented  themselves  to  Hegel 
not  after  the  system,  but  wholly  beforehand  ?  But  let 
us  look  at  the  Note  now. 

Here  he  acknowledges  the  philosophy  of  Kant  to  be 
the  basis  and  the  starting-point  of  the  later  German 
philosophy.  But  cela  va  sans  dire — who  does  not  know 
that  ?  Is  it  not  common-place  that  Fichte  rose  out  of 
Kant,  and  so  on?  Does  the  acknowledgment  lead  in  the 
slightest  to  a  perception  of  the  peculiar  obligations  of 
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Hegel  to  Kant  ?  Not  by  any  means  :  he  apologises  for 
his  frequent  notice  of  Kant,  '  which  may  appear  to  many 
quite  superfluous^  and  the  award  lie  extends  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  is  made  magnanimous  by  allusion 
to  the  defects  of  its  execution  and  particular  details  ! 
In  fact,  not  any  particular  derivation  of  Hegel  from 
Kant,  but  just  the  trivially  current  derivation  of  Fichte 
and  of  German  philosophy  in  vague  generality  from 
Kant,  is  what  Hegel's  words  would  naturally  call  up  to 
any  reader  here.  Again,  he  admits  that  Kant  enters 
more  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  Logic  than 
later  philosophers.  But  we  recollect  that  ti'anscendental 
Logic  is  on  the  very  outside  of  the  book  of  Kant ;  the 
admission,  too,  is  quite  shght  and  general ;  and  so  Hegel's 
observation  here  passes  as  one  quite  superfluous  and 
of  no  importance.  He  points  out  then,  that  later 
philosophers  have  begun  "with  the  Kantian  result — 
which  result  again  is  misleadingly  (and  largely  untruly) 
characterised  in  terms  of  censure — and  have  dispensed 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  preceding  execution.  But 
this  execution  is  philosophical  cognition,  and  the  advan- 
tao-e  of  a  retm^n  to  it  is  hinted.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  prompt  any  inference  of  the  particular  truth  of 
the  case  relatively  to  Hegel.  Observe,  however,  the 
three  words  which  are  isolated  from  the  rest  by  dashes, 
— '  but  not  unrevenged ; ' — they  refer  to  the  contempt 
of  later  German  philosophers  with  respect  to  Logic.  It 
is  not  Logic  in  general  that  is  in  Hegel's  head  at  this 
moment,  however.  No  ;  what  is  really  there  is  the 
deduction  of  the  categories,  and  '  not  unrevenged  '  is  a 
chuckle  aside  over  what  he  (Hegel)  has  gained  and  they 
(Fichte  and  ScheUing)  have  lost  in  that  regard.  This 
seems  very  clear  as  soon  as  the  real  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  Kant  and  Hegel  is  seen  into. 
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But  none  of  these  words,  whether  in  the  text  or  the 
note,  would  have  given  the  slightest  intimation  of  their 
home  meaning  to  anyone  as  yet  ignorant  of  that  rela- 
tion:  and  much  less  would  they  have  revealed  that 
relation.  They  are  of  such  a  nature,  however,  that 
they  seem  to  shelter  Hegel  from  the  possible  charge  of 
injustice  to  Kant,  and  of  having  meanly  concealed  the 
true  nature  of  his  vast  obhgations  to  Kant — when  these 
obligations  shall  have  otherwise  become  knoivn.  They 
certainly  contain  the  truth  implicitly ;  they  are  very  far, 
however,  from  expressing  the  truth  explicitly ;  and 
Hegel  must  for  ever  bear  the  brand  of  having  grudged 
the  light.  These  words,  it  is  true,  are  not  the  only  ones 
used  by  Hegel  when  he  has  his  own  relation  to  Kant 
in  his  mind  :  there  occur  here  and  there  others — espe- 
cially in  '  Vom  BegrifF  im  Allgemeinen  ' — which,  like 
these,  amount  to  admissions,  but  act  the  part  neither  of 
revelation  nor  acknowledgment  till  he  who  reads  them 
has  contrived,  to  obtain  for  himself  the  necessary  light 
from  elsewhere. 

The  scheme  of  the  Kantian  categories  we  have 
already  presented  in  such  form,  that  no  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Hegel  can  possibly  help  exclaiming, 
Why,  Hegel  is  all  there  !  Hegel  certainly  owes  to  Kant 
his  main  principles  in  every  way,  and  his  leading  views 
in  general.  Hegel,  to  be  sure,  is  an  intellect  of  irre- 
sistible force,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exposition,  there 
occur  infinite  originahties,  infinite  new  hghts,  which  are 
of  the  greatest  import  to  the  development  of  thought 
and  the  future  history,  probably,  of  the  world.  The 
looking  at  Apperception,  the  Categories,  the  intellectual 
manifold  of  these  and  the  sensuous  one  of  Space  and 
Time,  Sensation,  Free-will,  the  Antinomies,  the  Ideas, 
the  Notions  of  Eeflexiou — the  looking  at  these  and 
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Other  such,  the  materials  of  the  inexhaustibly  rich 
Kant,  in  an  objective  manner,  was  a  most  happy  light 
that  went  up  to  Hegel,  and  quite  comparable  to  that 
light  which  went  up  to  Kant  out  of  the  materials  of 
Hume.  And  how  interesting  these  hghts  are  !  The 
light  that  went  up  to  Hume  out  of  Locke,  is  as  his- 
torically visible  as  those  two  others  ;  and  the  true 
nature  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy 
will  never  be  understood  as  it  is,  by  the  student  of 
philosophy,  till  these  hghts  go  up  to  him  in  the  same 
way  they  went  up  to  their  first  possessors.  As  regards 
Hegel,  too,  some  rays  of  the  Hght  that  rose  up  to  him 
apparently  all  out  of  Kant,  must  be  attributed,  as  we 
have  said  already,  to  Pichte  and  Schelling.  The  objec- 
tivising  of  the  Categories  and  thek  system  constituted 
probably,  m  the  main,  the  hght  that  made  Hegel.  Such 
implicit  admissions,  as  we  have  seen,  then,  cannot  screen 
Hegel  from  the  reproach  of  mgratitude  to  Kant — in- 
gratitude, rude,  coarse,  brutal  in  its  expression — or  from 
the  macula  of  mean  and  interested  concealment — a 
macula  not  one  whit  hghtened  or  lessened  by  this,  that 
the  concealment  was  calculated  to  become,  if  need 
were,  a  grudging  and  equivocal  revealment.  That  utter 
insulation  of  Hegel,  that  absolute  inaccessibihty  which 
has  remained  so  long  obdurate,  that  impenetrable  hard- 
ness of  form  and  speech — we  may  regard  all  this — 
though  a  peculiar  dialect  was  inevitable — as  to  some 
extent  matter  of  intention.  It  is  certain  Hegel  saw 
that  he  was  not  understood ;  and  it  is  now  equaUy 
certain  that,  with  a  word  about  his  derivation  from 
Kant,  he  might  have  made  all  easy  at  once.  He  was 
surprised  by  sudden  death,  however,  at  a  time  of  hfe 
when  he  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  hved, 
say,  at  least  some  ten  years  longer;  and  it  is  quite 
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possible  that,  had  he  been  spared,  he  might  have  con- 
descended to  explain  the  enigma  and  have  kindly 
vouchsafed  us  some  mitigation  of  the  hardness  of  his 
forms  and  dialect. 

It  is  not  to  be  unconsidered,  either,  that  the  German 
polemical  tone  is  of  a  coarser  nature  generally  than 
would  be  tolerable  in  England.  Hegel,  in  one  of  his 
papers  and  in  so  many  words,  calls  some  one  '  a  har ! ' 
Hegel,  indeed,  is,  m  this  respect,  always  consistent  with 
himself,  and  Kant  and  the  individual  just  alluded  to  are 
by  no  means  exceptions.  Hegel's  polemical  tone  every- 
where is  always  of  the  hardest,  of  the  most  unsparing — ■ 
always,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  most  unmincing  and 
butt-end  description.  One  has  but  to  think  of  all 
occasions  on  which  his  biographer  allows  us  to  see 
Hegel  in  conflict,  to  become  aware  of  a  general  bearing 
quite  correspondent  to  the  burthen  of  what  has  been 
already  said.  We  hear  of  him,  for  example,  apropos 
of  one  of  his  most  fiiendly  fellow-professors,  who,  in 
the  programme  of  the  session,  had  presumed  to  recom- 
mend to  his  students — out  of  love — a  work  of  Hegel : 
Ave  hear  of  him  when  in  conflict  with  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  manner  in  which 
Hegel,  in  liis  public  lectures,  had  expressed  himself  in 
respect  to  a  mouse  which  was  supposed  to  have  nibbled 
the  Host :  we  hear  of  him  in  his  literary  or  philosophic 
societies  :  and  on  all  such  occasions,  we  cannot  help 
getting  to  think  of  Hegel  as  of  a  man  of  an  audacious 
stomach — as  of  a  man  of  a  bold,  truculent,  and  unliesi- 
tating  self-will.  His  attitude  to  ScheUing  bears  this 
well  out  also.  We  saw  already,  how  he  broke  ground, 
when  his  time  had  come,  by  writing  to  Schelling — in 
what  calculated  manner,  and  with  what  probable  views. 
Well,  once  in  Jena,  we  have  to  see  him  a  declared  Schel- 
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lingian.  He  starts  forward  at  once  to  the  front,  indeed, 
as  tlie  most  zealous  and  pugnacious  of  disciples,  and  he 
fights  for  his  master  with  all  the  imhesitating  brass  of 
an  advocate  by  special  retainer.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, when  Hegel  can  dispense  with  prominence  on 
another  man's  height,  the  manner  in  which  he  '  says  ' 
himself  '  loose  '  from  Schelhng  is  as  hard,  ruthless,  and 
determined  as  is  well  conceivable.  This  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  preface  to  the  Phaenomenology,  a  work  which, 
previous  to  its  publication,  Schelhng  told  its  author  he 
looked  forward  to  as  the  deepest  work  of  the  age ! 
That  hard  heart  of  Hegel,  that  relented  not,  at  such 
Avords,  to  mitigate  his  preface  !  and  to  Schelhng  what 
bitter  commentary  on  his  own  expectations  that  preface 
must  have  seemed !  Many  years  later,  again,  the  manner 
in  which  Hegel  writes  to  his  wife  of  his  having  unex- 
pectedly met  Schelhng  at  a  watering-place,  seems  a 
sneer  somehow,  a  sneer  that  teUs  the  whole  story  of 
what  Schelhng  must  have  thought  Hegel  at  first,  and  of 
what  Schelhng  must  have  thought  Hegel  at  last.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  when  Hegel  was  exhibit- 
ing the  most  fervid  zeal  for  Schelhng,  and  demonstrating 
with  an  air  of  perfect  conviction  the  advance  which 
Schelling's  position  constituted,  as  compared  not  only 
with  that  of  Eichte,  but  with  that  of  Kant  also — at 
that  very  moment  he  had  in  his  desk  the  first  sketch 
■of  his  own  system,  a  system  that  lay  directly  in  that  of 
Kant,  a  system  that  proved  the  contempt  entertained 
by  ScheUing  for  the  execution  and  details  of  Kant,  and 
for  Loo-ic  in  general  to  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
'  not  unrevenged.'  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  Hegelian 
iron,  then,  to  kick  out  of  sight  the  ladders  of  his  rise, 
to  provide  for  self,  to  take  measures  afar  off,  and  to  set 
deep  plans  for  the  reahsation  and  particularisation  of 
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Self.  His  attitude  in  later  years  to  Government  coheres 
with  the  same  view.  It  certainly  lay  in  the  nature  of 
his  philosophy  to  profess  Constitutional  Conservatism 
and  perliorresce  the  usually  inconsiderate  and  shallow 
innovator  of  prejudice  and  passion  ;  but  to  connect 
j  himself  so  closely,  as  he  did,  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
day,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  their  fee'd  and  recognised 
fighting-man,  their  retained  gladiator,  their  staunch  bull- 
dog of  philosophy  on  hke — it  was  in  the  nature  of  his 
own  self-seeking  that  this  lay.  Let  us  study  and  appre- 
ciate Hegel,  indeed,  as  long  and  deeply  as  we  may,  a 
tone  will  chng  to  him  that  still  brings  somehow  in- 
voluntarily to  the  palate  '  savour  of  poisonous  brass.' 

The  insulation  of  Hegel,  then,  the  rubbing  out  of 
his  own  footsteps,  the  removal  of  all  preliminary  and 
auxiliary  scaffolding,  the  concealment  generally — de- 
spite a  certain  equivocal  revealment — of  Ms  relation  to 
Kant,  must  be  pronounced,  in  great  part  at  least,  an 
operation  of  prepense  calculation  and  intentional  design. 
This  operation  it  is  our  present  business  here  to  render 
abortive  ;  and  the  means  to  this  he  in  a  statement  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  Kantian  Categories,  of  the 
special  hght  that  went  up  to  Hegel  in  their  regard,  and 
of  his  probable  steps  and  mode  of  transit  from  this  hght 
to  his  complete  system.  It  was  Avith  this  statement  we 
were  engaged,  when  called  off  to  animadvert  on  the  blame 
which,  dashed  somewhat  by  certain  considerations,  must 
attach  to  Hegel,  of  an  interested  disownment  of  Kant 
and  concealment  of  the  first  steps  of  his  own  operations. 

What  they  were — where  they  had  been  got — these 
Categories,  then, — this  Avas  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
They  were  derived  from  the  various  classes  of  proposi- 
tions, as  these  propositions  presented  themselves  in  the 
ordinaiy  text-books  of  technical  or  Aristotelian  Loo-ic. 
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The  various  kinds  of  propositions  (or  judgments)  Kant 
conceived  must  relate  to  the  various  kinds  of  tlie  act 
of  the  faculty  of  Judgment  itself,  or  to  the  various 
functions  of  this  faculty.  The  functions  of  this  faculty, 
then,  in  such  case,  were  either  Quantitative,  Quahtative, 
Eelative,  or  Modal.  As  Quantitative,  again,  they  were 
either  Universal,  Particular,  or  Singular;  as  Qualitative, 
either  Affirmative,  Kegative,  or  Limitative  ;  as  Eelative, 
either  Categoric,  Hypothetic,  or  Disjunctive;  and  as 
Modal,  either  Problematic,  Assertoric,  or  Apodictic. 
But  full  details  occur  in  the  special  consideration  of 
Kant  himself,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is 
sufHcient  to  state  now  that  Kant  transformed  the 
technical  classes  of  propositions  into  functions  of  judg- 
ment, and  into  certain  a  priori  ground-notions  of  syn- 
thesis, correspondent  to  these  functions,  and  resultant 
from  them.  Here,  then,  we  see  what  the  Categories  are 
and  where  they  were  got. 

But  Kant  similarly  transformed  the  technical  classes 
of  Syllogisms  into  certain  a  priori  ground-notions  of 
Synthesis  which  he  named  the  Ideas.  The  function  of 
these  Ideas  was  only  Eegulative,  whereas  that  of  the 
Categories  was  Constitutive.  But,  what  is  the  im- 
portant point  for  us  at  present,  the  former  are  a  vitah- 
sation  of  Eeason,  while  the  latter  perform  the  same 
service  for  Judgment.  To  technical  or  formal  Logic, 
then,  was  it  plainly  that  Hegel  was  referred,  when  he 
sought  to  investigate  the  Categories,  and  endeavour,  by 
the  completion  of  their  system,  to  complete  the  system 
also  of  ground-thoughts,  which  not  only  permeated  and 
arranged  the  universe,  but  which  actually  constituted 
and  created  it,  all  that  held  of  Sense  being  but  a  copy 
and  repetition  of  all  that  held  of  Intellect. 

In  this  search  Hegel  found  himself,  even  as  regards 
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the  Categories  and  Ideas,  to  make  many  modifications. 
Still  in  Judgment  and  Eeason  lie  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  forestalled  by  Kant.  There  was  one  division  of 
Logic,  however,  which  still  lay  virgin  and  untouched 
by  Kant,  the  First  namely,  or  that  which  has  been  in- 
scribed Simple  Apprehension.  WeU,  as  Kant  had  been 
so  successful  with  Judgment  and  Eeason,  it  was  at  least 
possible  that  a  like  success  might  attend  an  investigation 
of  Simple  Apprehension  also,  if  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  and  directed  by  the  same  view.  But  Kant's 
Categories  were  Notions  and,  as  Notions,  ought  to  belong 
to  Simple  Apprehension.  There  was  thus  a  connexion 
between  Simple  Apprehension  and  Judgment ;  they 
were  not  wholly  isolated  and  incommunicable  ;  the 
forms  of  the  one  might  pass  into  the  forms  of  the 
other ;  the  one,  indeed,  might  be  but  a  gradation  of 
the  other.  Here  we  have  in  perfection  one  of  the  most 
special  and  pecuhar  of  all  the  Hegelian  levers.  Kant 
himself  blindly  expressed  this  in  relating  the  Categories 
to  Apperception  or  Self- consciousness  :  he  failed  to  per- 
ceive that,  as  Notions,  they  might  have  been  set  down 
as  ground-acts  of  Apprehension,  and  that  Apprehension 
then  might  be  set  identical  with  Apperception  or  Self- 
consciousness.  Had  Kant  seen  this,  he  would  probably 
have  utilised  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  adopted  into  his 
system,  the  whole  body  of  Technical  Logic. 

But  again,  the  Categories  are  generahsations,  and  the 
question  in  that  light  is  spontaneous  :  Can  they  not  be 
generahsed  further  ?  As  the  original  functions  of  Ap- 
perception itself,  this  at  first  sight  seems  impossible,  and 
they  themselves  ultimate.  Still  they  are  is^otions,  and 
the  universal  of  them  is  the  Notion.  But  the  Notion  as 
the  Notion  is  just  the  Faculty  as  the  Faculty,  Apprehen- 
sion as  Apprehension,  or  Apperception  as  Apperception. 
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Here  is  another  example  of  gradation  in  the  same 
matter,  another  coalescence  of  differences  into  identity  : 
the  faculty  and  the  function  were  both  seen  to  con- 
stitute, so  to  speak,  the  same  stuff  and  to  possess  the  same 
life.  There  is  involved  here  another  of  the  great  He- 
gehan  levers — the  ehmination,  that  is,  of  faculties ; 
the  ehmination,  indeed,  of  all  substrata  of  functions, 
quahties,  thoughts,  &c. — the  reduction  of  all  to  Gesetzt- 
seyii,  which  we  may  translate,  perhaps,  reflexion,  or 
adj  ectitiousness. 

Again,  the  one  function  of  all  the  Categories  is,  the 
conversion  of  the  Universal,  through  the  Particular,  into 
the  Singular.  Such  is  the  absolutely  generahsed  func- 
tion of  the  Categories  as  they  are  understood  by  Kant. 
This,  then,  is  the  Notion,  and  this  is  the  inner  movement 
of  the  Notion  asNotion.  Nay,  such  is  the  inner  movement 
of  Apprehension,  such  is  the  inner  movement  of  Apper- 
ception itself  This  is  the  pulse  of  Self-consciousness  ; 
this  is  the  nerve  of  the  Ego.  This  movement,  this 
pulse,  this  nerve,  is  what  is  ultimate — rather  what  is 
Jirst — in  the  constitution  of  this  universe.  This  is  the 
First  and  One  (throb)  which  has  expanded  mto  the 
All :  this  is  Vitahty  ;  this  is  the  Infinite  Eorm  and  the 
Infinite  Matter  ;  this  is  the  Absolute ;  this  is  What  is.* 

The  conception  of  the  Notion  as  Notion,  then,  was 
not  for  Hegel  far  to  seek  ;  and  this  notion,  with  such 
views,  and  so  instructed  by  Kant,  he  could  not  very 
well  have  missed.  The  Categories  were  but  generahsa- 
tions ;  it  was  but  natural  to  demand  a  generahsation  of 
them.  This  was  imposed  on  him,  too,  by  his  very 
necessity  to  attain  a  First  and  One.  Nay,  consideration 
of  Kant's  Apperception  itself  would  lead  him  to  Simple 

•  This,  we  may  add  also,  is  tow  sible,  or  the  Notion  is  the  ct  priori 
it  priori  Synthetic  Judgments  are  pos-     Synthetic  Judgment. 
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Apprehension,  and  to  the  same  thought.  He  was  in 
search  of  a  principle  by  which  he  might  obtain  a  be- 
ginning, secure  a  method  of  progression,  and  complete 
a  system  :  such  quest  as  this  lay  at  once  to  hand,  the 
instant  he  perceived  the  reach  of  the  Notion  of  Kant  as 
expressed  in  the  Categories,  especially  when  these  were 
objecti vised.  Hegel  knew  from  Kant  that  in  every 
Notion  there  was  matter  and  form ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that  what  Kant  called  the 
mtellectual  schema,  was  the  multiple  contained  in  the 
Notion  and  tantamount  to  its  viatte7\  In  regard  to  the 
Notion  as  Notion,  it  would  be  with  joy  he  would 
perceive  that  there  Matter  and  Form — as  was  a  parti- 
cular want  of  ScheUing — coalesced  and  were  identical  ; 
that  the  movement  which  constituted  the  Form  of  the 
Notion,  constituted  also  its  Matter.  Kant  himself  defines 
a  pure  notion  to  be  such  as  arises  out  of  the  understand- 
ing, '  audi  dem  Inhalte  nach,'  also  as  regards  matter. 
(Logik  in  Kant's  Works,  p.  270.) 

At  page  271  of  the  same  work,  these  words  might 
have  proved  suggestive  to  Hegel : — '  The  Idea  does  not 
admit  of  being  obtained  by  Composition  (Aggregation) ; 
for  the  Wliole  is  here  sooner  than  the  lycirt'  At  all  events, 
this  is  a  main  tenet  of  Hegel  on  the  question  of  the 
original  tortoise  of  the  universe.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  Hegel  had  examined  with  great  attention 
the  Logic  of  Kant ;  and  there  is  much  matter  there 
capable  of  proving  richly  suggestive.  At  page  274, 
we  have  the  following,  after  an  admirable  account  of 
Abstraction  in  general  which  we  can  recognise  as  the 
source  of  Hegel's  incessant  word  abstract :  — '  The  abs- 
tractest  Notion  is  that  which  has  with  none  that  is 
different  from  it -anything  in  common.  This  is  the 
Notion  of  Something  ;  for  what  is  different  from  it  is 
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Nothing,  and  has  therefore  with  Something  nothing  in 
common.'  Again,  from  page  279,  these  words  might 
be  very  significant  for  Hegel :  — '  By  means  of  continued 
Logical  Abstraction  there  arise  always  higher,  as,  on  the 
contrary,  by  means  of  continued  Logical  Determination 
always  lower  Notions.  The  greatest  possible  abstrac- 
tion yields  the  highest  or  abstractest  notion — that  from 
which  there  cannot  be  any  further  predicate  (or  signi- 
ficate)  thought-off.  The  highest  completed  Determination 
would  yield  a  thoroughly  determinate  Notion,  or  such 
a  one  that  no  further  significate  could  be  thought  to  it.' 
Altogether,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Hegel,  once  pos- 
sessed of  that  ghmpse  by  which  Ego  was  seen  to  be 
externahsed  by  the  Category,  the  Category  by  Time  and 
Space,  and  these  by  Sensation,  to  perceive  that  Ap- 
prehension itself  (or  Apperception  or  the  Ego)  perfectly 
generally  expressed,  would  constitute  the  Notion,  and 
that  a  thorough  completion  and  articulation  of  a  system 
of  Categories  from  the  Notion  would  constitute,  in  the 
strictest  language,  a  consummate  philosophy,  or  the 
entirety  of  those  universal  principles  according  to  which 
the  universe  was  organised,  and  of  which  the  whole 
outward  was  but  a  repetition.  As  regards  his  method, 
too,  it  was  plain  that  if  he  was  to  begin  with  what  was 
most  general,  he  must  proceed  to  what  was  most  par- 
ticular (the  Singular),  and  thus  his  progress  would  be, 
not  a  generalisation,  but  a  specification  or  individualisa- 
tion — logical  Determination,  in  short.  The  passages 
just  cited  from  the  Logic  of  Kant,  then,  may  perhaps 
not  be  without  bearing  on  the  beginning,  progress,  and 
termination  of  Hegel.  For  his  beginning  is  that  which 
is  abstractest  of  all,  his  progress  logical  Determination, 
and  his  termination  that  which  is  concretest  of  all.  In 
this,  what  is  last  supports  and  is  ground  to  all  that 
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precedes  ;  for  it  is  verily  that  which  is  ;  and  all  that  has 
been  done,  has  been  to  begin  with  the  simplest  Hnk 
of  the  complicated  chain  that  constitutes  the  interior  of 
the  ultimate  principle,  and  let  all  manifest  itself  in  de- 
velopment towards  this  ultimate  concrete  whole.  This 
whole,  again,  is  with  Hegel  '  sooner  than  the  part ; '  the 
Seyn  is  just  the  Seyn,  or  What  is,  is  ;  and  Hegel  con- 
ceived that,  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  nought  to  do  but 
demonstrate  this  Seyn  in  its  intellectual  principles  and 
constitution ; — and  thus  Hegel  was  an  empiricist. 

Hegel  has  clung  very  closely  to  Kant,  then,  and  his 
special  guide  seems  to  have  been  frequently  the  latter's 
special  Logic  itself  There  are  additional  proofs  of  this. 
The  work  in  question  begins  thus  : — '  Everything  in 
Nature,  as  well  in  the  lifeless  as  in  the  living  world, 
takes  place  according  to  rules.'  Now,  one  may  say 
that  Hegel's  single  industry  has  been  to  carry  out  this 
into  all  and  every  :  his  one  idea  has  been  to  exhibit 
all  as  an  organism,  and  every  as  a  necessary  member  of 
the  same.  Then,  again,  Kant  follows  this  up  by  ob- 
serving that  at  the  bottom  of  the  crude,  unconscious 
concrete  that,  in  the  first  instance,  every  and  each 
human  interest  is  seen  to  constitute,  there  hes  an  intel- 
lectual pure  system  Avhich  acts,  as  it  were,  as  the  sup- 
porting skeleton  and  as  more.  For  instance,  under 
Speech,  which,  as  it  first  shows,  is  so  very  crude  a 
concrete,  something  so  very  unconscious  and  uninvesti- 
gated, there  hes  a  very  decided  pure  intellectual  system, 
on  and  round  which  all  the  rest  gathers  as  so  many 
motes  on  and  round  a  system  of  pure  rays — Grammar 
(a  Grrammatik).  'Thus,'  says  Kant,  'for  example, 
Universal  Grammar  is  the  form  of  language  in  general : 
some,  however,  speak,  without  knowing  grammar ;  and 
he  who  speaks  without  knowing  it,  really  has  a  gram- 
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mar  and  speaks  according  to  rules,  of  which,  however, 
he  is  unconscious.'  He  then  continues  : — '  Just  as  all 
our  faculties  in  general.  Understanding  in  especial,  is  in 
its  acts  astrict  to  rules,  which  may  be  investigated  by 
us.  Understanding,  indeed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
source  and  as  the  faculty  of  rules.  . .  .  It  is  eager  to  seek 
rules,  and  satisfied  when  it  has  found  them.  The  ques- 
tion occurs,  then,  as  Understanding  is  the  source  of 
rules,  on  what  rules  does  it  itself  proceed  ?  .  .  .  These 
rules  we  may  think  for  themselves,  that  is,  in  ahs- 
tracto,  or  without  their  apphcation  [which  is  accurately 
the  moment  of  understanding,  judgment,  Ur-theil,  abs- 
traction, or  fur  sich  in  Hegel].  ...  If  we  now,  however, 
set  aside  all  ingredients  of  knowledge  [it  would  be 
more  intelhgible  to  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  to 
say  Perception'],  which  derive  only  from  the  objects, 
and  reflect  solely  on  the  operation  of  understanding  in 
general,  we  discover  those  rules  which  in  every  respect, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  any  and  every  particular  object 
of  thought,  are  absolutely  necessary,  just  because  with- 
out them  we  shoidd  not  be  able  to  think  [or  perceive] 
at  aU.  These  rules,  therefore,  can  be  seen,  and  seen 
into,  a  priori,  that  is,  independently  of  all  experience, 
because  they  concern  merely  the  conditions  of  the 
operation  of  understanding  in  general,  be  it  pure  or 
empirical,  without  distinction,  indeed,  of  the  objects  at 

all Thus  the  science  which  consists  of  these 

universal  and  necessary  rules,  is  merely  a  science  of 
the  Form  of  our  cognition  through  understanding,  or 
of  thought.  And  we  may  form  for  ourselves,  there- 
fore, an  Idea  of  the  possibihty  of  such  a  science,  in 
the  same  way  as  of  a  Universal  Grammatik  (or  Gram- 
mar), which  shall  regard  nothing  further  than  the  mere 
form  of  Speech  in  general,  apart  from  words,  which 
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constitute  only  the  matter  of  speecli.  This  science  of  the 
necessary  laws  of  understanding  and  reason  in  general, 
or — what  is  the  same  thing — of  the  mere  form  of 
thought  in  general,  is  called  Logic.  Thus  as  a  science 
which  considers  all  thought  in  general,  irrespective  of 
the  objects,  which  are  only  as  the  matter  of  thought,  Logic 
will  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  sciences, 
and  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  the  Propaedeutic 
of  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.'  Most  readers 
read  such  sentences  Avithout  reahsing  the  thought  of 
their  writer  ;  they  seem  to  them  to  allude  only  to 
what  is  called  formal  Logic,  which,  everybody  knows, 
abstracts  from  all  matter  of  thought ;  and  they  pass 
on  without  any  consideration  further.  Not  so  Hegel :  he 
enters  into  the  very  mind  of  Kant,  and  sees  what  he 
sees.  But  what  Kant  sees  is  not  the  Aristotelian  Logic, 
but  a  pure  Form,  which,  subjective  in  that  it  is  of  intel- 
lectual or  mental  origin,  is  yet  veritably  objective,  a 
pure  objective  shape,  to  which  every  actual  material 
object  must  congrue.  Kant  sees,  in  fact,  a  diamond 
net  of  intellect  —  pure  form  —  which  the  matter  of 
special  sense  (as  it  were,  falhng  and  condensing  on  the 
net)  crassifies  into  actual  outer  objects.  This  is  in 
rude  outhne  Kant's  new  theory  of  perception,  which, 
it  is  doubtful,  any  mortal  has  hitherto  understood, 
unless  Hegel.  Hegel,  whether  he  called  it  perception 
or  not,  saw  perfectly  well  what  it  was,  and  spent  his  life 
in  the  realisation  of  it.  He  saw  Kant's  notion  here — 
which  he  could  afterwards  identify  with  the  Notion  as 
Notion — he  saw  that  of  which  Kant  said  '  we  might 
form  an  Idea,'  and  of  this  he  just — by  infinite  labour — 
formed  (or  reahsed)  the  Idea :  Hegel's  Idee  is  nothing 
but  Kant's  Idea  (but,  as  here  in  Kant,  the  Idea  is  but 
notion,  but  an  sich)  of  the  possible  science  suggested. 
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Kant   ideates  an  a  priori  diamond  objective  net  of 
perception :    Hegel  realises  the  same  as  a  systematic 
articulately-detaOed  whole — his  Logic  ;  which,  viewed 
as  an  objective  whole,  he  names  (probably  with  reference 
to  the  word  as  used  here  by  Kant) — the  Idea.     Kant's 
transcendental  Idea,  then,  is  now  to  be  conceived  as 
simply  developed  unto  the  Logical  Idea  of  Hegel.     Or, 
to  say  it  otherwise,  the  Logic  of  Hegel  is  intended  to 
he  in  absolute  truth  all  that  Kant  pictures ;  it  would 
be  the  diaphanous  skeleton,  the  inner,  necessary,  pure, 
abstract    system,  pure    as    a    Grammatik,  pure    as    a 
Mathematic,  pure  as  an  Algebra — pure  as  an  ultimate, 
perfectly  generahsed  Calcidus — on   and  round  which 
the  innumerable  opaque  motes  of  outer  matter  should 
gather,  group,  and  dispose  themselves  into  the  concrete 
world  of  thought  and  sense.      Hegel  set  himself  in 
earnest  to  realise  the  idea  of  Kant,  and  sought  to  find 
a  pure  Noetic  of  Khowledge  (Logic)  as  others  seek  to 
find  the  pure  Grammatik  of  Speech  (Grammar).      If 
Hegel's  Logic,  indeed,  is  not  this,  it  is  nothing.     But  it 
is  this — perhaps  not  perfectly — it  is  this,  and  has  dis- 
covered those  pure  essentities  of  thought  which  are  the 
spring  and  levers  of  the  whole.     For  example,  a  whole 
universe  of  concrete  sorrow,  whole  lifetimes  of  concrete 
anxiety,  concentrate  themselves  in  those  simple  essen- 
tities Finite  and  Infinite — concentrate  themselves,  and 
demonstrate  themselves,  and   answer   themselves,  re- 
solving and  clearing  themselves  into  insight  and  peace. 
Our  most  earnest  English  writers  now-a-days — to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  writers — may  be  conceived  as  just 
stao-gering  blindly  back  at  present  caught  in  the  last 
draught  of  the  receding  Aufklarung.     '  To  be  blown 
about  the  desert  dust,'  or  '  sealed  within  the  iron  hiUs,' 
a  particle  of  matter :  this  they  ponder,  all  of  them. 
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To  them,  '  time  lias  become  a  maniac  scattering  dust,' 
'  life  a  fury  slinging  flame,'  '  and  men  but  flies,  that 
sting,  lay  eggs,  and  die.'  The  great  bulk  of  earnest 
men,  now-a-days,  in  short,  longing  for  EeHgion,  yearn- 
ing for  God  and  Immortahty,  weeping  towards  Christ, 
longing,  yearning,  Aveeping  towards  all  those  essential 
truths  of  Humanity  which  the  light  of  the  understand- 
ing, brought  to  the  fierce  focus  of  the  Aufklarung,  has 
shrivelled  into  ashes  within  their  ■  hearts  —  such  men 
may  all  be  conceived  as  at  certain  seasons  sitting  hour 
after  hour  in  gloom  and  silence  pondering  these  things, 
and  rising  at  length  with  a  sigh,  and  the  mournful 
refrain,  No  hope,  no  hope  !  But  these  two  words. 
Finite  and  Infinite,  being  discussed  in  ultimate  abstrac- 
tion (which  is  their  truth),  in  Logic  proper — at  once 
the  knot  resolves  itself  and  the  cloud  hfts. 

Kant,  in  the  same  sense,  characterises  this  conceived 
Logic  as  the  '  Universal  art  of  Reason,  the  Canonica 
Epicuri,'  and  that,  as  such,  '  it  borrows  no  principles 
from  any  other  science.'  And  again,  he  says  —  'In 
Psychology  we  consider  how  thought  is  seen  and  known 
usually  to  proceed,  not  how  it  must  or  ought  to  pro- 
ceed ; '  Isut  '  in  Logic  we  do  not  want  to  know  how  the 
understanding  is,  and  how  it  thinks,  and  how  it  has 
hitherto  proceeded  in  thinking — but  how  in  thmking  it 
must  and  ought  to  proceed :  Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  understanding,  that  is,  that  use  of  under- 
standing that  agrees  with  its  own  self.'  And  here  we 
are  not  to  deceive  ourselves  that  the  burthen  of  the 
ordinary  definition  of  Logic,  the  right  use  of  Eeason, 
is  what  is  aimed  at.  No ;  what  is  aimed  at  is  some- 
thing very  difierent :  it  is  the  intellectual  objectivity  of 
knowledge  as  opposed  to  the  sensuous  objectivity  of 
the  same ;  for  even  of  the  latter,  the  former  is  the 
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essential  antecedent,  or  there  is  no  sensuous  objectivity 
in  which  the  intellectual  elements  do  not  constitute  the 
essence.  How  very  earnest  Hegel  has  been  with  all 
this,  and  how  completely  he  has  assimilated  it,  is,  on 
accurate  acquaintance,  very  plain.  '  The  question,'  says 
Kant,  '  is  not  what  and  how  much  does  understanding 
know,  or  how  far  does  that  knowledge  extend  ;  but  in 
Logic  the  question  is  only  how  will  the  understanding 
know  its  own  self,'  that  is,  its  own  pure  form,  and 
forms,  that  lie  in  abstracto  under  the  crass  and  opaque 
concrete.  Again,  he  defines  his  transcendental  Logic 
to  be  that  '  in  which  the  object  itself  is  conceived  as  an 
object  of  mere  understanding,'  which  surely  is  tanta- 
mount to  calling  said  Logic  an  objective  Logic.  And 
he  winds  up  with  the  following  express  definition  in 
small  capitals  : — '  Logic  is  a  rational  science  not  as 
regards  mere  form  only,  but  as  regards  matter  also  ;  a 
science  a  priori  of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but 
not  in  respect  of  any  particular  objects,  but  in  respect 
of  all  objects  in  general ; — a  science,  therefore,  of  the 
correct  exercise  of  understanding  and  reason  in  general, 
but  not  subjectively,  that  is,  not  with  reference  to  em- 
puical  (psychological)  principles  as  the  understanding 
does  think,  but  objectively,  that  is,  with  reference  to 
a  priori  principles  as  it  must  and  should  think.'  What 
study  Hegel  has  made  of  all  this,  his  Logic  demonstrates. 
Here,  again,  Hegel's  idea  is  weU  seen : — '  Technical  or 
Scientific  Logic  is  a  science  of  the  necessary  and  uni- 
versal rules  of  thought,  which  can  and  must  be  known 
a  priori,  independently  of  the  natural  exercise  of  under- 
standing and  reason  in  concreto,  although  they  can  be 
first  of  all  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  observation 
of  said  natural  exercise.'  Here,  too,  is  something  very 
Hegehan  : — In  this  Logic  '  not  the  smallest  regard  is  to 
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be  entertained  Avhether  of  the  objects  or  of  the  subject 
of  thought.'  This  is  accurately  the  Hegehan  Logical  Idea, 
which  is  (though  in  abstracto)  the  concrete  thought  of  all 
that  is,  elimination  being  made  of  aU  reference  to  any 
actual  empirical  object  or  any  actual  empirical  subject. 
Kant,  to  be  sure,  declares  that  Logic  '  can  be  no 
science  of  speculative  understanding,'  for  so  it  were  an 
'  organon  '  for  discovery,  acquisition,  and  addition,  and 
no  mere  "propaedeutic '  or  '  canon  '  for  regulation  and 
'  dijudication ; '  while  Hegel,  on  his  side,  seems  to  have 
converted  Logic  just  into  this  speculative  organon. 
jSTevertheless,  this  very  act  of  Hegel  may  be  not  un- 
connected with  this  very  remark  of  Kant.  As  regards 
method,  again,  Kant  says  : — '  By  Method  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  mode  and  manner  in  which  a  certam  object, 
to  whose  cognition  this  method  is  to  be  apphed,  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  being  completely  understood  : 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  science  itself, 
and,  as  a  necessary  order  of  thought  thereby  determined, 
it  does  not  admit  of  alteration.'  Again,  he  accurately 
chstiuguishes  Philosophy  from  Mathematic,  and  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  method  of  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Many  passages,  both  in  the  Kritik  of 
Pure  Eeason  and  in  the  Logic,  can  easily  be  found  to 
prove  this,  and  we  need  not  quote.  Li  reference  to 
philosophy,  he  says  there  belongs  to  it,  '  firstly,  an 
adequate  complement  of  rational  facts ;  secondly,  a 
systematic  articulation  of  these  facts,  or  a  synthesis  of 
the  same  in  tire  Idea  of  a  whole.'  Again : — '  Every 
philosophical  thinker  builds,  so  to  speak,  his  own  work 
on  the  ruins  of  another  ;  none  has  ever  been  realised, 
that  Avas  complete  in  all  its  parts.'  Then  we  have 
much  about  wisdom  as  opposed  to  knowledge,  Avhich 
repeats  itself  in  the  practical  sections  of  Hegel  ('  Miso- 
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logie,'  found  here  too  in  the  Logic  of  Kant — but  that  is 
Plato's),  and  then  there  occurs  this  eminently  Hegehan 
sentence :  '  Philosophy  is  the  only  science  which  is 
capable  of  procuring  us  this  inner  satisfaction  [of 
wisdom,  that  is,  in  act  as  well  as  knowledge]  ;  for  it 
closes,  as  it  were,  the  scientific  circle,  and  through  it  then 
only  do  the  other  sciences  first  acquire  order  and  con- 
nexion.' Hegel's  historical  idea  seems  here  too  :  '  He 
who  would  learn  philosophy,  must  regard  aU  the  systems 
of  philosophy  only  as  the  history  of  Eeason  in  its  exer- 
cise,'— of  Eeason,  that  is,  as  it  has  historically  manifested 
itself  in  actual  operation.  Schelling  also  has  this 
thought  at  full  in  the  '  Transcendental  Idealism  ; '  yet  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  though  Kant's  words,  or  Schel- 
ling's  words,  name  now  the  Hegelian  Idea,  neither  Kant 
nor  ScheUing  saw  the  Hegehan  Idea  then. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight,  meantime,  of  the  bearing 
which  Logical  Determination  has  on  the  method  and 
system  of  Hegel.  The  common  secret  of  all  these  philo- 
sophisings,  Kantian,  Fichtian,  ScheUingian,  was  generali- 
sation or  abstraction.  It  lay  at  hand  then,  that  the 
most  abstract  notion  would,  in  a  system,  be  the  natural 
commencement.  But,  this  accompUshed,  the  question 
would  then  arise,  how  are  we  to  proceed,  in  what 
manner  advance  from  this  begmning .?  It  cannot 
be  by  further  abstraction  or  generalisation,  for  we 
suppose  ourselves  at  the  abstractest  and  most  general 
akeady :  determination,  then,  specification,  is  the  only 
principle  of  transition  left  us.  But,  supposing  this  to 
be  the  method  we  must  adopt,  how  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, and  where  end  it  ?  are  the  next  questions.  As 
reo-ards  putting  it  into  operation,  that  is  possible  by 
finding  for  every  genus  the  differentia  by  addition 
of  which  it  (the  genus)  will  be  transformed  into  the 
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immediately  subordinate  species  ;  and  as  regards  an  end, 
that  will  take  place,  when  we  have  reached  the  most 
concrete  conception  that  belongs  to  this  universe.  The 
beginning,  then,  will  probably  not  be  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  just  the  genus  summum,  or  the  last  product  of 
abstraction  :  neither  presumably  will  the  end  be  difficult, 
as,  if  we  find  the  true  method,  it  will  come  of  itself. 
The  whole  difficulty  now,  then,  relates  to  this  method : 
how,  being  in  possession  of  a  genus,  can  we  find,  without 
addition  of  any  other  element,  the  differentia  which 
will  convert  it  into  its  first  species  ?  This  seems  im- 
possible ;  for  Logic  holds  that  the  genus  is  the  common 
element,  while  the  differentia  is  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  species, — just  that,  in  short,  which  distinguishes 
the  species  from  the  genus.  We  are  at  once  at  a  stop 
here,  then  ;  and  it  seems  that  even  if  we  had  the  be- 
giiining,  the  summum  genus,  any  advance  from  it  would 
be  impossible,  as  it  is  a  differentia  that  is  the  necessary 
instrument  of  movement,  and  a  differentia  lies  not  in 
the  genus,  least  of  all  in  the  summum  genus,  but  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  species.  Now,  in  what  has  been 
said  hes  the  germ  and  motive  of  all  Hegel's  reasoning 
as  regards  a  beginning,  and  of  that  principle  as  well 
which  is  named  the  Hegehan  principle  xar  i^o^rjv,  and 
which  has  always  been  objected  to  Hegel  as  his  absurd 
contradiction  of  all  the  laws  of  Logic,  of  thought, 
and  of  common  sense — objected  to  him,  too,  invariably 
with  that  shallow  exultation  and  exaltation  pecuhar 
to  the  opponent  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  man  he 
fights,  as  if  the  mere  objection  were  an  absolutely  un- 
answerable and  utterly  annihilative  refutation  and  reply. 
But  that  Hegel  is  right,  there  is  the  universe  for  proof : 
God  himself  could  not  have  created  the  world,  had  the 
summum  genus  been  only  summum  genus,  and  had  a 
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differentia  required  to  be  waited  for,  from  an  elsewhere 
that  existed  not.  It  all  lies  there.  The  beginning  and 
the  movement  of  Hegel  ought  to  be  now  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  so  far,  likewise,  reasonable.  There  are 
truths  absolute — incapable  of  being  changed  even  by 
absolute  power,  and  this  is  one  of  them  :  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  more  absolutely  equal  to 
two  right  angles  than  the  unity  of  diii'erence  and 
identity  is  absolutely  true — since  the  world  is.  Logically 
expressed,  what  has  been  said  amounts  to  this :  Logical 
Determination  is  only  possible  if  the  genus  really  con- 
tains and  implies  the  diiferentia  of  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing species.  Now  let  us  try  this  in  actual  working  ; 
let  us  find  the  summum  genus,  and  let  us  see  whether 
the  differentia  be  not  held  in  it  at  least  impliciter.  But 
here  we  are  just  again  saying,  though  in  another  form, 
what  we  have  already  so  often  repeated.  The  Genus 
is  the  Begriflf,  the  Differentia  is  the  IJr-theil,  and  the 
Species  is  the  Schluss  :  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
An  sich,  Fur  sich,  and  An  und  fur  sich  I  The  same 
movement,  the  same  form  press  ever  in  upon  us  ;  and 
they  are  those  of  the  Notion.     But  to  apply. 

Seyn,  Being,  is  the  most  abstract  notion  of  all. 
Everyone  will  find  this  the  case  on  trial :  Kant  directly 
states  this  both  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Transcendental 
Analytic,  and  in  his  Logic ;  and  Hegel  repeatedly  points 
out  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  all  reahties. 
Seyn  is  the  beginning,  then — Seyn  is  the  summum 
genus  :  does  it  contain  impliciter  the  Differentia  ?  Or 
Being  is  the  Begriff,  what  is  the  first  Ur-theil  both  as 
parting  and  judgment  ?  But  this  was  identified  but 
lately  as  the  moment  of  abstraction  or  fur  sich  :  what, 
then,  is  Being  in  absolute  abstraction,  or  fiir  sich  ? 
Why,  Nothing.     At  first  glance,  then,  it  seems  wholly 
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liopeless  to  search  for  any  differentia  here,  where  all  is 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and  Being  itself  has  but  the 
value  of  Nothing.  But  what  is  to  come  after  ?  or  what 
is  the  first  species  under  Being  ?  Why,  in  Bemg  as 
Being,  there  is  as  yet  nothing ;  it  is  a  sea  from  which 
not  a  scale  of  distinction  can  be  landed.  The  first  step 
in  such  a  sea  towards  a  distinction  must  be  a  Becoming. 
Becoming,  then,  is  more  particular  than  Being :  by 
what  is  it  more  particular  ?  Being  imphes  tliat  tliere 
is ;  but  Becoming  implies  both  that  there  is,  and  that 
there  is  not.  Is  not.,  then,  or  simjoly  not,  is  what  it  con- 
tains more  than  Being.  But  if,  by  any  means,  we  could 
have  found  this  not  first  of  all,  though  implicitly,  in 
Being  we  should  have  found  the  differentia  necessary 
for  its  conversion  into  the  species  Becoming.  But  we 
found  this  :  absolutely  abstract  Being  was  just  at  the 
same  time  Nothing  ;  Being  as  Being  was  predicateless, 
&c.  &c. 

The  same  process  applied  to  Becoming  will  detect 
there,  implicitly  contained,  the  difierentia  that  converts 
it  into  Daseyn  ;  and  Daseyn  conveys  that  there  not  only 
is,  but  that  there  is  actually  there,  or  here,  or  now. 
Quality  is  found  impliciter  m  Daseyn,  and  Daseyn  is 
therel)y  converted  into  Etwas,  Something.  This,  in 
short,  seems  the  course  of  the  march  of  Hegel  from 
beginnino-  to  end. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  us,  with  Hegel's  scheme 
before  us,  to  state  the  examples  ;  while  for  Hegel  the 
construction  of  his  scheme,  with  all  that  he  had  to 
assist  him  in  the  general  concejjtion  of  Determination 
through  the  addition  of  differentisE,  would  prove  very 
difficult.  Still,  though  he  must  have  had  great  trouble, 
the  receipt  being  so  very  plain,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  process  would  plainly  be  very  possible  to  patient  trial. 
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It  is  to  be  understood  that  Hegel  did  not  look  at  the 
process  as  altogether  external,  artificial,  technical  form. 
He  had  come  upon  it,  doubtless,  when  endeavouring  to 
accomphsh  for  the  matter  of  Simple  Apprehension 
what  Kant  had  accomplished  for  that  of  Judgment  and 
Eeason,  &c.  No  doubt,  Hegel  vitalised  logical  Deter- 
mination into  the  process  of  the  concrete;  and,  no 
doubt,  Hegel  was  perfectly  correct  in  this.  The  con- 
crete, and  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  concrete  —  let 
us  even  name  it  God — must  contain  identity,  and  it 
must  also  contain  diversity.  Progress  is  possible  only 
from  this  to  that ;  but  these  very  words  imply  other  and 
others,  diversity.  But  God  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  two- 
fold— in  God's  unity,  then,  identity  and  diversity  must 
both  cohere,  without  prejudice  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  a  deep  subject :  Hegel,  however,  has  probably 
thought  it  out ;  his  result  being  that  difference  is  as 
essential  to  the  Absolute — that  is,  to  this  universe,  and 
the  principle  and  principles  of  this  universe — ^as  identity 
itself  So  long,  indeed,  as  we  remain  by  identity,  by 
that  which  is  always  self-identical,  and  nothing  but 
self-identical,  march  there  is  none  ;  but  in  that  God 
created  the  world,  he  demonstrated  that  self-identity 
was  not  alone  what  constituted  him.  Negation  is  as 
necessary  as  affirmation,  then  ; — nay,  Spinoza  asserts 
omjiis  determinatio  to  be  negatio,  implying  thereby  that 
the  particular  arises  only  by  particularisation,  that  is,  by 
differentiating,  by  differencing  the  conceived  original 
identity.  In  all  philosophy,  then,  negativity  is  an 
essential  constituent,  as  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  eternal  frame  of  things.  Kant  had  his  negative 
in  the  form  of  a  Thing-in-itself,  and  Fichte  could  not 
move  without  the  same  principle,  but  rarified  into  the 
Anstoss,  the  appulse,  or   reflecting   plane    of  impact. 
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Hegel,  for  his  part,  like  the   royal  thinker  he  was, 
resolves  these  negatives  into  the  ultimate  negative  of 
nothing,  nought,  or  not,  negation  as  such.     In  fact,  the 
ultimate  principle  is  to  him  the  pure  Negativity ;  and 
even  such  is  Ego  as  Ego,  or  Self-consciousness  as  Self- 
consciousness  :  even  such  is  the  Notion  ;  for,  hke  Ego, 
on  the  one  side  in  every  case  it  negates  all  diiference 
into  its   own  identity ;  while,  on  the   other  side  (like 
Ego  also  in  the  case  of  Ideahsm,  or  as  God),  it  negates 
its  own  identity  into  all  difference.     Here  is  a  glance 
into  the  very  depths  of  Being,  and  it  belongs  to  Hegel. 
Very  probably,  he  made  progress  easy  to  himself  by 
the  ready  formula.  Find  your  differentia  (always  z'nzp/z- 
citer  in  the  genus),  and  add  it  e,rj)Iiciter  to  the  genus 
for  the  formation  of  the   sjjecies  :  still,  he  had  in  his 
mind  concrete  truth  in  the  shape  of  the  necessity  of 
difference  to  identity  and  of  all  the   consequences   of 
the  same.     The  Ur-theil,  the  dis-cernvaei-it,  is  quite  as 
necessary    as    the    Begriff,   the   conception    (here    for 
notion).     What  is  iri  itself  must  hecovae  for  itself ;  and 
imity  stepping  asunder  into  differents,  that  is  Ur-theil, 
that  is   dis-cernxnewi.     We  are  not  content   with  the 
immediate  identity  of  Sense,  for  example  ;  we  demand 
the  mediacy,  the  explanation  of  Understanding,  which 
is   a  movement  between  differents.     Hegel's  principle, 
then,  is  more   than  mere  formula :  Avhat,   in  fact,  we 
here  refer  to  rmder  the   series  genus,  differentia,  and 
species,  is  identical  with  that  expression  of  his  principle 
which  Hegel  generally  uses — namely,  That  everythino- 
passes  into  its  opposite,  but  again  resumes  the  same  to 
production  of  a  higher  form  :  for  what  else  in  logical 
language  is  this,  but  just  that  the  genus  contains  the 
differentia,  and,  by  manifesting  and  resuming  the  same, 
it  passes  into  the  species  ?     This  logical  language,  then, 
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is  no  mere  dead  formula,  not  a  mere  form  in  a  book ; 
it  is  a  form  that  pervades  and  animates  the  universe 
itself.  The  identity  of  the  seed  passes  into  its  dif- 
ferences and  becomes  the  tree.  As  Hegel's  own  illus- 
tration has  it,  bud,  blossom,  fruit,  follow  each  other, 
refute  each  other  ;  yet  the  last  still  contains  the  others, 
and  it  is  only  identity  which  has  passed  uito  its  dif- 
ferences. Hegel,  face  to  face  with  nature,  saw  that 
this  principle  was  true  ;  face  to  face  with  history,  he 
found  it  true  ;  face  to  face  with  thought  in  his  own 
soul,  it  still  showed  true  ;  and  face  to  face  with  the 
history  of  philosophy,  it  was  no  less  true.  Everywhere 
he  tried  it,  and  everywhere  the  answer  was  the  same. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  even  a  Hegel  cannot 
escape  the  appearance  of  formahsm  and  mechanism 
Avhich  the  application  of  a  formula  always  entails. 
There  is  a  certain  formal  mechanism  in  the  very  initial 
questions,  What  is  the  absolutely  abstract  genus  ?  what 
is  the  absolutely  abstract  differentia .?  and  in  tlie  an- 
swers, The  absolutely  abstract  genus  is  the  absolutely 
abstract  identity — the  absolutely  abstract  sum  of  all 
realities,  which  is  just  Being  as  Being ;  the  absolutely 
abstract  difference  can  only  be  Nothing ;  the  absolutely 
abstract  species,  from  the  addition  of  such  difference  to 
such  identity,  can  only  be  the  absolutely  abstract  Be- 
coming. These,  perhaps,  are  the  bottom  thoughts  ;  but 
absolutely  abstract  thoughts  look  very  formal  beside 
these  material  things,  sky  and  earth  and  air,  and  bird 
and  beast  and  man.  It  is  but  formalism,  it  is  but  a 
dry  gulp  to  us  to  take  down  Logic  as  creating  principle 
of  this  Nature — yet  stiU  what  help  ? 

Thus,  then,  at  all  events,  tracing  Hegel  from  Kant, 
we  have  gone  deep  into  the  former,  and  have  well-nigh 
surprised,  perhaps,  his  whole  secret.     We  can  throw 
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yet  another  light,  liowever,  which  of  course  hangs 
with  what  has  been  akeady  said.  Hegel  consistently 
sought  in  the  history  of  philosophy  for  the  thought 
which  had  immediately  preceded  his  own,  in  the 
behef  that  the  nexus  between  them  would  prove  the 
differentia  of  the  latter.  Or  we  may  say  this  other- 
wise. 

The  results  reached  can  be  conceived  as  accruing  to 
Hegel  from  an  examination  of  the  subjective  side,  as 
it  Avere,  of  the  industry  of  Kant.  There  is  yet  another 
side  of  the  same  industry,  the  objective.  It,  doubtless, 
occurred  to  Hegel  spontaneously,  that  differentiation 
was  the  principle  of  the  objective  and  historical  i^ro- 
"ress  of  thought  in  outward  manifestation  as  a  succes- 
sion  of  thinkers.  StUl  this  also,  so  far  as  the  expression 
is  concerned,  lies  in  Kant.  We  have  seen  already  the 
sentence,  '  He  who  would  learn  philosophy  must  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  only  as  the  history  of  the 
exercise  of  Eeason,' — that  is,  the  systems  of  philosophy 
are  the  history  of  Eeason  itself.  Schelling  also  has  the 
same  thought  in  complete  fulness,  and,  we  may  add, 
that  thought  also  which  Hegel  realised  in  the  '  Phaeno- 
menology.'  Both  thoughts  hang  together,  indeed,  and 
belon"  to  the  same  fact.  Indeed,  the  vitalisation  of 
Logic  was  itself  sufficient  to  such  historical  notions,  for 
it  showed  that  these  dead  linguistic  formulas  had 
formerly  been  alive  in  actual  historical  thought. 

Objectively,  then,  the  thought  of  Hegel  was  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  Kant,  as  that  of  Kant  was  preceded 
by  those  of  Hume,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Descartes. 
That  is  to  say,  the  thought  of  Substance  was  the  ob- 
jective thought  that  immediately  preceded  the  thought 
of  Kant ;  and,  more  closely  still,  it  was  Substance  gone 
into  Causality  which  was  the  immediate  foregoer  of 
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the  Notion  of  Kant.  Now,  Kant,  so  far  as  Substance 
was  concerned,  had  completed  the  series  appertaining 
to  the  relation  involved  by  adding  Eeciprocity.  Eeci- 
procity,  indeed,  is  the  name  that  not  inaptly  describes 
the  peculiar  view  with  which  Kant  followed  up  the 
suggestions  of  Hume.  Kant,  for  example,  referred  all 
to  the  reciprocity  of  Noumena.  A¥hat  constituted 
knowledge  was  Phasnomena  derived  from  the  reci- 
procal action  of  the  Noumenon  within  and  the  Nou- 
menon  without.  Eather,  Kant  inverted  the  previous 
relative  positions  of  these  two  Noumena  by  subordi- 
nating the  object  (which  had  previously  been  the  prin- 
cipal) to  the  subject  (which  had  previously  been 
secondary),  and  thus  by  such  inversion  generated  a 
certain  virtual  reciprocity.  At  all  events,  from  reci- 
procity the  Notion  of  Hegel  du-ectly  takes  life :  it  is 
just  with  reciprocity  that  Hegel  has  seriously  occupied 
himself.  He  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
peculiar  mamier  in  which  Kant  derives  this  notion  of 
reciprocity  from  the  logical  function  of  the  disjunctive 
judgment,  and  has  thus  gradually  created  his  own 
Notion  or  Idea,  which  just  is,  that  What  is,  is  a  concrete 
unity,  the  life  of  which  lies  in  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, and  more  particularly  in  the  notional  form 
of  that  principle  as  it  exhibits  itself  even  in  Kant  him- 
self. For  in  Kant,  we  find  the  singular  to  be  but  a 
sort  of  reciprocal  result  from  the  reciprocal  interaction 
of  the  particular  and  the  universal.  This  is  best  seen 
in  the  Kantian  rationale  of  a  perceptive  act — a  rationale, 
as  yet,  however,  that  probably  waits  exposition,  and  is 
universally  unknown.  This  concrete  unity,  the  dis- 
junctive sphere — a  single  cell,  say — is  to  be  conceived 
possessed  of  the  reflex  life  of  consciousness.  A  good 
illustration  suggests  itself 
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In  a  letter  written  to  a  literary  veteran,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  by  a  stricken  youth,— in  one  of  those  in- 
trusions which  are,  to  budding  letters,  in  the  hght  of 
love,  so  natural,  but  to  budd^ii  letters,  in  the  hght  of 
experience,  so  unendurable, — there  occurs  the  foUowing 
passage  : — '  I  he  in  the  centre  of  this  me,  this  dew-drop, 
round  which  the  rays  of  Deity,  interpenetrating  and 
passing  through  it,  paint  the  spectrum  of  the  universe.' 
This  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  symbol  for  idealism  in 
general ;  and  the  same  youth,  separated  by  many  years 
from  any  knowledge  of  German,  stumbled  in  his  thoughts 
on  what  may  perhaps  be  aUowed  to  be  a  fair  symbol  for 
the  phase  of  ideahsm  which  now  occupies  us.  It  is 
this  :  Conceive  a  Magician,  a  man  of  mighty  power, 
a  Prospero,  so  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a  Miranda  a 
scale  of  fish,  a  plume  of  bird,  a  tooth  of  beast,  a  leaf 
of  branch,  a  pebble  from  the  rock,  a  grain  of  sand,  &c., 
so,  and  so  strangely,  that  they  should  liquidly  coUapse 
somehow  before  her  eyes — taking  her  with  them — into 
tlie  aforesaid  dew-drop  !  Now  this  is  a  Vorstellung  of 
the  Begriff  of  Hegel, — or  better,  perhaps,  of  his  Idea. 
The  All,  What  is,  is,  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the 
Idea.  Now,  this  Idea  is  but  a  dew-drop  which,  by  a 
triplicity  of  reciprocity  in  itself,  develops  itself,  or  rather 
at  any  time  can  develop  itself,  into  the  universe.  As  it 
is,  in  the  first  instance — that  is,  as  simple  unity  or  iden- 
tity, knowledge  or  particularity — there  can  be  none  in 
it :  it  is  just  AVhat  is  an  sicJi,  in  itself  But  let  it,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  inner  negativity,  negate,  isolate  a 
single  point  of  its  yet  undisturbed  periphery,  and  there 
result  immediately  a  particular  and  a  universal  which 
collapse  into  a  singular.  The  dew-drop,  the  lucid  vesicle, 
is  conceived  capable  of  self-consciousness.  Self-con- 
sciousness as  act  n^ay  be  conceived  as  the  Form,  the 
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embracing  element,  the  prehens ;  while  the  object  of 
self-consciousness  may  be  conceived  as  the  matter, 
the  Inhalt,  the  mtent  or  ingest,  or  the  jjrehensum  : 
lastly,  the  realisation  of  the  prehensum  to  the  prehens 
may  be  conceived  as  a  singular  act  of  knowledge,  a 
union  of  Form  and  Matter,  an  Entelecheia.  The  appli- 
cability of  several  of  the  HegeHan  triplets  must  at  once 
suggest  itself:  the  moments  of  the  movement,  for 
example,  are  all  respectively  susceptible  of  the  names, 
BegrifT,  Urtheil,  Schluss  ;  Immediacy,  Mediacy,  and 
Both ;  Identity,  Difference,  restoration  of  Identity, 
&c.  &c. 

Again,  in  further  explanation,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  'Phaenomenology'  precedes  the  '  Logic,'  and 
that  the  latter  work  consists,  in  a  measure,  but  of  the 
abstract  conclusions  of  the  former  work  ;  which  conclu- 
sions being  placed  together,  are  seen  to  form  a  system 
apart  by  themselves. 

There  is  possible  yet  another  glimpse  of  the  industry 
of  Kant  which  wiU  greatly  assist  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  industry  of  Hegel.  Looked  at  in  a 
large  and  generahsed  fashion,  the  industry  of  Kant  was, 
in  ultimate  instance,  to  reduce  all  the  concreter  interests 
of  man  to  the  three  cognitive  faculties.  The  result  of 
the  '  Kritik  of  Pure  Eeason,'  for  example,  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  theoretic  world,  the  whole  world  of  know- 
ledge (for  the  thing-in-itself  =  0)  to  Undei-standing 
(Simple  Apprehension)  ;  the  result,  again,  of  the  '  Kritik 
of  Judgment '  is  to  reduce  the  whole  assthetic  world,  the 
world  of  feeling  or  emotion,  under  Judgment ;  and, 
lastly,  the  '  Kritik  of  Practical  Eeason '  refers  the  Prac- 
tical world,  the  world  of  Will,  to  Eeason.  This  is 
sufficiently  singular  in  itself;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was 
sufficiently  singular  to  attract  the  special  attention  of 
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Hegel.  What  a  light  it  must  have  proved  to  this  latter 
indeed !  The  whole  universe  brought  back  mto  cogni- 
tion, just  as  if  all  the  hght  ever  shed  by  the  sun  were 
arrested,  and  compressed,  and  brought  back  into  his 
single  focus  !  That  the  thing  thought  was  but  the 
faculty  thinking,  or  that  hioivn  and  knoicing  were  one  ! 
That  the  forms  of  thought,  which  coUectively  might  be 
named  Logic,  were  the  ]'eal  secrets  and  souls  of  the 
whole  immeasurable  external  chaos !  Such  thoughts 
as  these  might  entrance  anyone ;  such  thoughts  as 
these  even  spring  to  meet  us  from  this  side  of  Kant  as 
from  others ;  and  such  thoughts  as  these  are  the  main 
and  master  thoughts  of  Hegel.  Of  the  realisation  of 
such  thoughts,  indeed,  it  is  that  his  whole  laborious 
work  and  works  consist.  If  Kant  reduced  all  to  the 
three  cognitive  faculties,  Hegel  but  performed  the  same 
feat  under  another  form  when  he  reduced  all  to  the 
Notion  ;  for  the  three  cognitive  faculties  are  but  the 
three  moments  of  the  Notion.  One  can  readily  see 
now  how  it  is  that  considerations  of  Logic  dominate 
everywhere  in  Hegel ;  and  one  can  now  readily  ;mder- 
stand,  also,  his  contempt  of  Nature  as  sometliing  no 
more  real  than  our  ordinary  trains  of  ideas  that  float  at 
random.  One  can  noAV  understand,  too,  how  it  is  that 
there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  Hegel,  and  that  is  the 
tra,nsition  to  God.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  quiet 
ourselves  by  remembering  that  Hegel  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  God  on  a  much  higher  sphere,  where 
it  is  not  Looic,  but  the  concreter  mterest  of  Eeligion, 
that  is  concerned. 

In  this  way,  probably,  we  may  have  accomphshed 
something  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  towards  some 
explanation  of  the  origin,  principle,  form,  and  matter — 
generally — of  Hegel. 
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D. 


A  shoi-t  but  luminous  formula  for  Hegel — perhaps  as 
good  as  any  tliat  can  be  devised — is  this  : — 

The  Substantive  is  What  is  ; 
But  the  Adjective  is  the  Substantive  : 
Therefore,  the  Adjective  is  What  is. 
Or  the  \Miole  is  Adjectivo-substantive. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  are  but  objective  mo- 
ments, and  that  the  subjective  moment  is  absent,  the 
latter  may  be  added  by  considering  the  adjective  as 
nov;^  pronominally ,  as  it  were,  reflected  into  the  verb. 

Thus  the  Xotion  manifests  itself  in  Grammar  also. 
It  is  strange,  this  pertiuacity  of  the  Xotion  !  How 
striking  as  regards  Christianity,  the  Eehgion  of  Truth, 
that  its  moments  correspond  accurately,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  those  of  the  Xotion !  It  is  the  rehgion  of 
Vision  (as  through  the  lily  into  the  inner  glory,  the 
glory  of  God),  of  Love,  of  Submission ;  and  these 
correspond  to  the  trefoil  of  man.  Cognition,  Emotion, 
Volition,  and  so  to  the  trefoil  of  the  Xotion. 

E. 

The  last  word  of  the  secret  of  Hegel  that  is  pro- 
bably now  required,  is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  '  Eeciprocity,'  and  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the 
objective  and  the  commencement  of  the  subjective 
Logic.  This  last  word  is  the  Begriff  of  the  BegrifF ;  a 
phrase  often  enough  used  l^y  followers  of  Hegel,  in  the 
sense  of  totahty,  probably,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  by 
any  of  them  in  the  sense  meant  by  Hegel  himself,  who, 
however,  has,  in  his  own  way,  explained  his  meaning — 
tolerably  exoterically,  too,  to  him  who  has  the  true 
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nature  of  the  industry  of  Kant  fairly  before  his  rnhid— 
in  the  sections  '  Vom  BegrifF  im  Allgemeinen,'  and  '  Die 
Absolute  Idee.'  The  original  German  must  here  be 
thoroughly  studied,  for  an  English  translation  would 
be  so  uncouth  as  absolutely  to  repulse  approach.  Some 
notion  of  Avhat  is  intended  may  perhaps  be  caught 
from  this  :  Conceive  the  particular — and  that  just 
amounts  to,  Take  the  organic  series  of  particulars  as 
the  middle — then  the  negative  reflexion  of  these  as 
to  themselves  collectively  as  an  organic  vrhole,  is  the 
universal  ;  while  this  same  negative  reflexion  of  them- 
selves to  themselves  as  a  unit,  is  the  moment  of 
singularity.  Conceive  your  thirty-two  teeth  negatively 
reflected  into  themselves  as  a  case,  and  also  negatively 
reflected  into  themselves  as  a  hite  (their  own  fimctional 
act),  and,  through  the  rough  Vorstellung,  something  of 
the  BegrifF  may  shine  !  This  conception  beuig  properly 
understood — at  the  same  time  that  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  and  all  is  self-conscious  thought — uni- 
versality and  singularity  are  thus  seen  to  be  identical, 
while  the  particular  is  also  identical  ■with  each,  and  is 
held  between  them  as  in  a  transparent  distinction,  so 
that  all  three  coalesce — and  the  result  is  a  triune  trans- 
parent distinction. 

Why  is  it  after  Eecipkocity  ?  Because  such  is  the 
truth  of  actual  history :  it  came  to  birth  so — after  Sub- 
stantiality, Causahty,  and  Eeciprocity — or  after  Spinoza, 
Hume,  and  Kant.  Its  relation  to  reciprocity  appears 
in  this — that,  as  it  comes  forward  here,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  Schluss,  and — in  Seyn  and  Wesen  respectivelj' — lias 
already  been  BegrifF  and  Urtheil  :  though  itself  the 
Begrifl'',  then,  it,  as  in  the  form  of  Schluss,  resumes  the 
others  and  completes  the  reciprocity.  Here  in  the 
form  of  Schluss,  it  constituted  in  the  form  of  BegrifF 
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the  beginning  of  the  whole.  Under  Seyn,  then,  where 
the  Begriff  was  im  Begriffe,  or  as  Begriff,  all  was  An 
sich, — all  the  distinctions  also.  Hence  the  particular 
form  there  of  other  to  other.  In  the  same  way,  we 
perceive  that  the  Begriff  under  Wesen  being  imUrtheile, 
the  form  is  that  of  separation  into  Eeflexions.  We 
have  now  to  understand  that  the  Begriff  being  im 
Schluss,  has  reached  the  perfection  of  its  form  and 
terminates  in  the  Idea.  The  special  movement  under 
each  division  is  always  the  same,  however  :  1,  Simple 
Apprehension ;  2,  Judgment ;  3,  Eeason ; — for  Hegel 
is  always  in  earnest  with  the  realisation  of  the  Uving 
pulse  of  Logic.  Matter,  indeed,  cannot  be  his  business 
here.  That  business  is — not  surely  with  a  first  artificer, 
and  what  he  made  and  how  lie  made  it — but  with 
thought  and  the  demonstration  of  thought  as  the  abso- 
lute organ  or  organisiri,  and  the  organic  all  or  absolute. 
Thus  it  is  that  he  always  bears  it  with  him,  that 
thought,  though  it  is  itself  the  object — looks  on  this 
object  as  another,  in  such  wise  that  its  knowledge  of 
the  same  is  of  a  negative  nature  intelligible,  perhaps, 
from  this  illustration — that,  in  the  movement  of  the  sun, 
what  is  seen,  is  just  the  negative  of  what  is.  Hegel 
would  convert  the  new  principle  into  Science ;  but  such 
science — of  the  Notion — can  only  be  Logic. 

Verstandige  Vernunft,  or  verniinftiger  Verstand,  we 
may  remark  here,  amounts  to  pluraUty  in  unity,  or 
unity  in  plurahty  ;  just  what  Kant  meant,  but  only  as 
it  were  An  sich,  or  imphcitly  and  virtually,  by  his 
Einheit  and  Mannigfaltiges ;  and  this  is  the  recipro- 
city which  Hegel  has  in  view.  Verstand  here  is  taken 
so  that  its  strict  etymology  falls  into  and  modifies 
its  ordinary  meaning.  There  is  an  idiomatic  use 
of   Verstehen  which  illustrates    the    Hegelian    sense : 
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Verstehen,  that  is,  sometimes  means,  to  become  stale,  to 
be  injm-ed  by  long  standing,  as  it  were  to  stand  itself 
away.  The  relation  this  meaning  bears  to  the  fixed 
isolation,  the  sundered  identity,  which  Hegel  would 
have  us  perceive  to  be  imphed  by  Understanding,  is 
tolerably  obvious.  Hegel  always  regards  the  particle 
Ver  as  equivalent  to  trajis,  and  as  referent  to  a  process 
of  transition  or  transformation  the  nature  of  which  is 
characterised  by  the  root.  So  Allgemein,  Besondern, 
and  all  the  Hegehan  terms.  Kant's  phrase  Anschau- 
ender  Yerstand  is  equivalent  to  the  Hegehan  Ver- 
standige  Vernunft.  In  Bestimmen,  too,  see  the  etymo- 
logical look — it  is  a  giving  voice  (Stimme)  to  What  is ; 
or  Logical  Determination  (Bestimmung),  the  whole 
process  of  Hegel,  is  but  a  sort  of  naming  of  Adam. 
Geist,  similarly,  is  an  excellent  word  for  the  ultimate, 
absolute,  and  positive  Unity  :  the  Uving  Spirit  of  the 
moment  is  always  the  co-including  and  reahsing  point 
of  the  All. 

As  regards  both  Understanding  and  Eeason  (in  its 
dialectic  part),  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  word 
negative  as  applied  to  their  function.  We  may  just 
say  generally,  indeed,  that  thought  has  no  purpose  and 
no  act  but  to  negate  Seyn  taken  as  what  sensuously  is. 
But,  more  particularly,  Understanding  negates  the  unal 
self — thus  effecting  an  intercern  or  interpart.  Eeason 
negates  the  negation,  not  into  nothing,  but  into  the 
restored  unal  self  Here  we  see  :  1,  Unal  Self — Simple 
Apprehension,  or  Begriff;  2,  Intercern — Judgment,  or 
Ur-theil ;  3,  Resolution  of  Difference  into  a  Unal  Self 
of  differents — Eeason  and  Schluss.  Everywhere  the 
Notion  is  a  Negativitat :  the  Particular  is  negative — 
23art  negating  part,  &c.  ;  the  Universal,  as  negating  the 
parts,  is  negative  ;  and  the  Singular,  as  negating  all  into 
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tlie  absolutely  self-identical  unit  of  Self,  is  eminently 
negative  and  eminently  the  reine  negativitat.  In  fact, 
wliat  we  have  everywhere  is  division  in  the  indivisible, 
separation  in  the  inseparable,  difference  in  the  identical ; 
so  that  identity  is  abstraction  and  the  form  of  ab- 
straction. 

Such  sentences  as  the  following  will  be  now  intel- 
ligible, and  may  prove  illustrative :  '  This  spiritual 
movement,  which  in  its  Unity  [i.e.  im  Begriff]  gives 
itself  its  characteristicity  [i.  e.  its  determinate  and 
determinating  variety,  as  im  UrtheU],  and  in  its 
characteristicity  its  equahty  with  itself  [resumption  of 
AU-gemeines  and  Be-sonderes  into  Ein-zelnes  im 
Schluss],  wliich  is  thus  the  immanent  evolution  of  the 
Notion,  is  the  absolute  method  of  cognition,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  immanent  soul  of  the  import  itself ' 
■ — import  here  amounting  to  that  which  the  AU,  both 
substantially  and  formally,  is.  '  The  Nature,  the  peculiar 
inner  Being,  the  veritably  eternal  and  substantial  ele- 
ment in  the  multiphcity  and  contingency  of  the 
phenomenal  and  passing  Outward,  is  the  Notion  of  the 
Thing.'  '  Only  in  its  Notion  has  something  actuality  ; 
so  far  as  it  is  diverse  from  its  Notion,  it  ceases  to  be 
actual,  and  is  null ;  the  side  of  tangibihty,  palpabihty 
(Handgreiflichkeit),  and  of  sensuous  out-of-sehhess 
(Aussersichseyn)  belongs  to  this  null  side.'  The  sen- 
suous never  is,  but  always  is  not ;  the  notion,  then,  is 
its  truth  ;  what  it  is  apart  from  that  notion  is  evidently 
a  nothing  :  take  the  page  before  us,  for  example.  In 
illustration  of  the  life  of  the  Notion,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  progress  of  history,  in  aU  departments,  from, 
1,  Instinctive  hfe,  through,  2,  Eequirements  of  Ee- 
flexion  into,  3,  Eeason.  This,  in  the  concrete,  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  exactitude  of  a  formula :  often 
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we   see    retrocessions   of   the    individual,    a  fall-back 
from  Understanding  to  Sense,  as  in  Eeid,  into  perfect 
amentia,  as  in  one  of  his  followers.     On  the  whole,  in 
the  Begriff  of  the  Begriff  we  see  that  Hegel  has  returned 
to  substantiahty,  fact,  hfe,  while  Kant,  in  his  categories, 
was  still  in  distinctions  of  mere  formal  Logic.     Kant 
thus  may  be  said  to  have  had  only  a  regulative,  while 
Hegel  has  a  constitutive,  force.     Before  such  merits  one 
relents  to  conceive  Hegel  as  absorbed  in  creation,  and 
never   sufficiently  on  his  own  outside,  as   it  were,  to 
explain  his  origin  from  Kant.     But  this  origin  and  the 
debt  to  Kant  are  not  to  be  forgotten.     Now,  for  in- 
stance, tlie  QuaUty,  Quantity,  and  Measure  of  the  com- 
mencementare  just  the  manifold  of  Kant.     Quahty  is 
Kant's  Sensation ;    and   Quantity  his  Perception   (An- 
schauung),  seen  in  the  pure  Quantities  which  are  the 
pure  Perceptions,  Space  and  Time.     Measure  is  added 
by  easy  suggestion.     Then  Wesen  comes  in  as  Under- 
standing or  the  Categories  proper  (of  Eelation). 

Thus,  their,  we  see  plainly  how  actual  fact  of  life  and 
history  coheres  with  general  Logic.  Being,  Nothing, 
Becoming,  through  all  the  intermediate  steps,  are  just 
finally  hammered  into,  and  correspond  respectively  to, 
the  closing  triunity — Logic,  Natm-e,  Spirit.  Legends 
of  all  peoples  exemphfy  the  same.  Eden  is  but  Simple 
Apprehension  passing  into  Judgment.  Then  the  Good 
Principle  is  Being,  the  Bad,  the  Negative.  Faust, 
again,  is  the  latter  stage  of  the  era  of  Judgment,  the 
stage  named  by  Hegel,  '  Das  ungllicldiche  Bewusst- 
seyn  ; '  the  Understanding  has  done  its  work,  Eeason 
has  not  yet  begun,  and  all  around  is  but  empty 
abstraction,  without  a  single  rest  for  Faith  (or  Hope) 
of  any  kind  :  and  the  result  is  but  a  precipitation  into 
the  senses  ;  more  commonly  now-a-days  tlie  end  is  but 
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vague  despair  and  an  impotent  sighing  for  all  that  has 
been  lost. 

The  Categories  we  may  conceive  as  an  internal  web 
invisible  to  us,  and  of  which,  so  long  as  they  are 
unmvestigated,  we  are  but  the  prey.  Still,  to  most 
individuals,  certain  categories  become  enlarged — iso- 
lated thickenings  occur  in  our  inner  web — which  as 
thickened  come  before  consciousness — and  from  which 
as  Ganglia  our  single  Spirit  issues.  In  this  manner,  we 
may  conceive  ourselves  enabled  to  analyse  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  characters  of  men — by  exhibiting, 
that  is,  their  gangUonised  or  hypertrophied  and  ossified 
categories,  of  which  they  were  the  slaves.  The  thin 
man  acts  from  a  single  category ;  the  rich  man  is  a 
rich  spirit  resultant  from  many  categories  mutually 
related  in  a  healthy  common  system.  Cromwell, 
though  so  inarticulate,  drew  breath  from  a  vast  bulk 
of  categories ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  Universal 
it  was  that  he  possessed  his  irresistible  mass  and 
momentum ;  nor  was  the  Universal  that  led  him, 
in  the  slightest  hollowed  out,  as  is  so  common  every- 
where at  present,  by  the  wind  of  the  Vanity  of  the 
Singular.  The  bad  effects  of  such  wind  are  very 
apparent  in  Napoleon.  Wellington  is  otherwise ;  but 
his  Universal  was  simply  the  red  tape  of  England. 

Hegel's  work  is  this  :  the  spider  of  thought — a  point 

spinning   its   web  of    thought   around  itself:    the 

Bombyx  of  Eternity,  the  Cocoon  of  Eternity,  and 
their  unity  in  Eternity  itself!  Hegel  takes  Kant's 
notion  as  the  secret,  the  key,  of  the  universe.  It  is  at 
once  the  absolute  Form  and  the  absolute  Import. 
And  it  is  this  Form  and  this  Import  which  only  in- 
volve  themselves  throughout  the  whole  system,  from 
the  lowest,  simplest,  and  abstractest  of  abstractions  up 
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to  the  highest,  most  complex,  and  concretest  of  con- 
cretes. Once  possessed  of  the  Kantian  notion,  his 
way  was  successively  to  discharge  its  concretion  till  it 
reached  an  ultimate  tenuity,  and  thence  to  let  it  re- 
make itself  again.  Or  we  may  say  that  Hegel  lies  in 
a  consideration  of  the  absolute  adversatives — negation, 
position,  &c.  He  saw  that  thought  was  but  as  a  foot- 
ball from  inner  to  outer,  and  from  outer  to  inner,  &c. ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  shuttle  what  had  previously 
been  but  shuttlecock ;  that  is,  he  wove  together  into 
indissoluble  unity  by  relation  what  hitherto  had  been 
irreconcilably  disunited  by  this  very  same  relation. 
This  is  another  synonym  for  his  work,  as  that  of 
Eeason,  repairing  and  restoring  what  had  been  injured 
and  destroyed  by  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  work 
of  Understanding.  If  the  reflexion  of  Spinoza  and 
Hume  has  unfixed  and  imsettled  all,  the  reflexion  of 
Kant  and  Hegel  will  again  restore  all  to  place  and  to 
peace.  Hegel's  one  object,  indeed,  has  been  a  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  i7itussuscej:>tion.  The  result 
is  a  crystal  sphere — perfectly  transparent — but  covered 
with  infinite  tracery  of  intussuscipient  hues  —  opaque 
yet  transparent — which  appear  and  disappear — in  the 
own  movement  of  the  sphere's  own  inner. 


F. 

A  good  way  to  state  the  main  notion  of  Hegel  is 
this  :  What  is,  says  Spinoza,  is  Thought  and  Extension, 
which  again  are  but  modifications  (even  as  attributes 
they  amount  to  this)  of  one  and  the  same  —  God. 
Hegel  says  of  this  that  there  is  no  transition  in  it,  no 
deduction,  no  mutual  connexion.  IsTow  Hegel's  secret 
is  just  to  add  the  missing  element ;  or  it  is  the  intro- 
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duction  of  intermediation  and  connexion  into  the 
divided  and  disunited  trinity  of  Spinoza.  This,  of 
course,  is  said  roughly  and  generally  to  give  a  general 
and  rough  idea ;  for  in  reaUty  the  Nature  of  Hegel  is 
not  derived  from,  and  is  something  very  different  to, 
the  Extension  of  Spinoza :  at  all  to  compare,  indeed, 
such  vast  organic  wholes  as  the  Logic,  Nature,  and 
Spirit  of  Hegel  with  the  mere  phraseologies  of  Spinoza 
in  reference  to  Thought,  Extension,  and  God,  is  possible 
only  in  a  wide  manner  on  the  mere  outside.  Still,  to 
assist  us  to  an  understanding  of  Hegel,  let  vis  say  that 
Avhat  he  did  was  to  introduce  nexus  and  connexus  into 
the  three  of  Spinoza.  Eollowing  this  out,  then,  Hegel , 
says.  Extension,  that  is  the  Particular  ;  Thought,  that  \ 
is  the  negative  reflexion  of  this  Particular  into  itself  as  ; 
the  Universal ;  God,  that  is  the  negative  reflexion  of  ,■ 
this  same  Particular  into  itself  as  the  Singular,  which  is  \ 
thus  seen  to  be  a  union  of  both,  and  each,  indeed,  is  I 
but  the  other.  Now  this  revolts  ;  for  God,  at  first 
sight,  is  in  this  way  lost  to  us.  God  in  this  way  ap- 
pears a  mere  creation  of  our  own  thought — ^in  its 
barest  form,  indeed,  a  mere  human  reflexion.  This 
conclusion  is  not  quite  legitimate,  however.  We  assign  to 
God  a  variety  of  attributes  ;  or  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  variety  of  attributes  :  in  a  word,  then,  there 
is  God's  unity,  and  there  is  God's  variety.  Now,  if  we 
can  suppose  Extension  adequately  to  coUect  and  re- 
present all  God's  variety,  then  assuredly  we  shall  not 
be  very  far  wrong  if  we  assume  God's  unity  to  be  the 
negative  reflexion  into  itself  of  God's  variety,  that  is, 
of  extension.  This  reflexion,  moreover,  does  not  be- 
long to  us  ;  it  must  be  conceived  as  objective  fact  inde- 
pendent of  us.  Besides,  we  are  not  at  all  occupied  at 
present  with  the  truth,  but  only  with  the  fact  of  Hegel. 
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This  huge  box  has  long  lain  shut— we  open  it— we  lay 
out  the  contents :  this  is  owr  work.  By  and  by  pro- 
bably,— a  separate  work, — the  appraiser  will  follow 
with  his  work,  and  tell  us  the  value.  One  thing,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  God  as  an  entity  somewhere  in 
Space,  visible  and  palpable,  could  we  but  get  there. 
'  I  have  swept  space  with  my  telescope,'  says  Lalande, 
'  and  found  no  God.'  The  absurdity  of  the  Atheist  is 
seen  in  that,  but  there  is  no  less  also  reflected  ui  it  the 
absurdity  of  crude  Theism  which  as  yet  has  not  reached 
thought  proper,  but  only  figurate  conception  (Vor- 
steUung).  But  since  Hegel,  however  it  be  with  the 
God  of  Hegel,  Ave  must  certainly  always  substitute  now 
BegriiT  for  Vorstellung,  intellectually  thought  notion 
for  sensuously  seen  image.  God  is  no  longer  to  be 
pictured  in  Space  ;  he  is  not  locally,  toj^ically  in  Nature ; 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  can  be  only  in  the  spiritual  world, 
only  m  the  absolute  world,  which  is  Thought. 

Logic  has  always  appeared  under  the  three  rubrics 
of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Eeason.  In 
this  respect,  Hegel's  Logic  does  not  difl'er  from  any 
other,  or,  if  it  differs,  it  differs  only  in  being  truer  to 
the  rubric.  Hegel's  Logic  is,  from  first  to  last,  ia 
matter  and  method,  in  form  and  substance,  in  book  and 
chapter,  in  section  and  paragraph,  in  sentence  and  even 
ivord,  nothing  but  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  Eeason.  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and 
Eeason,  this  itself  is  but  one  of  the  sacred  names, — 
just  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  whole.  Judgment  is 
but  the  negative  reflexion  of  Simple  Apprehension  into 
itself,  and  Eeason  is  but  the  negative  reflexion  that 
sums  both.  Nay,  each  is  so  much  the  other,  all  is  so 
dialectic,  that,  it  may  be,  Hegel  himself  sometimes 
mistakes   the   cue   and   places   as   Particular  what  is 
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Universal,  &c.  This  is  but  the  Notion  ; — that  is,  in 
one  of  its  forms.  Everywhere  in  Hegel  we  have  before 
us  only  the  Notion.  Being,  Nothing,  Becoming  :  Being 
is  but  Simple  Apprehension  (Perception,  if  you  will)  at 
its  abstractest ;  Nothing  is  the  act  of  Judgment  on 
Being ;  it  is  the  negative  reflexion  of  pure  Being  into 
itself ;  Becoming  is  the  act  of  Eeason  on  Being,  and  is 
both  Being  and  Nothing  in  concrete  unity,  the  truth  of 
both,  the  Singular  that  is.  It  is  just  as  if  we  said : 
Everything  that  is,  is ;  Everything  that  is,  is  not ; 
Everything  that  is,  is  Both — that  is,  it  becomes.  Each 
of  these  averments,  too,  is  true — only  the  last  is  the 
concrete  truth,  the  others  are  but  abstractly  true. 
Eeason,  in  fact,  is  always  to  be  assumed  as  the  con- 
crete moment  that  is  base  or  mother-hquor  to  the  two 
abstract  moments  of  Simple  Apprehension  and  Judg- 
ment. How  natural  is  all  this  in  the  circumstances  ! 
The  Ideahst  can  only  look  to  Logic  when  in  search  of 
those  principles  which  are  the  prius  of  all :  the  Idealist, 
too,  as  in  the  moment  of  Eeason,  is  but  the  natural 
third,  and  the  concrete  truth,  to  the  Perceptive  animal 
whose  object  is  Seyn,  and  the  abstracting  Critic  (or 
Judge)  whose  object  is  Wesen. 

We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  Hegel,  from  first  to 
last,  is  but  touching  or  tapping,  into  its  various  succes- 
sive forms,  the  primitive  or  original  cell  of  the  Notion — 
or  the  triune  Eeflexion.  There  is  the  crystal  sphere — 
tap  it — lines  of  reflexion  glance  in  it  by  which  there 
are  seen  two  in  one  or  a  triple  unity.  Becoming,  in 
which  both  Being  and  Nothing  nestle.  Another 
touch  and  Becoming  is  Become — Here-being,  There- 
being,  or  So-being.  Again,  a  tap,  and  reflexions 
glance  of  Eeality  and  Negation  which  collapse  to 
Something,  and  thence  again  expand  into  Being-for- 
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Other  and  Being-in-self.  These  collapse,  in  their 
turn,  to  Determination.  Determination  sunders  into 
the  duiDlicity  of  Beschafifenheit  and  shuts  again  into 
the  Unity  of  Limit.  Limit,  sundering  into  the  duph- 
city  of  the  spurious  Infiiaite,  clasps  together  again  in 
the  unity  of  the  genuine  Infinite,  and  so  on.  Perhaps, 
in  the  above  statement,  from  Being-for-other  and  Being- 
in-self  onwards,  the  movement  of  the  series  appears 
in  simpler  and  more  consistent  form  than  in  Hegel 
himself.  Now,  all  these  changes  take  place,  so  to 
speak,  without  moving  from  the  spot — Hegel  never 
abandons  the  notion  with  which  he  starts,  and  all 
change  is  from  Eeflexion  on  it,  or,  rather,  in  it.  How 
completely  Eosenkranz  has  missed  all  this  may  be  seen 
from  a  single  glance  into  the  work  which  professes  to 
reform  the  Hegelian  Logic.  There  the  very  ghost  of 
dialectic  has  disappeared ;  unity  is  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of;  and  wc  have  before  us  but  the  words  of  a 
dictionary  tumbled  hither  and  thither  illustratively. 

Even  when,  in  the  true  Infinite,  he  has  reached  the 
verge  of  Being,  and  has  passed  into  Quantity,  Hegel 
has  not  yet  moved  from  the  spot ;  Quantity  but  resumes 
what  precedes,  though  in  another,  that  is,  as  another 
sphei'e.  Again,  Quantity  returns  to  Quality,  and  both 
collapse  mto  Measure.  In  this  way,  through  an  extra- 
ordinary alternation  of  Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment, 
and  Eeason,  repeated  in  an  extraordinary  alternation  of 
their  own  forms,  we  reach,  at  last,  the  Absolute  Spirit. 
Now  Hegel's  addition  to  Spinoza,  as  described  above, 
gives  the  general  nature  of  this  Absolute  Spirit  at  the 
shortest.  The  Particular,  Nature,  is  negatively  reflected 
into  the  BegrifT  (Thought,  Logic),  which  is  the  Uni- 
versal, and,  through  this  also,  into  the  Singular  of  the 
Spirit.     In  the  very  statement,  there  glitters  the  hem 
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of  truth  in  such  a  variety  of  directions,  that  it  seems 
to  bring  with  it  its  own  authentication.  When  the 
objection — it  is  only  Human  Eeflexion — occurs,  let  it 
occur,  also,  that  Human  Eeflexion  is  Thought.  Let  it 
occur,  too,  that  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  objective 
reflexion,  not  something  formal,  but  something  intensely 
concrete.  If  it  is  but  a  reflexion,  it  is  a  reflexion  from, 
and  contains  the  absolute  wealth  of,  both  Thought  as 
Thought  and  Nature  as  Nature.  It  is  not  the  mere  ab- 
straction of  Spinoza  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  concrete 
of  concretes.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  Nature, 
Thought,  each  alone,  both  together,  necessitate  the  re- 
flexion of  God ;  God  is  their  truth,  and,  though  a  neces- 
sity of  formal  thought,  is  also  a  necessity  of  concrete 
existence. 

But,  it  occurs  to  be  objected  again,  is  it  not  very 
general  this,  very  thin,  abstract,  and  bodiless — this 
outcome  of  a  universal  Spirit,  the  highest  expression 
of  which  is  not  as  in  you  and  me,  but  in  societies, 
institutions,  hteratures,  arts,  philosophies,  &c.  ?  Is  this 
abstract  and  generalised  result  of  the  human  race  as 
human  race  all  that  we  are  to  get  as  God  ?  Call  it 
Ideahsm  if  you  will,  what  is  it  better  than  Materialism? 
Is  that  abstract  result — institutions,  laws,  arts,  &c. — 
aught  better  than  a  matter  into  which,  even  as  we  form 
it,  we  perish,  as  the  coral  insect  lives  only  that  he  may 
die  into  the  coral  rock .?  Is  this,  then,  the  end  of  all 
the  hopes  of  man  ?  God  is  but  an  abstract  generalisa- 
tion of  Thought !  and  for  the  carrying  forward  of  this 
abstract  generahsation  is  it  only  that  we  emerge  ! — ■ 
emerge  but  to  cease !  This  we  are  to  call  our  true 
selves,  and  to  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves !  It  is 
but  natural  to  think  thus.  It  is  one-sided,  however,  t(3 
speak  of  the  result  of  tliought  as  an  abstraction  and 
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generalisation  ;  there  is  neither  abstraction  nor  genera- 
lisation— as   usually  understood — here  present;  what 
we  have  here  is  a  life.     What  we  have  here  is  the 
organised  universe  and  its  organised  outcome.     Sphrit 
is  the  word.     Hegel  has  always  meaning  in  his  words, 
and  by  spirit  he  means  not  a  ghost,  not  an  airy  vaporous 
body,  but   the   essential   concrete   of   all,  which    is  a 
Spirit.    In  what  Spirit  do  you  live,  and  think,  and  act  ? 
Ever,  in  every  age,  the  essential,  organic,  vital  drop  of 
the  whole  is  its  Spirit ;  and  with  each  new  age,  the 
Spirit  is  ever  richer — intellectually,  morally,  emotion- 
ally.    Nature,  then,  and  Man — Nature  and  Thought — 
all  that  is  here,  just  taken  together  as  an  organised 
body — what  can  the  soul  of  this  body  be  but  even 
such  a  Spirit  as  is  here  indicated  ?     Such  Spirit  is  the 
Thought,  the  Emotion,  the  Will  of  such  a  body.    Leave 
Vorstellung,  pass  to  Begriff — shut  not  only  your  Byron 
and  open  your  Goethe  (in  every  way  a  very  finite  step) 
— but  take  the  infinite  step  from  all  writers  who  have 
ever  yet  wiitten  to  this  most  extraordinary  Hegel. 

In  such  abstractions,  you  say,  there  is  no  hope  for 
you !  What,  then,  are  you  ?  Wlaat  would  you  wish 
yourself  to  be,  if  not  the  perfection  of  your  own 
thought  and  your  own  wiU?  Apart  from  that,  what  are 
you,  that  you  should  be  saved  ?  And  are  you  not  saved  ? 
Are  not  man  and  nature  and  all  things  Thought,  and 
where  is  Thought,  if  not  in  you,  who  are  to  your- 
self the  Ego,  the  I,  in  which  all  meet  ?  You  are  but 
Modus — not  the  Absolute  ;  finite — not  the  Infinite  : 
you  must  perish !  Consult  Hegel  and  see  the  necessity 
of  the  Modus.  And  what  is  perishing?  Wliat  is 
Death?  Where  are  these,  when,  What  is,  is  Thought? 
Modus — finite ! — is  it  not  true  that  you  at  the  same 
time  are  ?     What  is,  is  Thought.     Absurd  that  you 
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should  be  continued !  Why  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  no  more  absurd  that  you  should  be  continued  than 
that  you  are.  That  you  are  is  the  guarantee  of  your 
necessity.  God  is  a  concrete  Spirit — not  an  abstract 
unit — why  should  not  the  death  of  the  body  be  the 
birth  of  Spirit  ? — and  why  should  not  you  continue 
united  to  the  universal  Spirit  then,  even  as  you  are 
so  united  here,  in  Natural  form,  now  ? — But  all  this  is 
premature!  As  yet  we  only  seek  to  understand  and 
express :  as  yet  we  have  not  attempted  to  think  and 
judge  :  as  yet  we  have  had  enough  to  do  to  find  our 
way  ;  as  yet  we  have  not  had  time  to  think. 

The  general  conclusion,  this  length,  is  that  the  Secret 
of  Hegel  is  the  tautological  reciprocity  of  the  Logical 
Notion,  which  is  a  concrete  in  itself ;  and  this  is  to  be 
found  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Section 
'Eeciprocity.' 

Eemark. 

These  Notes  of  the  Struggle  to  Hegel  are  now  con- 
cluded. Their  general  nature  and  burthen  are — effort 
to  understand  and  express  Hegel ;  and  a  certain 
adoption  of  the  side  of  Hegel  wiU  be  granted  as  al- 
lowable to  the  effort  to  express  for  the  sake  even  of 
efficiency,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  student  only 
speaking  to  himself  in  preparation  for  the  public. 
Tlie  state  of  the  fact  is  accurately  depicted  here. 

These  Notes  it  was  proposed  to  follow  up  by  a 
general  chapter  on  the  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and 
Matter  of  the  System,  which  should  methodically  bring 
to  a  focus  all  the  findings  in  these  respects  which  are, 
in  a  necessarily  irregular  and  imperfect  manner,  in- 
dicated in  the  Notes  themselves.  This  chapter,  how- 
ever, is  reserved  for  the  present,  as  its  composition  is 
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likely  to  be  more  efficient  after  completion  and  pub- 
lication of  a  statement  of  Kant  which  is  now  in 
f!iketch. 

Meantime,  we  may   say  this  :  The  Principle  is  the 
Notion  as  expressed  at  the  end  of  '  Eecipi'ocity '  ;   the 
Form  (or  Method)  is  the  movement  of  this  Notion  ; 
and   the    Matter   is    the    development,  or  simply   the 
introduction,  of  this  Notion   into  the  entire  wealth  of 
the    outer    and    inner  Universe.     As   regards    Origin 
again,  that  lies  in  Kant ;  and  in  this  respect  we  may 
name  six  special  references  :  There  is  the  light  derived 
fi'om — 1,  The  externalisation  of  the  Categories  ;  2,  The 
generalisation   of  tlie   same ;  3,  The  utilisation  of  the 
branch  of  Logic  (S.  Apprehension)  left  vacant  by  Kant ; 
4,  The  realisation  of  Logic  in  general ;  5,  The  Kantian 
theory  of  Perception  ;  and,  6,  The  reduction  of  what 
we    may    call  the   concrete  faculties  of   man.    Cogni- 
tion, Emotion,  Will,  under  his  abstract  ones,  as  named 
in   Logic,    S.   Apprehension,  Judgment,    and  Eeason. 
Lastly,  as  regards  Kant,  not  only  did  he  breathe  the 
precise  tendency,  exhibited  and  perhaps  perfected  by 
Ilcgel,  towards  a  philosophy  Avhich  should  be  a  com- 
plete and  co-articulated  system  in  explanation  of  the 
All,  but  there  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  field  of  his 
labours   a  thousand  hints,  which   must  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Hegel.     Some  of  these  ^ve  have 
already  seen  ;  but  there  lie  a  multitude  more  both  for 
the  seeing  and  the  seeking.     By  way  of  example,  here 
is  a  small  one  : — 

Metaphysic  has,  as  the  special  aim  of  its  inquirj^,  only 
three  Ideas :  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  so  that 
the  second  united  ^vtth  the  first  shall  lead  to  the  third  as  a 
'necessary  conelusion  {Sehlusssai:;).' 
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Indeed,  we  may  quote  further  : — 

All  else,  with  which  this  Science  is  occupied,  serves  merely 
as  means  to  attain  to  these  Ideas  and  their  reality.  These 
Ideas  are  not  required  in  aid  of  Natural  Science  but  to 
transcend  Nature.  The  attainment  of  them  would  render 
Theology,  Morals,  and,  through  the  imion  of  both,  Eeligion, 
consequently  the  highest  ends  of  our  existence,  dependent 
merely  on  speculative  Reason  and  on  nothing  else.  In  a 
systematic  exposition  of  these  Ideas,  the  order  given,  would, 
as  the  synthetic,  be  the  most  appropriate ;  but  in  the  labours, 
which  must  necessarily  precede  any  such  exposition,  the 
analytic,  or  reverse,  arrangement  will  be  better  adapted  to 
the  end  proposed  :  for  here,  in  fulfilment  of  our  great  design, 
we  proceed  from  what  experience  offers  us  immediately  to 
hand  Psychology,  to  Cosmology,  and  thence  to  the  cognition 
of  Grod.* 

Particular  points  of  derivation  as  regards  both  Fichte 
and  Schelling  have  been  already  alluded  to.  The 
'  Transcendental  Idealism  '  of  the  latter,  in  especial,  is 
so  full  of  such  points,  that  the  reader  conversant  with 
the  subject  experiences  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  a 
series  of  interesting  surprises.  We  may  yet  illustrate 
this  statement  by  the  quotation  of  examples,  if  room 
should  offer.  But,  on  the  whole,  whatever  suggestions 
may  have  proceeded  from  others,  Kant,  the  original 
quarry,  was  alone  adequate  to  stimulate  Hegel  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  he  did  accomplish  ;  and  these 
two  writers  may  be  directly  affiliated  as  cause  and 
consequence.  I  may  add  to  the  six  special  references 
above,  that  the  point  in  which  Kant  and  Hegel  are, 
perhaps,  seen  closest,  is  the  fact  that  the  a  priori 
Synthetic  Judgment  of  the  one,  and  which  was  set 
up  as  the  single  angle  of  inquiry,  is  simply  an  sich 

"■  Kant,  Ki'it.  cl.  K.  V.    Trans.  Dialec.  Book  I.  Section  3,  Note. 
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what  the  Notion  of  Heeel  is  an  und  fur  sicli.  It  is  to 
be  considered  also  that,  in  what  follows,  much  will 
occur  adapted  to  bring  into  the  true  ultimate  focus  all 
that  we  have  already  seen  as  regards  the  explanation 
of  the  operations  and  general  industry  of  Hegel. 
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II. 

A  TRANSLATION  FROM   THE    COMPLETE  LOGIC  OF 
THE  WHOLE  FIRST  SECTION,  QUALITY. 


FIEST  SECTION. 

DETEEMINATENESS   OR   DEFINITENESS    (QUALITY). 

Being  is  the  indefinite  Immediate ;  it  is  devoid  of  defi- 
niteness  as  in  reference  to  Essentity,  as  also  of  any 
which  it  miglit  possibly  have  within  itself.  This  re- 
flexion-less Being  is  Being  as  it  is  only  in  its  own 
self. 

As  it  is  indefinite,  it  is  quality-less  Being  ;  but,  in 
itself,  the  character  of  indefiniteness  attaches  to  it,  only 
in  contraposition  to  the  Definite,  to  the  Qualitative. 
Definite  Being  as  such,  then,  contraposing  itself  to 
Being  in  general,  the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  latter 
constitutes  its  Quality.  It  wiU  be  found,  therefore,  that 
i^zVs^.Being  is  m  itself  definite,  and  consequently. 

Secondly,  that  it  goes  over  into  There-being,  is  There- 
being  ;  but  that  this  latter  as  finite  Being  sublates  itself, 
and  goes  over  into  the  infinite  Eeference  of  Being  to  its 
own  self,  i.  e., 

Thirdly,  into  Being-for-self. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


BEING. 
A. 

Being,  fure  Beinij, — without  any  further  definition. 
In  its  indefinite  Immediacy,  it  is  only  equal  to  itself, 
and  neither  is  it  unequal  as  regards  Other ;  it  has  no 
diversity  within  itself,  and  none  in  any  reference  out- 
wards. Should  any  Determination  or  Intent  [Form  or 
Matter]  be  supposed  hi  its  regard,  which  might  be 
distinguished  in  it,  or  by  which  it  might  be  distm- 
guished  from  another,  it  would  not  be  held  fast  in  its 
purity.  It  is  pure  indefiniteness  and  vacancy.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  perceived  in  it, — so  far  as  it  is  at  all 
allowable  to  speak  of  perceiving  at  present, — or  it  is 
only  this  pure,  void  perceiving  itself  Just  as  little  is 
anything  to  be  thought  in  it,  or  it  is  equally  only  this 
void  thought,  this  void  thhiking.  Being,  the  indefinite 
Immediate,  is,  in  fact,  Nothing,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  tlian  Nothing. 

B. 

NOTHING. 

No  THING,  pure  Nothing  ;  it  is  simple  equality  with  it- 
self, perfect  vacancy,  determination-lessness  and  inteni- 
lessness  [form-lessness  and  matter-lessness] ;  unchstin- 
guishedness  in  itself  So  far  as  it  is  allowable  to  men- 
tion Perception  or  Thought  here,  the  distinction  [we 
may  remark]  is  admitted,  of  whether  something  or 
nothing  is  perceived  or  thought.  The  perceiving  or 
the  thinking  nothing   has  therefore  a  meaning ;  both 
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[perceiving  nothing  and  perceiving  something]  are  dis- 
tinguished, thus  Nothing  is  (exists)  in  our  perception  or 
thought ;  or  rather  it  is  empty  perception  and  thought 
themselves  ;  and  the  same  empty  perception  or  thought 
as  pure  Being.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  the  same  form, 
or  rather  formlessness, — and  so  in  general  the  same,— 
as  what  pure  Being  is. 

C. 

BECOMING. 

1 .   Unity  of  Being  and  Nothing. 

Pure  Being  and  pure  Nothing  is,  therefore,  the  same. 
What  is  the  truth,  is  neither  Being  nor  Nothing,  but 
that  Being, — does  not  pass  over, — but  has  passed  over 
into  Nothiiig,  and  Nothing  into  Being.  But  the  truth 
is  just  as  much  not  their  undistiuguishedness,  but  that 
they  are  not  the  same,  that  they  are  absolutely  distin- 
guished, but  stm,  nevertheless,  unseparated  and  in- 
separable, and  either  immediately  disappears  in  its 
opposite.  Their  truth  is,  therefore,  this  movement  of 
the  immediate  disappearance  of  the  one  in  the  other ; 
Becoming;  a  movement  iu  which  both  are  distinguished, 
but  by  a  distinction  which  has  equally  immediately 
sublated  itself 

Eemakk  1. 

The  Antithesis  of  Being  and  Nothing  in  commcm  conception. 

Nothing  is  usually  opposed  to  Something ;  Something, 
however,  is  already  a  definite  "Siient  [Existent],  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  other  Something  (something 
else);  and  so  also,  therefore,  the  Nothing  opposed  to 
the  Something,  is  the  Nothing  of  a  given  Something, — 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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a  definite  Nothing.  Here,  however,  Nothing  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  indefinite  simphcity.  Should  it  be  consi- 
dered more  accurate  that  Non-being,  instead  of  Nothing, 
be  opposed  to  Being,  there  were  nothing  to  object  to 
this  as  respects  the  result,  for  in  l^on-being  the  reference 
to  Being  is  implied  ;  both,  Being  and  the  Negation  of 
Being,  are  enunciated  in  One,  Nothing,  as  it  is  in  Be- 
coming. But  we  are  concerned  here,  first  of  all,  not 
with  the  foj^m  of  the  opposition  (form,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  co-reference),  but  with  the  abstract,  imme- 
diate negation,  nothing  purely  for  itself,  reference-less 
Negation, — what  might  be  expressed  also,  were  it 
wished,  by  the  mere  word  Not. 

The  Eleatics  first  of  all,  especially  Parmenides, 
enunciated  the  simple  thought  of  pwe  Being  as  tlie 
Absolute,  and  as  the  one  truth  :  only  Being  is,  and 
Nothing  is  altogether  not, — enunciated  this  (in  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  which  remain)  with  the  pure 
intoxication  of  thought  Avhen  for  the  first  time  it  has 
apprehended  itself  in  its  absolute  abstraction.  In  the 
Oriental  systems,  in  Buddhism  essentially.  Nothing,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Void,  is  the  Absolute  Principle. 
The  deep-thinking  Herachtus  brought  forward,  against 
that  simple  and  one-sided  abstraction,  the  higher  total 
notion  of  Becoming,  and  said  :  Bemg  is  as  little  as 
Nothing  is,  or  all  Jloivs,  that  is,  all  is  Becoming.  The 
popular,  particularly  Oriental  proverbs,  that  All  that  is 
has  the  germ  of  its  death  even  in  its  birth,  while  death, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  entrance  into  new  hfe,  express  at 
bottom  the  same  union  of  Being  and  Nothing.  But 
these  expressions  have  a  substrate,  on,  or  in,  or  by 
which  the  transition  takes  place  ;  Being  and  Nothing 
are  held  asunder  in  time,  are  represented  as  alternating 
in  it,  but  are  not  thought  in  their   abstraction,  and 
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therefore  not  so  that  they  are  in,  by,  and  for  them- 
selves the  same. 

Ex  niliilo  nihil  Jit — ^is  one  of  the  positions  to  which 
in  Metaphysic  great  importance  was  ascribed.  There 
is  to  be  seen  in  it  either  only  the  empty  Tautology, 
Nothing  is  Nothing ;  or  if  the  Becoming  {jit)  is  to  have 
actual  meaning  in  it,  then,  inasmuch  as  only  nothing 
comes  out  of  nothing,  there  is  rather  in  fact  no  Be- 
coming present  in  it,  for  Nothing  remains  in  it  Nothing. 
Becoming  implies,  that  Nothing  does  not  remain 
Nothing,  but  passes  over  into  its  other,  into  Being. 
If  the  later  especially  Christian  Metaphysic  rejected 
the  position.  From  Nothing  arises  Nothing,  it  main- 
tained necessarily  a  transition  from  Nothing  into 
Being  :  however  synthetically  or  merely  conceptively  it 
took  this  position,  still  there  is  contained,  even  in  the 
inost  imperfect  Union,  a  point  in  which  Being  and 
Nothing  coincide,  and  their  distinguishedness  dis- 
appears. The  proposition,  From  Nothing  comes  No- 
thing, Nothing  is  just  Nothing,  has  its  special  signi- 
ficance in  its  contrariety  to  Becoming  in  general,  and 
consequently  also  to  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  Those  who,  waxing  even  fanatic  in  its 
defence,  maintain  the  position  Nothing  is  just  Nothing, 
have  no  consciousness  that  they  thereby  express 
adhesion  to  the  abstract  Pantheism  of  the  Eleatics ; 
essentially,  too,  to  that  of  Spinoza.  The  Philosophical 
opinion  which  holds,  Being  is  only  Being,  Nothing  is 
only  Nothing,  as  vahd  principle,  merits  the  name  of 
Identitdtssystem:  this  abstract  identity  is  the  essence 
of  Pantheism. 

If  the  result,  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same, 
seems  startling  or  paradoxical  in  itself,  there  is  just 
nothing  further  to  be  said ;  it  were  more  reasonable 

T   2 
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to  wonder  at  this  wondering,  which   shows   itself  so 
new   in   philosophy,    and   forgets    that    there   present 
themselves  in  this  science  quite  other  determinations 
than  in  ordinary  consciousness    and  in  the   so-called 
Common  Sense  of  Mankind,  which  is  not  just  exactly 
sound  sense  or  sound  understanding,  but  understanding 
grown  up  and  hardened  into  abstractions,  and  in  the 
behef  or  rather   the   superstition  of  abstractions.     It 
would   not  be   difficult  to   demonstrate  this   unity  of 
Being  and  Nothing,  in  every  example,  in  everything 
actual,  in  every  thought.     What  was  said   above  of 
Immediacy   and    Mediacy    (which    latter    imphes    a 
reference  to  another,  and  so  Negation),  the  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  Being  and  Nothing,  That  nowhere  in 
heaven    or    on    earth  is  there    anything    that  in    itself 
contains  not  Both,  Being  and  Nothing.     As,  in  such 
reference,  indeed,  the  question  is  of  a  certain   Some- 
thing and  Actual,  those  elements  are  in  it  no  longer  in 
the  perfect  untruth,  in  which  they  are  as  Being  and 
Nothing,  but  in  a  further  developed  form,  and  have 
become    (conceived,   for    example,    as    Positive    and 
Negative),  the   former   posited,   reflected   Being — the 
latter   posited,    reflected   Nothing ;    but   Positive    and 
Negative  imply,  the  one  Being  and  the  other  Nothing 
as  their  abstract  Ground-principle.     Thus  in  God  him- 
self,   Quality,   Energy,    Creation,    Power,  &c.    involve 
essentially   the   element   of  Negativity,  —  they   are   a 
bringing  into  existence  of  an  Other.     But  an  empirical 
illustration  by  means  of  examples  of  the  position  main- 
tained would   be   here    quite   superfluous.     As   now, 
indeed,  this  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing  lies  once  for  aU 
established   as   first  Truth  and  basis,  and  constitutes 
the  element  of  all   that   follows,  all  further   Logical 
determinations— There-being,    Quality,  in  general   all 
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notions  of  philosophy  — are  examples  of  this  Unity  quite 
as  much  as  Becoming.  But  what  names  itself  common 
(or  sound)  sense,  so  far  as  it  rejects  the  undividedness 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  may  be  invited  to  try  to  dis- 
cover a  single  example  where  the  one  is  separated 
from  the  other  (Something  from  Limit,  or  the  Infinite, 
God,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  from  energy  in  act). 
Only  these  empty  things  of  thought,  Being  and  Nothing, 
themselves,  are  such  separated  things,  and  it  is  they 
which  by  said  understanding  are  preferred  to  the 
truth,  the  undividedness  of  both,  which  is  everywhere 
before  us. 

It  were  vain  to  seek  to  meet  on  aU  sides  the  per- 
plexities into  which  ordinary  consciousness,  in  the  case 
of  such  a  logical  proposition,  misleads  itself,  for  they 
are  inexhaustible.  It  is  possible  only  to  notice  a  few 
of  them.  One  source  of  such  perplexity,  among  others, 
is  that  consciousness  brings  with  it  to  the  consideration 
of  such  abstract  logical  position,  conceptions  (repre- 
sentations) of  a  concrete  Something,  and  forgets  that 
there  is  no  question  of  any  such  here,  but  only  of  the 
pure  abstractions  of  Being  and  Nothing,  and  that  it  is 
these  alone  which  are  to  be  held  fast. 

Being  and  Non-being  are  the  same  thing ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  same  thing,  whether  I  am  or  am  not, 
whether  this  house  is  or  is  not,  whether  these  hundred 
dollars  are  or  are  not  in  my  possession.  Such  in- 
ference or  such  application  of  the  proposition  alters  its 
sense  completely.  The  Proposition  contains  the  pure 
abstractions  of  Being  and  Nothing;  the  application, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  of  these  a  determinate 
Being  and  determinate  Nothing.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  the  question  here  is  not  of  determinate  Being.  A 
determinate,  a  finite  Being,  is  such  as  refers  itself  to 
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Others  ;  it  is  a  complex  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
necessity  with  many  other  such,  with  the  Avhole  world. 
As  regards  the  reciprocating  system  of  the  whole, 
Metaphysic  might  advance  the — at  bottom  tautological 
— allegation,  that  were  a  single  dust-atom  destroyed,  the 
whole  universe  would  collapse.  In  the  instances 
opposed  to  the  position  in  question,  something  appears 
as  not  indifferent,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  not  for  the 
sake  of  Being  or  Non-beiiig,  but  for  the  sake  of  its 
Import,  which  Import  connects  it  with  other  such.  If 
a  determinate  complex,  any  determinate  There-being  be 
presupposed,  this  There-being,  because  it  is  determinate, 
is  in  manifold  relation  to  other  complexes ;  it  is  not  in- 
different to  it,  then,  whether  a  certain  other  complex 
with  which  it  stands  in  relation,  is  or  is  not ;  for  only 
through  such  relation  is  it  essentially  that  which  it  is. 
The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  conception  (non-being 
being  taken  in  the  more  determinate  sense  of  conception 
as  against  actuality),  in  the  context  of  which  the  Being 
or  Non-being  of  an  Import,  which  is  conceived  as  deter- 
minately  in  relation  with  something  other,  is  not  in- 
different. 

This  consideration  involves  what  constitutes  a  main 
moment  in  the  Kantian  criticism  of  the  Ontological 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  which  is  regarded 
here,  however,  only  in  reference  to  the  distinction  of 
Being  and  Nothing  in  general,  and  of  determmate 
Being  or  Non  -  being,  which  there  presents  itself. 
There  was  presupposed,  as  is  well  known,  in  said  so- 
caUed  proof  or  argument,  the  Notion  of  a  Being,  to 
whom  all  realities  accrue,  and  consequently  also  exist- 
ence, which  was  likewise  assumed  as  one  of  the  realities. 
The  Kantian  criticism  took  stand  specially  by  this,  that 
existence  or  being  (which  is  here  synonymous)  is  no 
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quality,  or  no  real  predicate ;  tliat  is,  is  not  a  notion  of 
something  which  can  be  added  to  the  notion  of  a  tiling.* 
Kant  wants  to  say  here,  that  Being  is  no  element  of 
comprehension.  Thus,  he  continues,  the  possible 
would  contain  no  more  than  the  actual;  a  hundred 
actual  dollars  contain  not  in  the  least  more  than  a 
hundred  possible  ones ;  that  is,  the  former  have  no 
other  logical  comprehension  than  the  latter.  For  this 
Comprehension,  considered  as  isolated,  it  is  in  fact  in- 
different to  be  or  not  to  be ;  there  lies  in  it  no  difference 
of  Being  or  Non-being — this  difference  on  the  whole 
affects  it  not  at  all ;  the  hundred  dollars  become  no  less 
if  they  are  not,  and  no  more  if  they  are.  A  difference 
must  come  only  from  elsewhere.  '  On  the  other  hand,' 
suggests  Kant,  '  there  is  more  in  my  means  in  the  case 
of  a  hundred  actual  dollars,  than  in  that  of  the  mere 
notion  of  the  same,  or  their  possibihty.  For  the  object 
in  the  case  of  actuahty  is  not  merely  analytically  con- 
tained in  my  notion,  but  adds  itself  synthetically  to 
my  notion  (which  is  a  determination  of  my  condition), 
without  these  said  hundred  dollars  themselves  being  in 
the  least  increased  by  this  Being  besides  my  notion.' 

There  are  presupposed  here  two  kinds  of  conditions, 
to  use  the  Kantian  expressions  (which  are  not  without 
confusion  and  clumsiness)  :  the  one,  which  Kant  names 
notion,  but  by  which  conception  (representation)  is  to 
be  understood ;  and  another,  the  state  of  means.  For 
the  one  as  for  the  other,  for  one's  means  as  for 
one's  conception,  a  hundred  dollars  are  a  complex  of 
comprehension,  or,  as  Kant  expresses  himself,  'they 
add  themselves  synthetically  thereto ; '  I  as  possessor 
of  a  hundred  dollars,  or  as  non-possessor  of  the  same, 
or   again,  I  as  conceiving  a  hundred  dollars,  or  not 

*  Kant's  Kritik  der  r.  Vern.  2te  Aufl.  S.  628  ff. 
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conceiving  them, — there  are  certainly  here  cases  of  a 
different  Comprehension.  Stated  more  generally  :  The 
abstractions  of  Being  and  Nothing  cease  both  to  be  abs- 
tractions, when  they  receive  a  determinate  compre- 
hension (or  import)  :  Being  is  then  Eeahty,  the  deter- 
minate Being  of  a  hundred  dollars  ;  Nothing,  Negation, 
the  determinate  negation  of  the  same.  This  element  of 
comprehension  itself,  the  hundred  doUars,  when  taken 
abstractly  by  itself,  is  in  the  one  unchanged,  the  same 
that  it  is  in  the  other.  But  now  that  Bemg  further  is 
taken  as  state  of  one's  means,  the  hundred  dollars 
come  into  relation  to  a  state ;  and  for  this  state,  the 
determinatum  which  they  are  is  not  indifferent :  their 
Being  or  Non-being  is  only  alteration ;  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  sphere  of  There-being.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  urged  against  the  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing, 
that  it  is  nevertheless  not  in-different,  whether  this  and 
that  (the  hundred  dollars)  be  or  be  not,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
transfer  to  mere  Being  and  Non-being  the  difference  of 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  the  hundred  dollars — a 
delusion  which,  as  has  been  shown,  rests  on  the  one- 
sided abstraction  which  leaves  out  of  view  the  deter- 
minate There-being  present  in  such  examples,  and 
holds  fast  mere  Being  and  Non-being  ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  (the  delusion)  transforms  the  abstract  Being 
and  Nothing,  that  [here,  in  this  Logic]  should  alone  be 
apprehended,  into  a  determinate  Being  and  Nothing — 
into  a  There-being.  Only  There-being  contains  the  real 
difference  of  Being  and  Nothing,  namely,  a  Something 
and  an  Other.  This  real  difference,  instead  of  abstract 
Being  and  pure  Nothing  and  their  only  opined  dif- 
ference, is  what  floats  before  conception  (Eepre- 
sentation).* 

*  The  original  runs — 'Statt  dea  abstraoten  Seyns  und  reinen  Niclits, 
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As  Kant  expresses  himself,  there  comes  '  througli 
the  fact  of  existence  something  into  the  context  of  col- 
lective experience  ; '  '  we  obtain  thereby  an  additional 
object  of  perception,  but  our  notion  of  the  object  is 
thereby  not  increased.'  That,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  illustration,  is  as  much  as  this — through  the 
fact  of  existence,  essentially  just  because  something 
is  a  determinate  Existence,  it  is  in  connexion  with 
other,  and  among  such  also  -wdth  a  perceiving  agent. 
'  The  Notion  of  the  hundred  dollars,'  says  Kant,  '  is 
not  increased  by  perception.'  The  Notion  here  is  the 
akeady-noticed  ^sofafef//y-conceived  (represented)  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  this  isolated  form,  they  are  indeed  an 
empirical  matter,  but  cut  off,  without  connexion  and 
determinateness  towards  other  :  the  form  of  identity 
with  themselves  takes  from  them  the  reference  to  other, 
and  makes  them  indiflferent  whether  they  are  perceived 
or  not.  But  this  so-called  notion  of  a  hundred  dollars 
is  a  false  notion :  the  form  of  simple  reference  to  self 
does  not  belong  to  such  limited,  finite  matter  itself ;  it 
is  a  form  put  on  it  and  lent  to  it  by  subjective  under- 
standing :  a  hundred  dollars  are  not  a  Eeferent  of  self 
to  self,  but  a  changeable  and  perishable. 

The  thought  or  conception  (representation),  before 
which  only  a  determinate  Being,  There-being,  floats,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  previously-mentioned  beginning  of 
Science  made  by  Parmenides,  who  purified  and  elevated 
his  own  conception  (representation),  and  thereby  that 
of  all  following  times,  into  the  pure  thought.  Being  as 
such,  and  in  that  manner  created  the  element  of  science. 
That  which  is  first  in  Science  has  of  necessity  to  show 

und  ihrem  nur  gemeinten  Unter-  wiicli  precede  it,  by  Statt :  this  is  a 
schiede.'  The  last  phrase  is  in  the  slip  of  the  pen,  unless  there  exist  a 
dative,  though  governed,  like  those    rule  in  such  cases  unknovra  to  me. 
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itself  historically  &S  first.  And  we  have  to  regard  the 
Eleatic  One  or  Being  as  the  first  of  the  knowing  of  the 
Thought.  Water  and  such  material  principles  are  hypo- 
thetically  to  be  considered  to  be,  or  would  be  the 
Universal  [or  All-cornmon']  principle ;  but  they  are  as 
material  things  not  pure  thoughts :  Numbers  are  neither 
the  first  simple  unal  thought,  nor  that  which  is  perma- 
nent in  itself,  but  the  thought  which  is  quite  external 
to  itself 

The  reference  back  from  particular  finite  Being  to 
Being  as  such  in  its  completely  abstract  universahty,  is 
to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  very  first  theoretical, 
but  as  even  also  the  very  first  practical  postulate. 
"When,  for  example,  there  is  a  To-do  made, — as  about 
the  hundred  dollars,  that  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
state  of  my  means,  whether  I  have  them  or  not,  or  that 
it  makes  a  still  greater  difference  to  me  whether  I  am 
or  not,  whether  Other  be  or  not, — the  reminder  may 
be  held  up — without  mentioning  that  there  doubtless 
are  actual  means,  to  which  such  possession  of  a  hundred 
dollars  is  indifferent — that  Man,  in  his  moral  thought, 
ought  to  raise  himself  to  such  abstract  universality  as 
Avould  render  it  in  truth  indifferent  to  him  whether  the 
hundred  dollars,  let  them  have  whatever  quantitative 
relation  they  inay  to  the  actual  state  of  his  means,  are 
or  whether  they  are  not  —  indifferent  to  him  even 
whether  he  himself  be  or  not  (in  finite  hfe,  that  is, 
for  a  state,  determinate  Being  is  meant),  &c. — even 
'si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinis,' 
was  the  utterance  of  a  Eoman,  and  much  more  the 
Christian  ought  to  find  himself  in  this  indifference. 

There  is  still  to  be  noticed  the  immediate  connexion 
in  which  the  elevation  over  the  hundred  dollars,  and  aU 
finite  things  in  general,  stands   with  the  Ontological 
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proof  and  the  cited  Kantian  criticism  of  the  same. 
This  criticism  has  by  its  popular  example  made  itself 
universally  plausible :  who  does  not  know  that  a  hundred 
actual  dollars  are  different  from  a  hundred  merely  pos- 
sible dollars — that  they  constitute  a  difference  in  my 
state  of  means  ?  Because,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
hundred  dollars  this  difference  manifests  itself,  the 
Notion — that  is,  the  determinatum  of  comprehension  as 
mere  possibility — and  the  Being  are  different  from  each 
other ;  and  so,  therefore,  also  God's  Notion  is  different 
from  his  Being;  and  just  as  little  as  I  can  bring  out  of 
the  possibility  of  a  hundred  dollars  their  actuahty,  so 
httle  can  I  'grab  out '  of  the  notion  of  God  his  existence  : 
and  the  ontological  proof  is  nothing  but  this  '  grabbing'- 
out  of  the  existence  of  God  from  his  notion.  Now,  if 
certainly  it  is  not  without  its  own  truth  that  Notion  is 
different  from  Being,  God  is  still  more  different  from 
the  hundred  doUars  and  other  finite  things.  It  is  the 
Definition  of  Finite  Things,  that  in  them  Notion  and 
Being  are  different.  Notion  and  Eeahty,  Soul  and  Body 
are  separable,  and  they  themselves  consequently  perish- 
able and  mortal :  the  abstract  definition  of  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  just  this — that  his  Notion  and  his  Being 
are  unseparated  and  inseparable.  The  true  criticism  of 
the  Categories  and  of  Eeason  is  exactly  this — to  give 
cognition  an  understanding  of  this  difference,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  applying  to  God  the  distinguishing 
characters  and  relations  of  the  Finite. 

Eemakk  2. 

Defects  of  the  Expression  Unity,  Identity,  of  Being  and  Nothing. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  mentioned  contributive 
to  the  repugnance  against  the  proposition  relative  to 
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Being  and  Nothing:  this  reason  is,  that  the  expres- 
sion of  the  result,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of 
Being  and  Nothing,  in  the  proposition.  Being  and 
Nothing  is  one  and  the  same,  is  imperfect.  The  accent 
is  laid  mainly  on  their  being  one  and  the  same,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Proposition  of  a  Judgment  in  general, 
where  the  Predicate  it  is,  which  alone  enunciates  what 
the  Subject  is.  The  sense  seems,  therefore,  to  be, 
that  tlie  difference  is  denied — which  difference,  at  the 
same  time,  nevertheless,  is  immediately  forthcoming  in 
the  proposition ;  for  it  names  both  terms,  Being  and 
Nothing,  and  implies  them  as  things  different.  It  can- 
not be  intended,  at  the  same  time,  that  abstraction  is  to 
be  made  from  them,  and  only  theu-  unity  is  to  be  held 
fast.  This  sense  would  of  itself  manifest  its  own  one- 
sidedness,  inasmuch  as  that  from  which  abstraction  is  to 
be  made,  is,  nevertheless,  actually  present  and  expressly 
named  in  the  proposition.  So  far  now  as  the  proposi- 
tion, Being  and  Nothing  is  the  same,  enunciates  the 
identity  of  these  terms,  but  in  truth  just  as  much 
implies  them  both  as  different,  it  contradicts  itself  in 
itself  and  eliminates  itself.  Holding  this  still  closer, 
there  is  here  a  proposition  stated,  which,  considered 
nearer,  involves  the  movement  to  disappear  through  its 
own  self  But  just  so  there  happens  in  its  own  self  that 
which  is  to  constitute  its  special  purport  —  namely, 
Becoming. 

The  proposition  contains  thus  the  result — it  is  that  in 
itself.  The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  noticed  here, 
is  the  want,  that  the  result  is  not  itself  expressed  in  the 
proposition  ;  it  is  an  external  reflexion  which  discerns 
it  in  it.  Here,  then,  in  the  beginning  this  universal 
remark  must  at  once  be  made,  that  a  proposition,  in 
the  form  of  a  judgment,  is  not  competent  to  express 
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speculative  truths :  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
is  sufficient  to  set  aside  much  misunderstanding  of 
speculative  truths.  A  judgment  is  an  identical  reference 
between  subject  and  predicate  :  abstraction  is  made 
thereby  from  this,  that  the  subject  has  stOl  more  cha- 
racters than  those  of  the  predicate  ;  as  well  as  from  this, 
that  the  predicate  has  more  extension  than  the  subject. 
Now,  if  the  Import  in  hand  is  speculative,  the  non- 
identity  of  subject  and  predicate  is  also  an  essential 
moment ;  but  in  a  judgment  this  is  not  expressed.  The 
paradoxical  and  bizarre  hght  in  which  much  of  later 
philosophy  appears  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
speculative  thought,  arises  frequently  from  the  form  of 
the  simple  judgment,  when  apphed  in  expression  of 
speculative  results. 

In  order  to  express  the  specidative  truth,  the  want 
may,  in  the  first  place,  be  attempted  to  be  supplied  by 
the  addition  of  the  contrary  proposition,  as  here.  Being 
and  Nothing  is  not  the  same.  But  thus  the  further 
want  arises  that  these  propositions  are  unconnected,  and 
so  exhibit  the  Import  in  hand  only  in  the  state  of  Anti- 
nomy, while  this  Import  refers  itself  to  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  the  terms  which  are  expressed  in  the  two  pro- 
positions are  to  be  directly  united, — a  union  which  can 
then  be  enunciated  only  at  the  same  time  as  a  move- 
ment, an  unrest  of  incompatibles.  The  most  common 
injustice  which  is  done  speculative  matter,  is  to  make 
it  one-sided — to  bring  forward,  that  is,  only  one  of  the 
propositions  into  which  it  can  be  resolved.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  denied  that  this  proposition  is  maintained — As 
true  as  is  the  statement,  so  false  it  is ;  for  if  the  one 
proposition  of  a  speculative  nature  be  taken,  the  other 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  equally  considered  and  assigned. 
There  is  here  yet  to  be  mentioned  that  imfortunate 
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word  Unity.  JJjiity  designates  still  more  tlian  identity 
a  subjective  reflexion;  it  is  especially  taken  as  the 
relation  which  arises  from  comparison,  from  external 
reflexion.  So  far  as  such  reflexion  finds  the  same  thing 
in  two  different  objects,  there  is  a  unity  present  in  such 
wise,  that  there  is  presupposed  as  regards  this  unity, 
the  perfect  indifference  of  the  objects  which  are  com- 
pared, so  that  this  comparing  and  unity  nowise  concern 
the  objects  themselves,  and  are  a  doing  and  determining 
external  to  them.  Unity  expresses,  therefore,  the  quite 
abstract  self-sameness,  and  sounds  the  harder  and  the 
harsher,  the  more  those  things  of  which  it  is  enun- 
ciated show  themselves  directly  different.  For  Unity 
it  would  be,  therefore,  so  far  better  to  say  only,  unsepa- 
ratedness  or  inseparableness  :  but  thus,  again,  the  Affir- 
mative of  the  relation  of  the  whole  is  not  expressed. 

Thus  the  whole  veritable  result  which  has  here 
yielded  itself  is  Becoming.  And  this  is  not  merely  the 
one-sided  or  abstract  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing ; 
but  it  is  contained  in  this  movement,  that  pure  Bemg 
is  immediate  and  simple  ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  equally 
pure  Nothing  ;  that  the  difference  of  these  is,  but  just  as 
much  that  it  eliminates  itself  and  is  not.  The  result, 
then,  equally  maintains  the  difference  of  Being  and  of 
Nothing,  but  as  only  a  meant  or  opined  one. 

One  opines  that  Being  is  rather  directly  other  than 
what  Nothing  is,  that  there  is  nothing  clearer  than 
their  absolute  difference,  and  that  there  seems  notlfing 
easier  than  to  assign  it.  It  is,  however,  just  as  easy  to 
convince  oneself  that  this  is  impossible,  that  it  is  U7i- 
sayable.  Those  who  ivould  persist  in  the  difference  of 
Being  and  Nothing,  let  them  challenge  themselves  to 
assign  in  what  it  consists.  Had  Being  and  Nothing 
any  determinateness  by  which  they  might  be  distin- 
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guished,  they  would  be,  as  has  been  observed,  determi- 
nate Being  and  determinate  Nothing — not  pure  Being 
and  pure  Nothing,  as  they  are  to  be  taken  here. 
Their  difference,  therefore,  is  entirely  empty ;  each  of 
the  two  is  in  the  same  manner  the  Indeterminate : 
the  difference,  therefore,  hes  not  in  them,  but  in  a 
Third,  in  Opinion.  But  opinion  is  a  form  of  the  Subjec- 
tive which  does  not  belong  to  this  series  of  statement. 
The  Third,  however,  in  which  Being  and  Nothing 
have  their  support,  must  present  itself  here  also,  and 
it  has  already  presented  itself  here :  it  is  Becoming. 
In  it  they  are  as  Differents  ;  Becoming  is  only  so  far  as 
as  they  are  different.  This  Third  is  another  than  they  : 
they  consist  only  in  another ;  that  is  to  say  as  well,  they 
consist  (or  subsist)  not  by  and  for  themselves.  Be- 
coming is  the  maintainment  or  maintaining  medium  of 
Being  as  well  as  of  Non-being  ;  or  their  maintainment 
is  only  their  Being  in  One  ;  just  this  their  maintainment 
is  it  that  just  as  much  eliminates  their  difference. 

The  challenge  to  assign  the  difference  of  Being  and 
Nothing  includes  that  other  also,  to  say,  what  then  is 
Being  and  what  is  Nothing  ?  Let  those  who  strive 
against  perceiving  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  is 
only  a  transition  into  each  other  —  and  who  maintain 
of  Being  and  of  Nothing  this  thing  and  the  other — 
state  what  they  speak  of,  that  is,  set  up  a  definition 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  and  demonstrate  that  it  is 
correct.  Without  having  comphed  with  this  first 
requisition  of  ancient  Science,  the  logical  rules  of 
which  they  accept  and  apply  in  other  cases,  all  that 
they  maintain  in  regard  to  Being  and  Nothing  are 
but  assertions,  scientific  nullities.  Should  it  be  said, 
Existence,  so  far  as  this  in  the  first  place  can  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  Being,  is  the  complement  to 
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Possibility,  we  have  thus  presupposed  another  character, 
possibility ;   Being  is  not  enunciated  in  its  immediacy, 
not   even  as  self-subsistent,   but  as  conditioned.     For 
Being   which  is   mediated,    we   shall   reserve   the   ex- 
pression  Existence.      But    one    represents   to    oneself 
Beiug — perhaps  under  the  figure  of  pure  light,  as  the 
clearness  of  untroubled  seeing — Nothing  again  as  abso- 
lute Night,  and  one  attaches  their  difference  to  this 
well-known  sensuous  diversity.     In  truth,  however,  if 
one  will  represent  to  oneself  more  exactly  this  very 
seeing,  one  will  easily  perceive  that  there  will  be  seen 
in  absolute  hght  just  as  much  and  as  httle  as  in  the 
absolute   dark  ;   that  the  one  seeing   as   much   as  the 
other  is  pure  seeing — seeing  of  Nothing.     Pure  hght 
and  pure  darkness  are  two  voids  which  are  the  same. 
Only  in  determinate  light — and  Hght  becomes  deter- 
minate through  darkness — in  troubled  light,  therefore, 
just  as   only  in  determinate    darkness — and   darkness 
becomes    determinate  by  light — in  illuminated   dark- 
ness,   can    anything    be    distinguished,    because    only 
troubled   hght   and   illuminated   darkness    possess   in 
themselves    distinction,   and   are   thereby  determinate 
Being — There-being,  or  So-being. 

Eemaek  3. 

The  Isolating  of  the  Abstractions,  Being  and  Nothing. 

The  unity,  whose  moments  are  Being  and  Nothing 
as  inseparable  the  one  from  the  other,  is  itself,  at  the 
same  time,  different  from  them,  and  thus  to  them  a 
Third,  which  in  its  own  most  strictly  proper  form  is 
Becoming.  Transition  is  the  same  as  Becoming  ;  only 
that  in  the  former,  the  two,  from  the  one  of  which 
to  the  other  of  which  the  transition  is  made,  have 
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more  the  aspect  of  being  at  rest  apart  from  eacli  other, 
and  the  transition  is  rather  conceived  as  taking  place 
between  them.  Wherever  and  however  Being  or 
Nothing  is  in  question,  there  tliis  Third  must  be  pre- 
sent also ;  for  these  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but 
are  only  in  Becoming,  in  this  Thkd.  This  Third, 
indeed,  has  numerous  empirical  forms ;  but  these  are 
put  aside  or  neglected  by  abstraction,  in  order  to  hold 
fast  these  its  own  products,  Being  and  Nothing,  each 
per  se,  and  display  them  safe  from  transition.  In 
rej)ly  to  such  simple  procedure  of  abstraction,  we  have 
just  equally  simply  to  point  to  empirical  existence,  in 
which  only  said  abstraction  itself  is  something,  has  a 
Here-being.  Through  Avhatever  reflexional  forms,  in- 
deed, the  separation  of  the  inseparable  is  sought  to  be 
attained,  there  is  independently  present  in  every  such 
attempt  the  opposite  of  its  own  self,  and  so,  without  re- 
curring or  appealing  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, we  may  always  confound  every  such  attempt  out 
of  its  own  self,  just  by  taking  it  as  it  gives  itself,  and 
demonstrating  in  it  its  own  other.  It  would  be  lost 
pains  to  seek,  as  it  were,  to  arrest  all  the  salHes  and 
windings  of  Eeflexion  and  its  reasonment,  in  order  to 
cut  off  and  render  impossible  to  it  all  the  shifts  and 
shuffles  by  which  it  conceals  its  own  contradiction 
from  its  own  self  For  this  reason,  also,  I  refrain  from 
noticing  numerous  self-called  refutations  and  objections 
which  have  been  brought  forward  agamst  the  doctrine 
that  neither  Being  nor  Nothing  is  anything  true,  and 
that  only  Becoming  is  their  truth  ;  the  mental  training 
calculated  to  give  insight  into  the  nulhty  of  such  refu- 
tations— or  rather,  quite  to  banish  all  such  weak  sug- 
gestions from  oneself — is  to  be  effected  only  by  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding  ; 
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but  those  who  are  the  most  fertile  in  such  objections 
fall-to  at  once  with  their  reflexions  upon  the  first 
propositions,  without — by  an  enlarged  study  of  Logic — 
helping  or  having  helped  themselves  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  these  crude  reflexions. 

We  shaU  consider,  however,  a  few  of  the  results 
which  manifest  themselves  when  Being  and  Notliing 
are  isolated  from  each  other,  and  the  one  placed  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  other,  so  that  their  transition  is 
ncii-ated. 

Parmenides  held  fast  by  Being,  and  was  but  consistent 
with  himself,  in  affirming  at  the  same  time  of  Nothmg, 
that  it  in  nowise  is ;  only  Being  is.     Being  thus  com- 
pletely by  itself  is  the  Indeterminate,  and  has,  therefore, 
no  ]'eference  to  Other  :  it  seems,  therefore,  that  from 
this  heginniihj  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made — 
from  it  itself,  that  is — and  any  progress  can  only  be 
accomplished   by  the  joining   on   to  it  of   something 
foreign,  something  from  without  and  elsewhere.     The 
step  forward,  that  Being  is  the  same   as  Nothing,  ap- 
pears, then,  as  a  second  absolute  beginning — a  transi- 
tion that  is  flir  sich  (per  se),  and  adds  itself  externally 
to  Being.    Being  would  be,  in  general,  not  the  absolute 
Beginning,  if  it  had  a  determinateness  ;  it  would  then 
depend  on  another,  and  would  not  be  immediate,  would 
not  be  the  Beginning.    If  it  be,  however,  indeterminate, 
and  so  a  true  beginning,  neither  has  it  anything  by 
which  to  lead  itself  over  into  another ;  it  is  at  once  the 
End.     There  can  just  as  little  anything  break  or  dawn 
out  of  it,  as  anything  break  or  dawn  into  it ;  in  Par- 
menides, as   in  Spinoza,  there   is  no  transition  from 
BeiuiT  or  Absolute  Substance  to  the  Negative,  the  Finite. 
But  if  transition  nevertheless  is   to  be  made — which, 
as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  case  of  reference-less  and 
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BO  progress-less  Being,  can  only  take  place  in  an  ex- 
ternal fashion, — such  transition  or  progress  is  a  second, 
a  new  beginning.  Thus  Fichte's  absolutely  first,  uncon- 
ditioned axiom,  A=A,  is  position,  Thesis  ;  the  second 
is  opposition,  Antithesis  ;  tliis  latter  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered partly  conditioned,  partly  unconditioned  (and 
so  contradiction  in  itself).  Now  this  is  a  progress  of 
outer  Eeflesion,  which  just  as  well  again  negates  what 
it  started  with  as  an  Absolute, — the  Opposition,  the 
antithesis  is  negation  of  the  first  identity, — as  it,  at  the 
same  time,  immediately,  expressly  reduces  its  second 
unconditioned  to  a  conditioned.  If,  however,  on  the 
whole,  there  were  any  right  to  proceed,  i.  e.  to  sublate 
the  first  beginning,  such  right  must  have  been  of  this 
nature,  that  it  lay  in  this  First  itself  that  another  could 
connect  itself  with  it ;  that  is,  the  First  must  have  been 
a  Determinate.  But  the  Being  [of  Parmenides] — or, 
agam,  the  Absolute  Substance  [of  Spinoza] — does  not 
enunciate  itself  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
Immediate,  the  still  absolutely  Indeterminate. 

The  most  eloquent,  perhaps  forgotten,  delineation  of 
the  impossibility  to  come  from  an  Abstract  to  a  Further 
and  to  a  union  of  both  is  made  by  Jacobi  in  the  interest 
of  his  polemic  against  the  Kantian  synthesis  k  priori 
of  Self-consciousness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  attempt  of 
Criticismus  to  bring  Eeason  to  or  under  Understanding 
(Jac.  Werke,  iii.  Bd.).  He  states  (S.  113)  the  problem 
thus  :  That  there  be  demonstrated  the  occurrence  or 
the  production  of  a  synthesis  in  a  Pure  [blank  unity], 
whether  of  consciousness,  of  space,  or  of  time.  '  Space 
is  one.  Time  is  one,  Consciousness  is  one ; — tell  me  now, 
then,  how  any  one  of  these  three  ones  shall — purely — 
multiply  itself  in  itself:  each  is  only  one,  and  no  other; 
an  identical  one  sort,  a  the-  this-  that  Selfsameness ! 
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without  the-ness,  this-ness,  that-ness ;  for  these  slumber 
with  the  the,  this,  that,  still  in  the  infinite =0  of  the 
Indeterminate,  from  which  each  and  every  determinate 
has  yet  to  expect  its  birth.  What  brings  into  these 
three  iniimtudes,  Jinitude  ;  what  impregnates  space  and 
time  a  priori  with  number  and  measure,  and  converts 
tliem  into  a  pure  manifold ;  what  brings  the  ^jiwre 
Spontaneity  (I)  into  oscillation?  How  gets  its  pure 
vowel  to  a  consonant — or  rather,  its  soundless  uninter- 
rupted sounding — how,  interrupting  itself,  breaks  it  off, 
in  order  at  least  to  gam  a  sort  of  Self-sound  (literally 
vowel),  an  accent  ? '  One  sees  from  this  that  Jacobi  has 
very  sharply  recognised  the  non-ens  of  abstraction, 
whether  a  so-called  absolute  (i.  e.,  only  abstract)  Space, 
or  a  so-cliaracterised  Time,  or  a  so-characterised  pure 
Consciousness,  Ego ;  he  remains  immovable  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  impossibility  of  a  transi- 
tion to  Other,  the  condition  of  a  synthesis,  and  to  a 
synthesis  itself  The  synthesis,  which  is  meant,  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  conjunction  of  characters  already 
there  externally ;  the  question  is  partly  of  the  genesis 
of  a  Second  to  a  First,  of  a  Determinate  to  a  beginning 
Indeterminate, — partly,  again,  of  i^nmanent  synthesis, 
sj^nthesis  a  jyriori,  a  Unity  of  Differents  that  is  absolutely 
(or  that  in  and  for  itself  is).  Becoming  is  such  im- 
manent synthesis  of  Being  and  Nothing  ;  but  because 
synthesis  mostly  suggests  the  sense  of  an  external 
bringing  together  of  things  full-formed,  ready-present, 
externally  confronting  each  other,  the  name  synthesis 
(synthetic  unity)  has  been  justly  left  out  of  use.  Jacobi 
asks,  hoiv  does  the  pure  vowel  of  the  Ego  get  to  its 
consonant,  ichat  brings  determinateness  into  indeter- 
minateness  ?  Tlie  What  were  easily  answered,  and  in 
his  own  fashion  has  been  already  answered  by  Kant ; 
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but  the  question  of  How  amounts  to,  in  wlaat  mode  and 
manner,  in  what  relation,  and  so  on,  and  demands  thus 
the  statement  of  a  particular  category ;  but  of  mode 
and  manner,  of  categories  of  the  understanding,  there 
cannot  be  any  question  here.  The  question  of  How 
belongs  itself  to  the  erroneous  ways  of  Eefiexion,  which 
demands  comprehensibleness,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
supposes its  own  fixed  categories,  and  consequently 
feels  itself  armed  in  advance  against  the  reply  to  its 
own  question.  Neither  has  it  with  Jacobi  the  higher 
sense  of  a  question  concerning  the  necessity  of  synthesis  ; 
for  he  remains,  as  has  been  said,  fixed  in  the  abstrac- 
tions, in  order  to  maintain  the  impossibility  of  a  syn- 
thesis. He  describes  (S.  147)  with  particular  vivacity 
the  procedure  in  order  to  reach  the  abstraction  of  space. 
'  I  must  for  so  long  strive  clean  to  forget  that  I  ever 
saw,  heard,  touched,  or  handled  anything  at  all,  my 
own  self  expressly  not  excepted.  Clean,  clean,  clean 
must  I  forget  all  motion  ;  and  precisely  this  forgetting, 
because  it  is  hardest,  I  must  make  my  greatest  concern. 
I  mvist  get  everything  in  general,  as  I  have  got  it 
thought  away — also  completely  and  entirely  shot  away, 
and  leave  nothing  whatever  over  but  only  the  forcibly 
kept  perception  of  infinite  immutable  space.  I  may 
not  therefore  again  think  into  it  my  own  self  as 
something  distinct  from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  it ;  I  may  not  allow  myself  to  be  simply 
surrounded  and  pervaded  by  it :  but  I  must  wholly 
pass  over  into  it,  become  one  with  it,  transmute  myself 
into  it ;  I  must  leave  nothing  over  of  myself,  but  this 
my  perception  itself,  in  order  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
veritably  self-subsistent,  independent,  single  and  sole 
manifestation.' 

In  this  quite  abstract  purity  of  continuity, — that  is, 
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indefiniteness  and  void  of  conception, — it  is  indifferent 
to  name  this  abstraction  space,  or  pure  perception, 
pme  tliouglit ; — it  is  quite  tlie  same  thing  as  what  the 
Indian  names  Brahma,  when,  externally  motionless 
and  no  less  internally  emotionless,  looking  years  long 
only  to  the  tip  of  his  own  nose,  he  says  Avithin  himself 
just  Om,  Om,  Otn,  or  perhaps  just  nothing  at  all. 
This  dull,  void  consciousness,  conceived  as  conscious- 
ness, is  Being  (das  Seyn). 

In  this  vacuum,  says  Jacobi  further,  he  experiences 
the  opposite  of  what  he  is  assured  hj  Eant  he  ought 
to  experience  :  he  finds  himself,  not  as  a  plurality  and 
manifold,  but  rather  as  a  unit  without  any  plurahty  and 
variety ;  nay,  '  I  am  the  veiy  impossibility^  am  the 
annihilation  of  all  variety  and  plurality, — can,  out  of 
my  pure,  absolutely  simple,  unalterable  nature,  restore 
again,  or  raise  ghost-hke  within  myself,  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  any  such  ; — thus  all  out-of  and  near-one- 
another-ness,  all  thereon  founded  variety  and  plurality, 
reveals  itself  in  this  purity  as  purely  impossible.' 

This  impossibihty  is  nothing  else  than  the  tautology 
■ — I  hold  fast  by  the  abstract  unity,  and  exclude  all 
plurality  and  variety  ;  hold  myself  in  the  difference-less 
and  indeterminate,  and  look  away  from  all  that  is 
clistiuguished  and  determinate.  The  Kantian  synthesis 
ii  p)riori  of  self-consciousness — that  is,  the  function  of 
this  unit)'  to  sunder  itself,  and  in  this  diremption  or 
sundering  to  maintain  itself — is  attenuated  by  Jacobi 
into  the  same  abstraction.  This  '  spithesis  in  itself,' 
the  '  original  ordeal,'  is  onesidedly  reduced  by  him  into 
'  the  copula  in  itself ; — an  Is,  Is,  Is.  without  beginning 
and  end,  and  without  What,  ^Vho,  and  TMiich  :  this 
repetition  of  the  repetition  continued  ad  infinitum  is 
the  sole  business,  fmiction,  and  production  of  the  all- 
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purest  synthesis  ;  it  itself  is  the  mere,  pure,  absohite 
repetition  itself.'  Or,  indeed,  we  might  say,  rather, 
as  there  is  in  it  no  remission, — that  is,  no  negation, 
distinction, — it  is  not  a  repetition,  but  only  undistin- 
guished simple  Being.  But  is  it  then  still  synthesis, 
when  Jacobi  omits  precisely  that  by  which  the  unity  is 
synthetic  unity  ? 

In  the  first  place,  when  Jacobi  plants  himself  thus 
fast  in  the  absolute  (i.e.  abstract)  space,  time,  and  con- 
sciousness,— it  is  to  be  said  that  he,  in  this  manner, 
misplaces  himself  into,  and  holds  himself  fast  in,  some- 
thing empirically  false  ;  there  empirically  exist  no 
space  and  time,  which  were  not  limited,  not  in  their 
continuity  filled  with  variously-limited  There-being  and 
Vicissitude,  so  that  these  limits  and  alterations  belong 
imseparated  and  inseparably  to  Space  and  Time  :  in 
like  manner,  consciousness  is  filled  with  determinate 
sensation,  conception,  desire,  &c. ;  it  does  not  exist 
separated  from  a  particular  matter  of  some  sort.  The 
empirical  transition,  moreover,  is  self-evident  :  con- 
sciousness can  make,  indeed,  void  space,  void  time, 
and  void  consciousness  itself,  or  pure  Being,  its  object 
and  invest ;  but  it  remains  not  with  such,  it  presses 
forward  out  of  such  void  to  a  better, — i.e.  in  some 
manner  or  other,  a  more  concrete  mgest,  and  however 
bad  an  ingest  may  be  otherwise,  it  is  so  far  better 
and  truer :  just  any  such  ingest  is  a  synthetic  one 
in  general ;  synthetic  taken  in  the  more  universal 
sense.  Thus  Parmenides  gets  to  be  busied  with  his 
delusion  and  his  opinion,  the  opposite  of  Being  and  of 
Truth  ;  so,  too,  Spinoza  with  his  attributes,  modes, 
extension,  motion,  understanding,  will,  &c.  The  syn- 
thesis involves  and  shows  the  untruth  of  those  abs- 
tractions ;  in  it  they  are  in  unity  with  their  other — 
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not,  therefore,  as  self-subsistent— not  as  absolute,  but 
directly  as  relative. 

The  demonstration  of  the  empirical  nullity  of  empty 
space,  &c.  is  not,  however,  that  with  which  we  have  to 
do.  Consciousness  certainly  can  abstract,  can  fill  itself 
with  the  indeterminate  also;  and  the  abstractions  it 
then  holds  fast  are  the  Thoughts  of  pure  Space,  Time, 
pure  Consciousness,  pure  Being.  Now,  it  is  the  thought 
of  pure  space,  &c. — i.e.  pure  space,  &c. — which  is  in 
itself  to  be  demonstrated  as  null :  i.e.,  that  it  as  such  is 
already  its  own  contrary ;  that  as  it  is  there  in  its  self, 
its  contrary  has  already  penetrated  into  it ;  it  is  already 
of  itself  gone  forward  out  of  itself — is  determinateness. 

But  this  manifests  itself  immediately  in  their  regard 
[that  is,  as  regards  pure  space,  time,  &c.].  They  are, 
as  Jacobi  profusely  describes  them,  results  of  abs- 
traction ;  they  are  expressly  determined  as  undeter- 
mined; and  this — to  go  back  to  its  simplest  form, 
amounts  to  Being — is  Being.  Just  this  Indeterminate- 
ness  of  Being,  however,  is  what  constitutes  its  de- 
termuiateness ;  for  Indeterminateness  is  opposed  to 
Determinateness  :  it  is  consequently,  as  contraposited, 
itself  the  Determinate  or  Negative,  and  the  pure,  quite 
abstract  Negative.  This  Indefiniteness  or  abstract 
negation,  which  Being  in  this  manner  has  in  its  own  self, 
is  what  outer  as  well  as  inner  reflexion  enunciates  when 
it  takes  it  as  equal  to  nothing,  and  declares  it  an  empty 
thing  of  thought.  Nothing.  Or  it  may  be  expressed  thus  : 
Since  Being  is  determinationless,  it  is  not  the  (affirmative) 
determinateness,  which  it  is,  not  Being  but  Nothing. 

In  the  pure  reflexion  of  the  Beginning,  as  it  has 
been  taken  in  this  Logic  with  Being  as  such,  transition 
is  still  concealed  :  as  Being  is  taken  only  as  Immediate, 
Nothing  breaks  by  it  only  immediately  forth.     But  all 
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following  determinations,  as  There-being  which  is  next, 
are  more  concrete ;  as  regards  There-being,  that  is 
posited  which  contains  and  produces  the  contradiction 
of  those  Abstractions,  and  therefore  their  transition. 
As  regards  Being  as  said  Simple,  Immediate,  the  re- 
membrance that  it  is  the  result  of  perfect  Abstraction, 
and  so  for  that  very  reason  but  abstract  Negativity, 
Nothing,  becomes  lost  from  view  behind  the  Science 
which  within  its  own  self,  expressly  from  Essence 
onwards,  will  present  said  one-sided  Immediate  as  a 
Mediate,  in  which  Being  is  posited  as  Existence,  and 
the  Mediating  agency  of  this  Being  as  the  Ground. 

In  the  light  of  said  remembrance,  the  transition  from 
Being  into  Nothing  may  be  represented  (or,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  explained  and  made  intelligible)  as  some- 
thing even  hght  and  trivial.  It  may  be  said,  for 
example,  that  without  doubt  Being  which  has  been 
made  the  beginning  of  the  Science  (and  of  Science)  is 
Nothing  ;  for  we  can  abstract  from  everything ;  and 
when  one  has  abstracted  from  everthing,  there  remains, 
of  course,  nothing  over.  But,  it  may  be  continued,  the 
beginning  is  thus  not  an  Affirmative,  not  Being,  but 
just  Nothing ;  and  Nothing  is  then  also  the  End,  at 
least  as  much  so  as  Immediate  Being,  and  even  still 
more.  The  shortest  way  is  to  let  such  reasoning  take 
its  own  course,  and  look  on  to  see  how  the  results  it 
vaunts  are  characterised.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  Nothing  were  the  result  of  said  raisonnement, 
and  that  now,  consequently,  the  Beginning  must  be 
made  with  Nothing  (as  in  Chinese  Philosophy),  there 
were  no  necessity  on  that  account  to  stir  a  hand ;  for 
before  one  could  stir  a  hand,  this  Nothing  would  have 
just  as  much  converted  itself  into  Being  (see  above,  B., 
Nothing).     But,  further,  said  abstraction  from  all  and 
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everything  (which  all  then  is,  nevertheless,  heent) 
being  presupposed,  it  is  still  to  be  more  exactly  un- 
derstood ;  the  ]-esult  of  the  abstraction  from  all  that 
is,  is  first  of  all  abstract  Being,  Being  in  general ;  as 
in  the  cosmological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  contingent  being  of  the  world  (over  which 
being  the  ascent  or  advance  contained  in  the  proof 
is  made).  Being  is  still  brought  up  along  with  us. 
Being  is  determined  as  Infinite  Being.  But  abstrac- 
tion can  certainly  again  be  made  from  this  pure  Being 
also ;  Being,  too,  can  be  thrown  into  the  all  from 
which  abstraction  has  been  already  made  ;  then  re- 
mains Nothing.  It  is  still  possible  for  us,  would  we 
iDut  forget  the  tliinlcing  of  Nothing — i.  e.,  its  striking 
I'ound  into  Being — or  did  we  know  nothing  of  this, 
to  continue  in  the  style  of  One  may  this.  One  may 
that :  we  may,  for  example  (God  be  praised !),  abstract 
also  from  the  Nothing  (as,  for  that  part,  the  creation  of 
the  world  itself  is  but  an  abstraction  from  Nothing), 
and  tlien  there  remains  not  Nothing,  for  it  is  just  from 
it  we  have  abstracted,  and  we  are  once  more  landed  in 
Being.  This  Ojie  can,  One  may,  gives  an  external  play 
of  abstraction,  in  Avhich  the  abstracting  itself  is  only  the 
one-sided  activity  of  the  Negative.  Directly  at  hand,  it 
lies  in  this  very  One  can,  One  viay,  itself,  that  to  it 
Being  is  as  inclifierent  as  Nothing,  and  that  just  as  much 
as  each  of  the  two  disappears,  each  of  them  equally  also 
arises :  again,  it  is  equally  indifferent  whether  we  start 
from  the  act  of  the  Nothing,  or  from  the  Nothing  ;  the 
act  of  Nothing — i.  e.,  the  mere  abstracting — is  no  more 
and  no  less  anything  True  than  the  mere  Nothing. 

Tlie  Dialectic,  according  to  which  Plato  handles  the 
One  in  tlie  Parmenides,  is  also  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  Dialectic  of  external  reflexion.     Being  and  tlw  (Jne 
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are  both  Eleatic  forms,  wliich  are  the  same  thing.  But 
they  are  also  capable  of  being  distinguished  :  it  is  thus 
Plato  takes  them  in  the  Dialogue  mentioned.  Having 
removed  from  the  One  the  various  characters  of  whole 
and  parts — of  being  in  itself,  of  being  in  another,  &c. — 
of  figure,  time,  &c., — the  result  is  that  Being  does  not 
belong  to  the  One,  for  only  in  one  or  other  of  these 
modes  does  Being  attach  to  any  one  Something  (p.  141, 
e.,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  Steph).  Plato  then  proceeds  to  handle 
the  position,  the  One  is  ;  and  we  have  to  see  how,  from 
this  proposition,  the  transition  to  the  Non-is  of  the  One 
is  accomphshed.  It  takes  place  by  comparing  the  two 
elements  of  the  proposition  advanced,  the  One  is.  This 
proposition  contains  the  One  and  Being ;  and  the  One  is 
contains  more  than  when  we  say  only,  the  One.  In  this 
that  they  are  different,  then,  is  demonstrated  the  mo- 
ment of  Negation  which  the  proposition  holds  within 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  path  (method)  has  a  presup- 
position, and  is  an  external  reflexion. 

In  hke  manner  as  the  One  is  here  placed  in  connexion 
with  Being,  may  that  Being  which  is  supposed  capable 
of  being  held  fast  by  itself  and  abstractly,  be  de- 
monstrated— in  the  simplest  fashion,  without  calhng  in 
Thought  at  all — to  be  in  a  union  which  implies  the 
contrary  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  maintained. 
Being,  taken  as  it  is  immediately,  belongs  to  a  Subject,  is 
an  enunciation,  has  an  empirical  Here-being  in  general, 
and  stands,  therefore,  on  the  level  of  limitation  and  the 
Negative.  In  whatever  phrases  or  flexions  the  under- 
standmg  may  express  itself,  when  struggling  against 
the  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  and  appeahng  to  what 
is  immediately  before  us,  it  will  find  just  in  this  very 
experience  nothing  but  determined  Being,  defined  Being, 
Being  with  a  limit  or  Negation  [a  term,  an  encT], — that 
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very  unity  which  it  rejects.  The  maintaining  of  im- 
mechate  Being  reduces  itself  thus  to  an  empirical  exist- 
ence, the  exhibition  of  which  cannot  be  rejected,  because 
it  is  the  immediacy  without  (outside  of)  Thought,  to 
which  its  own  appeal  is  made. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Nothing,  only  reverse- 
wise,  and  this  Eeflexion  is  famiharly  known  and  has 
often  enough  been  made  in  its  regard.  Nothing,  taken 
in  its  immediacy,  shows  itself  as  Be-ing  or  Be-ent  (as  a 
thing  that  is) ;  for  it  is  in  its  nature  the  same  as  Being. 
Nothing  is  thought,  Nothing  is  represented  (conceived), 
it  is  spoken  of;  it  is  therefore.  Nothing  has  in  thought, 
representation,  speech,  &c.,  its  Being.  This  Being  again 
is  furthermore  also  distinguished  from  it :  it  is  therefore 
said,  that  Nothing  is  indeed  in  Thought,  Eepresentation  ; 
but  that  on  that  account  not  it  is,  not  to  it  as  such  does 
Being  attach,  that  only  Thought  or  Eepresentation  is 
this  Being.  Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  it  is  just 
as  much  not  to  be  denied  that  Nothing  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  a  Being,  but  in  connexion  (reference, 
relation),  though  it  imphes  difference  also,  there  is  a 
unity  with  Being.  In  whatever  manner  Nothing  be 
enunciated  or  exhibited,  it  shoAvs  itself  in  combination, 
or  if  you  will  contact,  with  a  Being,  unseparated  from 
a  Being,  or  just  in  a  TJiere-heing. 

But  in  that  Nothing  is  thus  demonstrated  in  a  There- 
being,  usually  still  this  distinction  of  it  from  Being  is 
wont  to  float  before  the  mind, — namely,  that  the  There- 
being  of  Nothing  [its  presence  in  this  sublunary  ex- 
istence] is  entirely  nothing  appertinent  to  it  itself ;  that 
it  does  not  possess  Being  for  and  by  its  own  self,  that 
it  is  not  Being  as  such.  Nothing  is  only  absence  of 
Being,  as  darkness  is  only  absence  of  light,  cold  only 
absence  of  heat,  &c.     Darkness  (the  strain  continues) 
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has  only  meaning  in  reference  to  the  eye,  in  external 
comparison  with  the  Positive,  Light ;   and  just  so  is 
cold  only  something  in  our  sensation.     On  the  other 
hand,  Light,  Heat,  like  Being,  are  per  se,  for  them- 
selves, the  Objective,  the  Eeal,  the  Actuose,  of  abso- 
lutely quite  another  quality  and  dignity  than  those 
Negatives — than  Nothing.     We  find  it  frequently  ad- 
duced  as   a  very   weighty   Eeflexion   and   important 
Cognition,  that  darkness  is  only  absence  of  light,  cold 
only  absence  of  heat.     But  in  this  field  of  empirical 
matters  it  may  be  empirically  remarked,  in  reference 
to  said  acute  reflexion,  that  in  light  darkness  certainly 
shows  itself  Actuose,  inasmuch  as  it  defines,  determines 
it  as  colour,  and  thereby  to  it  itself  only  first  of  all 
imparts  visibihty ;  for,  as  formerly  observed,  in  pure 
light  vision  is  just  as  Httle  possible  as  in  pure  darkness. 
But  the  visibility  is  actuahty  in  the  eye,  and  in  that 
actuahty  the  Negative  has  just  as  much  share  as  the 
light  itself,  which  passes  for  the  Eeal  and  Positive.    Ei 
like  manner,  cold  makes  itself  perceivable  enough  in 
water,  our  sensation,  &c.  &c. ;  and  when  we  refuse  to  it 
a  so-called  objective  reality,  we  have  with  that  won 
altogether  nothing  as  against  it.     But  it  might  further 
be  objected,  that  here  too,  as  above,  it  is  a  Negative  of 
definite  Import  that  is  spoken  of,  and  that  we  have  not 
steadily  remained  by  Nothing  itself,  to  which  Being  is, 
as  regards  empty  abstraction,  not  inferior — nor,  indeed, 
superior.     But  it  were  well  to  take  by  themselves  cold, 
darkness,  and  the  hke  definite  negations,  in  order  to 
see  what  is  involved  in  this  common  constitution  which 
they  exhibit.     They  are  not  then  to  be  considered  as 
Nothing  in  general,  but  as  the  Nothing  of  fight,  heat, 

&c. of  something  definite,  of  an  Implex,  an  Int&ai : 

they  are  thus  determinate,    and,  if  we  may  say  so, 
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implicant  Nothings,  intsanmg  Nothings  (meaning-ful 
Nothings).  But  a  cle/znechiess,  deterHzinedncss,  is,  as 
Gomes  again  further  on,  itself  a  Negation :  they  are 
thus  ncf^ative  Nothings.  But  a  negative  Nothing  is 
something  affirmative.  The  strikmg  round  of  Nothing, 
by  reason  of  its  definiteness  (wliich  definiteness  mani- 
fested itself  a  Httle  >\-hile  ago  as  a  There-being — a  real 
•state  of  being — in  a  subject,  in  water,  or  whatever  else), 
into  an  affirmative,  appears  to  a  consciousness  which 
remains  fixed  in  the  abstraction  of  the  understanding 
as  the  greatest  of  paradoxes,  however  simple  it  is  to 
perceive  that  the  Negation  of  a  Negation  is  a  Positive. 
To  be  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  this 
simple  truth  may  appear  to  a  like  consciousness — and 
just  because  of  its  simplicity — as  something  trivial,  on 
Avhich  therefore  high  and  nrighty  understanding  need 
bestow  no  attention.  The  matter  meanwhile  has,  with 
all  this,  its  own  correctness  :  nay,  not  only  has  this  cor- 
rectness, but  possesses,  because  of  the  universality  of 
such  forms  or  determinations,  an  infinite  extension  and 
imiversal  application.  It  ^vere  not  amiss,  as  regards 
these  things,  then,  to  pay  a  little  attention  after  all. 
(Original  curiously  tangled  :  see  p.  105,  Werke,  vol.  iii. 
ed.  f833.) 

It  may  be  still  remarked,  as  regards  the  transition 
of  Being  and  Nothiuiv  into  one  another,  that  it  ouo;ht 
to  be  taken  u])  into  the  mind — just  so — without  any 
further  operation  of  reflexion.  It  is  immediate  and 
quite  abstract  because  of  the  abstraction  of  the  trans- 
iciit  moments  ;  i.  e.,  because  in  either  of  these  moments 
the  determinateness  of  the  other  moment  is  not  yet  f<ct 
(manifested  as  im])lied),  and  so  as  means  by  which  the 
transition  were  to  be  effected.  Nothing  is  not  yet 
posited  (manifested  as  implied)  in  Being,  though  Being 
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is  essentially  Xotliing,  and  vice  versd.  It  is,  therefore, 
inadmissible  to  apply  here  furtlier-determined  conuec- 
ti^-e  media,  and  conceive  Being  and  Xothing  in  any 
relation  whatever  :  said  transition  is  not  yet  a  relation. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  aUowable  to  say,  Xothing  is  the 
Ground  of  Bemg  ;  or.  Being  is  the  Ground  of  Xothing  ; 
Xothing  cause  of  Being,  &c. ;  or,  transition  is  possible 
into  Xothing  only  under  condition  that  somethiag  is, 
or  into  Being  only  under  the  condition  of  Xon-being. 
The  species  of  inter-reference  cannot  be  further  defined, 
imless  the  co-referred  sides  themselves  were  at  the 
same  time  frn'ther  determined.  The  connexion  of 
Ground  and  Consequent,  &c.  has  no  longer  mere  Being 
and  Xothino-  as  the  sides  which  it  combines,  but  ex- 
]DresJy  Being  which  is  Ground,  and  something  which 
is  to  be  sure  posititious,  and  not  self-subsisteut,  but 
which,  however,  is  not  the  abstract  Xothing. 

Eemaek  4. 

Incomprehensiileness  of  the  Berjinninf). 

We  may  perceive  from  the  precedmg,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Dialectic  against  a  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  also  its  end,  by  which  the  eternity  of  matter  should 
be  supposed  proved ;  i.e.,  of  the  Dialectic  agamst  Be- 
commg,  Origin  or  Decease,  in  general.  The  Kantian 
Antinomy  respecting  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of  the 
world  in  space  and  time  receives  more  particular  con- 
sideration further  on,  under  the  notion  of  Quantitative 
Infinitude.  Said  simple  ordinary  Dialectic  rests  on  the 
holding  fast  of  the  antithesis  of  Being  and  Xothing. 
It  is  proved  in  the  following  manner,  that  there  is  no 
beginning  of  the  world,  or  of  anything  else,  possible: 

There  cannot  anything  begin,  neither  so  far  as  it  is, 
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nor  so  far  as  it  is  not:  for  so  far  as  it  is,  it  does  not  first 
begin ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  not,  neitlier  does  it  begin. 
Sliould  the  world  or  anything  else  be  supposed  to  have 
begun,  it  must  have  begun  in  nothing.  But  nothing  is 
no  beginning,  or  there  is  no  beginning  in  nothing  :  for 
a  beginning  includes  in  it  a  Being  ;  but  nothing  contains 
no  Being.  Nothing  is  only  Nothing.  In  a  Ground, 
Cause,  &c.,  when  the  Nothing  is  so  determined  or 
defined,  an  affirmation,  Being,  is  contained.  For  the 
same  reason  there  cannot  anything  cease.  For  in  that 
case  Being  would  require  to  contain  Nothing.  But  Being 
is  only  Being,  not  the  contrary  of  itself 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  brought  forward 
here  against  Becoming,  or  Beginning  and  Ending,  this 
unity  of  Being  and  Nothing,  but  their  assertoric  denial 
and  the  ascription  of  truth  to  Being  and  Notliing,  each 
in  division  from  the  other.  This  Dialectic  is,  neverthe- 
less, at  least  more  consistent  than  reflective  conception 
(representation).  To  this  latter,  that  Being  and  Nothing 
are  only  in  separation,  passes  for  perfect  truth ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  holds  beginning  and  ending  as  equally 
true  chacterisations :  in  these  latter,  however,  it  rft?  /acto 
assumes  the  undividedness  of  Being  and  Nothing. 

On  the  presupposition  of  the  absolute  partedness  of 
Being  from  Nothing,  the  beginning — as  we  so  often 
hear — or  Becoming,  is  certainly  something  incompre- 
hensible ;  for  we  make  a  presupposition  which  sublates 
the  beginning  or  the  becoming,  which  nevertheless  we 
again  grant ;  and  this  contradiction,  which  we  produce 
ourselves,  and  whose  resolution  we  make  impossible,  is 
what  is  incomiyrehensible. 

What  has  been  stated  is  also  the  same  Dialectic 
which  understanding  uses  against  the  notion  which  the 
higher  analysis  gives  of  infinitesimal  magnitudes.    This 
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notion  is  treated  more  in  detail  further  on.  These  mag- 
nitudes are  defined  as  such,  tliat  they  aee  in  their  dis- 
appearance, not  before  their  disappearance,  for  they 
Avere  tlien  finite  magnitudes  ; — not  after  their  disappear- 
ance, for  they  were  then  nothing.  Against  tliis  pure 
notion  it  has  been  objected,  and  again  and  again 
repeated,  that  such  magnitudes  are  either  something  or 
notliing ;  that  there  is  no  middle  state  (state  is  here  an 
inappropriate,  barbarous  expression)  between  Being  and 
Non-being.  There  is  liere,  too,  assumed  the  absolute 
separation  of  Being  and  Nothing.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  shown,  that  Being  and  Nothing  are 
iu  effect  the  same,  or,  to  speak  the  same  dialect,  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  which  is  not  a  middle  state 
between  Being  and  Nothins;.  Mathematic  has  to  thank 
the  adoption  of  said  notion,  which  understanding  con- 
tradicts, for  its  most  brilliant  results. 

The  adduced  raisonnenient,  which  makes  the  false 
presupposition  of  the  absolute  separatedness  of  Being 
and  Non-being,  and  adheres  immovably  to  the  same, 
is  to  be  named,  not  Dialectic,  but  Sophistry.  For 
Sophistry  is  raisonnement  from  a  groundless  presup- 
position, which  is  accepted  without  examination  and 
thoughtlessly  ;  but  we  call  Dialectic  the  higher  rational 
movement,  in  which  such  seemingly  absolutely  separated 
things  pass  over  into  one  another — through  themselves 
— through  that  which  they  are — and  the  presupposition 
sublates  itself.  It  is  the  dialectic  immanent  nature  of 
Being  and  Nothing  themselves  to  manifest  their  unity — 
Becoming — as  their  truth. 

2.  Moments  of  Becoming. 

Becoming,  Coming-to-be  and  Ceasing-to-be,  is  the 
unseparatedness  of  Being  and  Nothing  ;  not  the  unity 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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wljich  abstracts  from  Being  and  Nothing ;  but  as  unity 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  it  is  this  definite,  determinate 
[concrete]  unity,  that  in  which  as  well  Being  as  Nothing 
is.  But  thus  as  each  is,  only  imseparated  fi-om  its  other, 
each  also  is  not.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  unity, 
but  as  evanescents,  only  as  things  ehminated,  resolved, 
sublated.  They  sink  down  from  their  ]ireviously-cou- 
ceived  self-suhsistenoj  into  moments,  distinguished  and 
distinguishable,  but  resolved. 

Considered  on  the  side  of  their  distinguishedness, 
each  is  in  it  as  oneness  with  the  other.  Becoming, 
then,  contains  Being  and  Notliing  as  two  unities  such 
that  each  of  them  is  itself  unity  of  Being  and  N(jthing. 
Tlie  one  is  Beintr  as  immediate  and  as  reference  to 
Nothing ;  the  other.  Nothing  as  immediate  and  as 
I'el'erence  to  Being  :  the  elementary  distinctions  are 
in  unequal  value  in  these  unities. 

Becoming  is  thus  in  a  double  form.  In  the  one, 
Nothing  is  as  immediate  :  this  form  is  as  beginning 
from  nothing  which  refers  itself  to  Being,  or,  Avhat 
is  the  same  thing,  passes  over  into  Being.  In  the 
otlier,  Beintj  is  as  immediate:  tliis  form  is  as  beainuintr 
from  Being  Avhich  pusses  over  into  Nothing.  The 
former  is  Origin  or  Coming-to-be  ;  the  latter,  Decease, 
Ceasing,  or  Ceasing-to-be. 

Both  are  the  same.  Becoming,  but,  as  these  so  diverse 
directions,  they  reciprocally  interpenetrate  and  paralyse 
each  otlier  and  themselves.  The  one  is  Cea^iiif-to-be  ; 
Being  passes  over  into  Nijtliing,  but  Nothing  is  equally 
the  contrary  of  itself,  a  passing  ovur  into  Being,  Cominti- 
to-be.  This  Coming-to-be  is  tlie  other  direction  ;  Nothinif 
])asses  over  into  Ben ig,  but  Being  equally  sublates  itself, 
is  a  ])assing  over  into  N(jthing,  Ceasing-to-be.  They 
sublate  not  tliemselves   inatualhj,  not  the  one  the  other 
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I'.rU'riKilli/ ;  but  cacli  sublatcs  itself  in  itself,  and  is  in 
its  own  self  the  contrary  of  itself 

3.  Sublatioii  {resolution)  of  Becoming. 

The  equihbrium  into  which  Coming-to-be  and  Ceasing- 
lo-be  rellect  themselves,  is,  at  first  hand,  Becoming  itself. 
But  Becoming  equallj'  goes  together  into  peaceful  unity. 
Being  and  Nothuig  are  in  it  only  as  disappearing  ;  but 
Becoming  as  such  is  only  througli  their  distinguish ed- 
ness.  Tlieii'  disappearing,  therefore,  is  the  disappearing 
of  Becoming,  or  the  disappearing  of  the  disappearing 
itself.  Ijecomiiig  is  an  untenable  imrest,  which  sinks 
together  into  a  peaceful  result. 

Or  it  might  be  expressed  thus  :  Becoming  is  the 
disappearing  of  Being  in  Nothing  and  of  Notliing  in 
Jjoiug,  and  the  disappearing  of  Being  and  Nothing  in 
general  ;  but  it  rests,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  dis- 
tinguish edness  of  these.  It  contradicts  itself,  there- 
fore, within  itself,  because  it  unites  within  itself  what  is 
opposed  to  itself,  but  such  a  union  destroys  itself 

This  result  is  a  (/i.'<(tjy]h'arediuv.'<,  but  not  as  Nothing  ; 

as  Nothing  it  wei'e   only  a  relapse  into  one  of  the 

distinctions  already  sublated,  not  a  result  of  Nothing 
(tjuj  of  Being.  It  is  now  unity  of  Behig  and  Nothing 
in  reposing  simplicity.  But  re]iosing  simpUcity  [a 
iixed,  simple,  incompound  oneness]  is  Being,  so,  never- 
tlicless,  that  it  is  no  longer  per  ^c'  (for  and  by  itself),  but 
as  Ibrm  [determination,  characterising  element]  of  the 
Whole. 

Becoming,  thus  as  transition  hito  the  unity  of  Being 
and  Nothing,  which  unity  is  as  beent  (existent),  or 
has  the  shape  and  aspect  of  the  one-sided  Immediate 
unity  of  these  moments,  is  There-being  [particularised, 
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definite  existence,  or  real  state  of  Being,  taken  quite 
generally]. 

Eemabk. 

The  expressio)i,  Sublatimi. 

Aufheben  unci  das  Aufgelaobene  (das  Ideelle),  suh- 
lation  and  lohat  iv  sublated  (and  so  only  ideelleinent, 
not  reellement  is),  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
notions  of  Philosophy,  a  ground-form  which  repeats 
itself  everywhere  and  always,  the  sense  of  which  is  to 
be  exactly  apprehended  and  particularl}^  distinguislied 
from  Notliing.  What  sublates  itself,  does  not,  on 
that  account,  become  Nothing.  Nothing  is  the  Imme- 
diate [directly  present  to  us]  ;  what  is  sublated,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  Mediate,  it  is  a  Non-beent — but  as 
result — Avhich  set  out  from  a  Beincr :  it  has,  therefore, 
tlie  definite  particularity  from  which  it  derives  still  in 
itself  [impliciter,  virtually,  materialiter,  not  formaliter  ; 
what  anything  has  in  itself,  it  implies  or  involves]. 
Aufhelaen,  To  sublate,  has  two  senses,  now  sigmfjdng  as 
much  as  to  preserve,  maintain,  and  again  as  much  as 
to  cause  to  cease,  to  make  an  end  of.  Even  preservijn:/ 
includes  the  Negative  in  it — this  Negative,  that  Some- 
thing, in  order  to  be  conserved  is  removed  or  with- 
drawn from  its  Immediacy,  from  a  There-being  open  to 
external  influences.  What  is  sublated  or  resolved  is 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  preserved ;  it  has  only  lost  its 
immediacy,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  annihilated. 
The  two  characters  of  sublation  just  stated,  may  be 
described  hwil-alisch  as  two  significations  of  the  word. 
It  is  striking  to  find  language  using  the  same  word  for 
t^v-o  contradictory  predicables.  To  speculative  thought, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  words  which  have  a  specu- 
lative meaning  in  their  own  selves.     The  German  Ian- 
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guage  has  a  considerable  number  of  these.  The  double 
meaning  of  the  Latin  tollere  (which  the  Ciceronian  wit 
— tollendum  esse  Octavmm — has  made  notorious)  is 
more  circumscribed,  its  affirmative  character  amount- 
ing only  to  a  lifting-up.  A  thing  is  sublated,  resolved, 
only  so  far  as  it  has  gone  into  unity  with  its  opposite  ; 
in  this  closer  determination,  as  what  is  reflected,  it  may 
be  fitly  named  Moment.  Weight,  and  Distance  from 
a  point,  are  called,  with  reference  to  the  Lever,  its 
mechanical  Moments,  because  of  the  identity  of  their 
action,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  otherwise ;  the 
one  being,  as  it  were,  the  Eeal  of  a  weight,  and  the 
other  the  Ideal  or  Ideell  of  a  line,  a  mere  character  of 
space  (S.  Encycl.  Hegel,  3te  Ausgab.  §  261,  Anm). 
The  remark  must  often  occur  to  be  made,  that  philo- 
sophy uses  Latin  expressions  for  reflected  characters, 
either  because  the  mother-tongue  has  not  such  as  are 
required,  or  if  having  them,  as  here,  because  they 
remind  more  of  what  is  immediate,  while  the  foreign 
tongue  suggests  rather  what  is  reflected. 

The  nearer  [more  concrete  or  determinate]  sense  and 
expression  which — now  that  they  are  moments — Being 
and  Nothino-  receive,  has  to  effect  itself  in  the  consider- 
ation  of  There-being,  the  unity  in  which  they  are  con- 
served or  put  by.  Being  is  Being,  and  Nothing  is 
Nothing,  only  in  their  distinguishedness  from  each 
other  ;  in  their  truth  again,  in  their  unity,  they  have 
disappeared  as  these  characters,  and  are  now  some- 
thing else.  Being  and  Nothing  are  the  same ;  therefore, 
because  they  are  the  same,  they  are  no  longer  Being  and 
Nothing,  and  possess  now  a  different  determination  (or 
characterisation) :  in  Becoming,  they  were  Origin  and 
Decease ;  in  There-being,  as  a  differently-determined 
unity,  they  are  again  differently-determined  moments. 
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This  unity  remains  now  their  base  [the  ground,  the 
mother-liquor  that  holds  them],  from  which  they  do 
not  again  issue   in   the  abstract  sense  of  Being  and 


Nothing. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  K     II. 

THEEE-BEING. 


Theee-being  is  definite,  determinate  Being ;  its  de- 
terminateness,  definiteness,  is  beent  determinateness, 
heent  definiteness,  Quality.  Through  its  quahty,  is  it, 
that  Something  is, — and  as  in  opposition  to  Another. 
Througli  its  quality,  hkewise,  is  it  altersAAe  and  finite. 
Through  its  quality  is  it  negatively  determined  ;  and 
not  only  so  as  opposed  to  Another,  but  directly  in  it. 
This  its  negation  as,  in  the  first  instance,  opposed  to  the 
Finite  Something,  is  the  Infinite  ;  the  abstract  anti- 
thesis in  which  these  distinctions  [Finite  and  Infinite] 
appear,  resolves  itself  into  the  Lifinitude,  which  is  with- 
out antithesis,  into  Being-for-self. 

The  discussion  of  There-being  has  thus  the  three 
Divisions — 

A.  There-being  as  such  ; 

B.  Something  and  Other,  Finitude  ; 

C.  QuaUtative  Infinitude. 

A. 

THEEE-BEING  AS   SUCH. 

In  There-being 

a.  as  such,  its  detei-minateness,  first  of  all,  is 

b.  to  be  distinguished  as   Quality.     This  (quahty), 
however,  is  to  be  taken  as  well  in  the  one  as  in  the 
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Other  determination  of  There-being, — as  Reality  and  as 
Negation.    But  in  these  determinatenesses  [deterniinata, 
definita]  There-being  is  at  the  same  time  reflected  within 
itself ;  and  evolved  or  stated  as  such,  it  is 
c.  Something,  a  There-heent, 


a.  There-being  in  general. 

There-being  issues  from  Becoming.  There-being 
is  the  simple  oneness  of  Being  and  Nothing.  Because 
of  this  simplicity  (singleness),  it  has  the  form  of  an 
Immediate.  Its  mediating  process,  Becoming,  hes  be- 
hind it ;  it  (this  process)  has  sublated  itself,  and  There- 
being  therefore  appears  as  a  First,  as  what  one  might 
begin  from,  set  out  from.  It  is  at  first  hand  in  the 
one-sided  character  (determination)  of  Being ;  the 
other  character  (moment)  which  it  contains,  Nothing, 
will  likewise  manifest  itself  in  it  in  contraposition  to 
the  former. 

It  is  not  mere  Bemg,  but  J7i(;re-being  ;  etymolo- 
gically  taken.  Being  in  a  certain  2^lace  ;  but  the  idea  of 
space  is  not  relevant  here.  According  to  its  Becoming, 
There-being  is,  in  general.  Being  with  a  Non-being,  in 
such  wise  that  this  Non-being  is  taken  up  into  simple 
unity  with  [the  other  moment]  Being.  Non-being 
taken  up  into  Being  in  such  wise  that  the  concrete 
[resultant]  whole  is  in  the  form  of  Being,  of  Immediacy, 
constitutes  Beterminateness  as  such  [i.  e.  definiteness, 
particularity,  peculiarity — tangibility,  palpabihty,  re- 
cognisableness,  cognisableness,  distinguishableness.] 

The  Whole  is  hkewise  in  the  Form,  i.  e.,  Deter- 
niinate7iess  of  Being,  or  it  is — (for  Being  has  in  Be- 
coming shown  itself  likewise  to  be  only  a  moment,  i.  e.) 
a  sublated,  negatively-determined  somewhat.     It  is 
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?ucli  as  yet,  however,  only /or  n-s  in  our  rcjl<\rHm  :  it  is 
not  yet  thus  evoh-cd  in  itself.     But  the  determinateness 
as  such  of  There-being  ^vill  be  the  erolved  and  overt 
one,  which  is  also  impUed  in  the  expression  There- 
being.     The  tvro  distinctions   are  always  to  be  kept 
weU  in  view  :  only  what  is  evolved.  e,rplidt  in  a  notion. 
belongs  in  the  developing  consideration  [considered  or 
obsei-ved  development]  of  the  same,  to  it?  implex  of 
comprehension :    while    any   detemiinateness    that    is 
not   yet  evolved  in   its   own  self  belongs  to  our  re- 
flexion, whether  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  notion 
itself,  or  only  on  external  compaiison.     To  call  atten- 
tion to  a  detemiinateness  of  the  latter  sort  can  only 
serve  to  illustrate  or  pre-indioate  the  ootirse  which  will 
exhibit  itself  in  the  evolution.     That  the  Whole,  the 
oneness  of  Being  and  Xothmg.  is  in  the  oiu-^idi'd  deter- 
minateness  of  Being,  is  an  external  reflexion :  but  in 
tlie  Xegation,  in  Something  and  OiJi^r,  Szc.  will  it  reach 
position,  evolution.     To  notice  the  distinction  referred 
to  was  here  necessary ;  but  to  keep  account  of  all  the 
observations  which  Eeflexion  may  allow  itself,  would 
lead  to  the  prolix  anticipation  of  what  must  yield  itself 
in  the  matter  in  hand.     Such  reflexions  may.  perhaps, 
serve  to  facUitate  a  collective  view  and  undei'standing 
generally ;  but  they  are  attended  by  the  disadvantage 
of  being  possibly  regai-ded  as  unauthorised  statements, 
reasons,  and  b;ises  for  the  further  development.     They 
are  to  be  taken,  therefore,  for  no  more  than  they  are. 
and  must  be  distinctly  separated  from  what  is  a  mo- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  thing  itself. 

There-being  corresponds  to  the  Being  of  the  previous 
sphere.  Being,  however,  is  the  Indefinite  ;  tliere  pre- 
sent themselves  on  this  account  no  sigiiiticates  in  it. 
But  There-being  is  a  definite  being,  a  concrete  -.  there 
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manifest  themselves,  therefore,  directly  in  its  regard  a 
number  of  significates,  distinguishable  relations  of  its 
moments. 

b.   Quality. 

Because  of  the  Immediacy  in  which  in  There-being, 
Being  and  Xothing  are  one,  they  do  not  exceed  each 
other,  they  do  not  g(3  beyond  eaclr  other ;  as  far  as 
There-being  is  beent,  so  far  is  it  Xon-beino-  so  far  is 
it  determined,  defined.  Being  is  not  the  Genus,  Deter- 
minateness  not  the  Species.  The  Determinateness  has 
not  yet  detached  itself  from  the  Being  ;  indeed,  it  will 
not  again  detach  itself  from  it ;  for  the  truth  which  is 
now  established  as  ground  and  base  is  the  unity  of 
Xon-being  with  Being  ;  on  it  as  ground  appear  all  fur- 
ther determinations.  But  the  reference,  in  which 
Determinateness  stands  here  to  Being,  is  the  immediate 
unity  of  both,  so  that  there  is  evolved  as  yet  no  dis- 
tinction of  them. 

Determinateness  thus  isolated  per  se  (for  itself),  ,as 
beent  definiteness,  is  Qualitj" ;  —  an  entirely  Simple 
Immediate.  (Determinateness  in  general  is  the  more 
universal  term ;  it  may  be  Quantitative  as  well  [as 
Qualitative],  and  also  still  further  determined.)  Be- 
cause of  this  simplicity  (and  singleness)  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said  of  Quahty  as  such. 

But  There-being,  in  which  Xothing  quite  as  well  as 
Being  is  contained,  is  itself  the  standard  for  the  ono- 
sidedness  of  Quality  as  only  immediate  or  bi^'etit  deter- 
minateness. Quality  is  to  be  exhibited  quite  as  much  in 
the  character  of  Nothing,  in  which  case  then  the  imme- 
diate or  bifent  determinateness  is  exhibited  as  one  such 
distino-uished  against  other  such,  and  so  as  a  reflected 
one  :  Nothing  thus  as  the  Determinate  of  a  Determinate- 
ness, is  equally  a  something  reflected,  it  is  a  Negation. 
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Quality  distiugiiishecl  as  beent  is  Reality ;  Quality  as 
fraught  with  a  Negative,  is  Negation  in  general,  also  a 
Quahty,  but  which  has  the  value  of  a  want,  and  which 
further  on  is  determined  as  Limit,  Boundary. 

Both  are  a  There-being,  but  in  the  Reality  as  QuaUty 
with  the  accent  that  it  is  a  Beent,  it  is  concealed  that  it 
contains  the  Determinateness,  therefore  also  the  Nega- 
tion :  the  Eeality  passes  therefore  only  as  something 
positive,  from  which  negation,  limitation,  want,  is 
excluded.  The  Negation  taken  as  mere  want  would  be 
what  Nothing  is ;  but  it  is  a  There-being,  a  Quality 
only  determined  with  a  Non-being. 

Kemaek. 

Eeality  may  seem  a  word  of  much  ambiguity,  be- 
cause it  is  used  of  various  and  even  opposed  interests. 
In  a  philosophical  sense,  we  may  speak,  perhaps,  of 
merely  empirical  reality  as  a  worthless  There-being. 
But  when  it  is  said  of  Thoughts,  Notions,  Theories, 
they  have  no  reality,  this  means  that  no  Actuality  attaches 
to  them  :  in  itself  or  in  the  Notion,  tlie  Idea  of  a 
Platonic  Eepublic,  for  example,  may  very  well  be  true. 
Its  worth  is  here  not  denied  to  the  Idea,  and  this  latter 
is  allowed  to  keep  its  place,  as  it  were,  beside  Eeality. 
But  opposed  to  so-called  mere  Ideas,  mere  Notions,  the 
Eeal  has  the  value  of  the  alone  true.  The  sense  in 
which  in  the  one  case  the  decision  as  regards  the  truth 
of  a  matter  is  assigned  to  external  There-being,  is  just 
as  one-sided  as  when  the  Idea,  the  essential  principle, 
or  even  the  inner  feeling,  is  represented  as  indifferent 
towards  outer  There-being,  or  is,  perhaps,  considered 
indeed  just  so  much  the  more  excellent,  the  more  it  is 
removed  from  Eeality. 

In  reference  to  the  expression  Eeality,  we  may  make 
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mention  of  the  former  Metaphysical  Notion  of  God 
which,  in  especial,  constituted  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
ontological  proof  of  the  There-being  of  God.  God  was 
defined  as  the  sum  of  all  realities  ;  and  of  this  sum  it 
was  said  that  it  included  no  contradiction,  that  the 
realities  neutralised  not  the  one  the  other  ;  for  a  Eeahty 
is  to  be  taken  only  as  a  perfection,  as  an  affirmative 
that  contains  no  negation.  The  realities  are  thus  not 
mutually  opposed,  not  mutually  contradictory. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  this  notion  of  Eeality, 
that  this  latter  still  remains  wlien  all  Negation  is 
thought  out  of  it ;  but  just  thus  all  its  Determinateness 
is  cancelled.  Eeality  is  Quality,  There-being  ;  on  that 
account,  it  implies  the  moment  of  the  Negative,  and  by 
it  only  is  it  the  Determinate  which  it  is.  In  the  so- 
called  eminent  sense,  or  as  infinite  (in  the  usual  mean-, 
ing  of  the  word), — as  they  say  it  should  be  taken, —  \ 
Eeality  is  extended  into  the  Indeterminate,  the  Inde-' 
finite,  and  loses  its  meaning.  God's  Goodness  is  not  to 
be  goodness  in  the  usual,  but  in  the  eminent  sense  ;  not 
different  from  his  Justice,  but  tempered  by  it  (a  Leib- 
nitzian  term  of  accommodation,  reconciliation) ;  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  Justice  is  to  be  tempered  by  his 
Goodness  :  thus  neither  goodness  is  any  longer  goodness, 
nor  justice  any  longer  justice.  Power  is  to  be  tempered 
by  Wisdom ;  but  in  this  way  it  would  not  be  Power  as 
such,  for  it  were  in  subjection  to  the  other :  Wisdom 
is  to  be  enlarged  to  Power,  but  in  this  manner  it  dis- 
appears as  the  End  and  Meatis  determining  Wisdom. 
The  true  notion  of  the  Infinite  and  its  absolute  unity, 
which  will  present  itself  later,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
a  tempering,  mutual  limitation  or  mixture,  which  is 
but  a  superficial  relation,  held,  too,  in  ah  indeterminate 
mist,  with  which  only  notionless  figurative  Conception 
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(Eepresentatioii)  can  content  itself.  Eeality,  wliicli 
in  the  above  definition  of  God  is  talien  as  determinate 
Quality,  when  extended  beyond  its  determinateness 
ceases  to  be  Eeality  ;  it  is  converted  into,  or  has  gone 
back  to,  abstract  Being  ;  God  as  pure  Eeality  in  all 
Eeality,  or  as  sum  of  all  Eeahties,  is  the  same  formless- 
ness and  matterlessness  as  the  empty  absolute  in  which 
all  is  one. 

Again,  Eeahty  being  taken  in  its  determinateness, 
then,  as  it,  Eeality,  contains  essentially  the  moment  of 
the  Negative,  the  sum  of  all  realities  becomes  just  as 
much  a  sum  of  all  negations — the  sum,  then,  of  all  con- 
tradictions,— directly,  as  it  were,  the  absolute  Power  in 
which  all  that  is  determinate  is  absorbed.  But  as  this 
absolute  all-absorbing  po^ver  is  itself  only  so  far  as  there 
still  remains  opposed  to  it  a  not  yet  absorbed,  it  becomes, 
when  thought  as  extended  into  fulfilled,  boundless 
Power,  only  the  abstract  Nothing.  Said  Eeality  in  all 
Eeality,  the  Being  in  all  There-being,  which  is  to 
express  the  notion  of  God,  is  nothing  else  than  abstract 
Beiiio',  the  same  thing  as  Nothing. 

Determinateness  is  Negation  as  affirmatively  ex- 
hibited ;  Omnis  determinatio  est  netjatio — this  is  the 
proposition  of  Spinoza.  It  is  a  proposition  of  infinite 
importance  ;  only  the  Negation  as  such  is  formless  abs- 
traction. It  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Speculative  Philo- 
sophj",  liowever,  that  it  views  Negation,  or  Nothing, 
as  an  tdtiinuin :  Negation  is  such  to  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy just  as  little  as  Eeality  [as  such]  is  to  it  the  True. 

Of  this  proposition,  that  Determinateness  is  Nega- 
tion, tlie  unity  of  the  Spinozistic  Substance,  or  that  there 
is  only  one  Substance,  is — the  necessary  consequence. 
Thought  and  Being  (or  Extension),  the  two  attributes, 
namel^s  which  Spinoza  has  before  him,  he  was  obliged 
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in  this  unity  [of  substance]  to  set  into  one  (for  as  de- 
terminate realities  they  are  negations),  the  infinitude  of 
wliich  one  is  their  unity  :  according  to  Spinoza's  defini- 
tion, of  which  more  again,  the  infinitude  of  anything  is 
its  affirmation.    He  took  them,  therefore,  as  attributes — 
that  is,  sucli  that  they  liave  not  a  separate  principle  of 
maintenance,  a  Being  in,  for,  and  by  themselves,  but 
are  only  as  sublated,  as  Moments  ;  or  rather  they  are 
to  hull  not  even  moments,  for  his  substance  is  what  is 
quite  determinationless  in  its  own  self,  and  his  attri- 
butes, as   also  indeed  his  modi,  are  distinctions  which 
an  external  understandina;  makes.     In  like  manner,  the 
substantiality  of  Individuals  cannot  subsist  in  the  face 
of  said  proposition.      The  individual  is   reference    to 
himself  by  this,  that  he  sets  hmits  to  everything  else  ; 
but  these  hmits  are  just  so  limits  to  himself  also,  re- 
ferences to  what  is  other — he  has  his  There-being  not 
within  himself     The  individual  is  certainly  more  than 
only  what  is  on  all  sides  hmited  ;  but  this  more  belongs 
to  another  sphere  of  the  Notion  :  in  the  Metaphysic  of 
Being  he  is  a  Determinate  simphciter ;   and  that  what 
is  so  constituted,  that  the  Finite  as  such  be  supposed  in, 
by,  and  for  itself  [absolute] — against  this  [supposition] 
Determinateness  asserts   itself  essentially  as  negation, 
and  drags  him  [the  individual,  the  finite]  into  the  same 
negative  movement  of  the  Understanding,  which  makes 
all  disappear  in  abstract  Unity,  in  Substance. 

The  JSTegation  stands  immediately  opposed  to  the  Ee- 
ality  :  further  on,  in  the  special  sphere  of  the  Eeflected 
Determinations,  it  becomes  opposed  to  the  Positive, 
which  is  the  KeaUty  reflecting  to  or  on  the  Negation, — 
the  Eeality,  by  or  in  which  the  Negative  seems  (shines, 
shows), — the  Negative,  i.e.,  which  is  as  yet  concealed  in 
the  Eeahty  as  such. 
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Quality  is  then  specially  Property,  wlieu  in  au  e.c- 
terncd  reference  [co-refereuce,  connexion]  it  manifests 
itself  as  immanent  determination  [in  the  sense  of  so- 
constituted,  immanent  nature].  By  i?roperties  of  herbs, 
for  example,  -we  understand  determinations  [manifested 
powers]  -which  are  not  onl}"  in  general  proper  to  a 
Something,  but  imply  also  that  it  by  them,  in  reference 
to  others,  maintains  itself  in  a  pecidiar  manner  [its  own 
proper^,  and  aUows  not  the  foreign  influences  set  in  it 
to  take  their  own  c<.)urse,  but  makes  good  its  o^vn 
determinations  in  the  Other, — although,  indeed,  it  t'.r- 
cludes  not  this  other.  The  more  quiescent  definite- 
nesses,  as  Figure,  Shape,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
always  called  properties,  possibly  not  even  quahties, 
inasmuch  and  so  far  as  they  are  conceived  as  a/fe;'able, 
not  identical  with  the  Being  or  Beinr/ness  [i.  e.  of  what- 
e\-er  may  be  in  question]. 

The  Qitalirun(]  or  Inqucdirung  (the  Agonising  or 
luagonisiiig,  inward  pain-ing,  pang-ing,  throe-ing), — an 
expression  of  Jacob  Bohme — of  a  Philosophy  that  goes 
into  the  Deep^  but  a  troubled  deep. — signifies  the 
movement  of  a  quality  (the  sour,  bitter,  fiery,  &:c.)  in 
its  own  self,  so  far  as  it  in  its  negative  nature  (in  its 
ilnaJ,  its  pang)  expresses  and  affirms  itself  through 
Other — signifies  in  general  the  Unrest  of  the  Quahtv 
in  itself,  Ijy  which  it  produces  and  maintains  itself  only 
in  conflict. 

c.   SometJiiiig. 

In  There-being,  its  determinateness  has  been  distin- 
giushed  as  Quality  ;  in  Quality  as  there-beent,  there  ;V 
the  Distinction  (or  the  DifFereuce) — of  the  Eeality  and 
of  the  Xegation.  By  as  much  now  as  these  distinctions 
are  present  in  There-being,  by  so  much  are  thov  also  null 
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and  eliminated.  The  Eeality  contains  itself  tlie  Kega- 
tion ;  it  is  There-being — not  indeterminate,  abstract 
Being.  JSTo  less  is  the  Negation  There-being — not  the 
Nothing  that  ivould  he  abstract,  but  set  here  as  it  is  in 
itself,  as  Beent,  as  appertinent  to  There-being  [as  it  were, 
incorporated  with  There-bemg].  Quahty  in  general  is 
thus  not  divided  from  There-being,  wlrich  is  only  defi- 
nite, determuiative,  qualitative  Being. 

This  sublation  of  the  distinction  is  more  than  a  mere 
Avithdrawal  and  external  leaving  out  again  of  the  same, 
or  than  a  simple  turning  back  to  the  simple  beginning, 
to  There-being  as  such.  The  Distinction  cannot  be  left 
out ;  for  it  is.  The  factum — what  is  present — therefore, 
is  There-being  in  general.  Distinction  in  it,  and  re- 
solution of  this  Distinction ;  There-being  not  as  dis- 
tinctionless,  hke  in  the  beginning,  but  as  again  equal  to 
itself  through  resolution  of  the  Distinction,  the  simplicity 
(unality)  of  There-being  mediated  through  this  resolu- 
tion. This  sublatedness  of  the  Distinction  is  the  Deter- 
minateness  proper  of  There-being  [as  it  were,  its  special 
specificity];  it  is  thus  Insichseyn,  Being- within-Self : 
There-being  is  a  There-Beent — a  Something. 

The  Something  is  thefrst  Negation  of  the  Negation, 
as  simple  beent  reference  to  self.  There-being,  or 
Living,  Thinking,  and  so  further,  determines  itself 
essentially  [that  is,  in  and  from  its  own  nature]  as  a 
There-being-o«<',  a  Living-o/ze,  Thinking-one  (Ego),  &c. 
This  Determination  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
order  not  to  stop  by  There-being,  Living,  Thinking, 
&c.,  as  generahties — for  the  same  reason,  not  by  the 
Godhead  instead  of  God.  Something  rightly  passes 
Avith  crude  conception  (representation)  for  a  Real. 
Nevertheless,  Something  is  stiU  a  very  superficial  deter- 
mination ;   just  as  Eeality  and  Negation,  There-being 
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and  its  Determinatcncss,  though  no  longer  tlie  einpty 
Eeuig  and  Nothing,  ivniain,  all  the  same,  quite  abslrnet 
determinations  and  delinilions.  For  this  reason  they 
are  also  the  most  eurvent  expressions,  and  llie  lie- 
llexion,  that  is  philosoj)hicahy  iiii-j'oriinrK  uses  them 
most,  easts  its  distinetionsiu  their  mould,  and  opines  to 
possess  thus  sometlung  writably  good,  and  linnly  iixed 
and  definite.  The  Negative  of  the  Negative  is  as 
Something  only  tlie  beginning  of  the  Subjeet ; — the 
iH'ing-within-Self  only  lirst  of  all  quite  indefinite.  It 
determines  itself"  fnrtlier  on  first  as  Beeut-for-Self  and 
so  on,  till  only  for  the  first  time  in  the  Notion  it  attains 
the  concrete  intensity  of  the  Subjeet.  As  basis  of  idl 
these  determinations,  there  lies  at  bottom  the  Negative 
Unity  with  Self.  But  tlierewithal  the  Negatit)u  as 
Jirst  Negation,  as  Negation  ///.  (ji'iicral,  is  to  be  firmly 
distinguished  from  the  second,  the  Negation  of  the 
Negation,  which  is  the  concrete  absolute  Nega.ti\ity, 
just  as  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  the  abstract 
Negativity. 

Sonieth'iin/  is  Becnt  as  the  NegatiiMi  of  the  Negation; 
for  this  Negation  is  the  restoring  again  of  the  simple 
reference  to  self; — but  just  thus  is  Soinethiiii)  willial 
the  jHeeliafion  of  itself  trith  itself.  Here  in  the  Simple 
of  Somethhig,  then  still  more  definitely  hi  Being-(br- 
Self,  in  the  Subject,  il^L-e.,  is  there  })resent — Mediation  of 
self  with  self;  even  already  in  Becoming  is  Metliation 
present,  but  only  the  quite  abstract  Mediation  ;  Media- 
tion with  self  has  rt'ached  position,  in  Something,  so  far 
as  Something  is  determined  as  sini[)le  Identical.  Atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  ])rest^nce  of  Mediation  iu 
general,  as  opposed  to  the  })rint'iple  of  the  mere  Imme- 
diacy of  Knowledge  IVoni  which  (aet'oixhug  to  itjMediacy 
is  to  be  excluded  ;  but  no  ])articular  attention  need  be 
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called  to  this  moment  of  Mediacy  in  the  sequel,  for  it 
is  to  be  found  thi'oughout,  and  everywhere,  in  e\'ery 
Xotion. 

This  Mediation  with  itself  -which  Somethino-  is  in 
Itself,  taken  only  as  Xegation  of  the  legation,  has  no 
concrete  determinations  as  its  sides ;  so  it  collapses 
into  the  simple  unity  Avhicli  Being  is.  Something  i.-^, 
and  is  also  a  There-beent ;  it  is  in  itself  further  also 
Becoming,  which,  however,  has  no  longer  only  Being 
and  Xothing  as  its  moments.  The  one  of  these,  Being, 
is  now  There-being,  and,  further,  a  There-beent.  ■  The 
second  is  equally  a  There-beent,  but  determined  as 
Xegative  of  the  Sometliing — an  Other.  The  Some- 
thino'  as  Becommg  is  a  transition,  whose  moments  are 
themselves  Sometliings,  and  which  itself,  therefore,  is 
altei'ation ;  —  a  Becoming  already  become  couerete. 
Something,  however,  alters  (others)  itself  first  of  all 
only  in  its  Xotion  :  it  is  not  yet  in  j?(:)sition  as  thus 
mediating  and  mediated ; — it  is  set,  first  of  all,  only  as 
simply  maintahiing  itself  in  its  reference  to  self,  and 
its  Xegative  is  set  as  equally  qualitative,  as  only  an 
Other  in  general. 

B. 

FIXITl'DE. 

a.  Something  and  Other ;  they  are,  first  of  all,  indif- 
ferent as  regards  each  other ;  an  Other  is  also  an 
immediately  There-beent,  a  Something  ;  the  Xegation 
falls  thus  outside  of  both.  Something  is  in  itself  as 
ao-ainst  its  Beincj-for- Other.  But  the  Determinateness 
belongs  also  to  its  In-itsef,  and  is 

b.  its  Qualification,  Determination,  which  equally 
passes  over  into  So-constitutedness,  Talif  cation,  which, 
identical  with  tlie  former,  constitutes  the  immanent 
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and,  at  the  samo  time,  iK\Li;ato(l    lk'inti;-(ui--C)Lher,  the 
l/tiiiit  of  the  Soiiiothin^'  which  is 

c.  the  ininiaucut  dc-teriniiuitiou  of  the  yoiueUuiig 
itself,  and  tliis  latter  is  thus  tlu'  Fiiiltr. 

In  the  first  division,  in  which  llicir-hrimi  in  .general 
wasconsitU'i-ed,  this  had,  as  iirst  taken  up,  tlic  cluirncler 
of  Jn'i'iit.  The  nionienfs  of  its  developnien I,  (Quality  and 
Siinietliing,  are,  therefore,  e([ually  of  afUrnialive  nature. 
In  this  division,  on  the  other  hand,  thcrt-  dexelops  itself 
the  Nei^-alive  element  which  lies  in  Theredteinu;,  which 
there  (in  the  iirst  division)  was  only  fu'st  of  all  iNe^aLimi 
in  n'eiuM-nl,  I'ir.^t  Ne;j;atiou,  but  now  has  deterniiiied  (or 
developed)  itself  up  to  the  point  of  the  J !eiiiL!;-\vi thin- 
it-self  of  the  Soniethini^-,  to  the  J\'eL;alioi:  tif  the  Ne^.-i 
lion. 

a.  Simuthivg  <tnil  (in   OiIut. 

1.  SoniethiuLi;  and  Other  are  both,  in  the  first  ])la,ct'. 
There  bei'iit,  or  t^oniethinij;. 

^Secondly,  each  is  equally  aii  OLlu'r.  It  is  indiflei-ent 
Avhieh  is  iirst  named  Somethinij; ;  and  just  be'cnuse  it  is 
first  nametl  is  it  Something  (in  balin,  when  they  i)re- 
sent  themselves  both  in  oin'  ])roposition,  they  arc;  both 
culled  (iliiiil,  or  tlu'  one  the  other,  r^.//».v  (iIIiidi.  ;  in  iJie 
case  of  a  nuituul  reciprocity,  tln'  e.\|)ression  (titer  ulti'nnn, 
is  analogous).  If  we  call  one  Thei'e-])eing  A,  and  the 
olJier  1),  I)  is,  iu  the  Ih'st  instanct',  determined  as  tJie 
Other.  But  A  is  just  as  much  the  other  of  1!.  Jloth 
are,  in  the  same  manner,  Others.  The  t'xpression  This 
serves  to  fix  the  disthiction  and  the  Something  which  is 
t<.)  be  taken  as  aflirmative.  Hut  'Jliis  just  expresses 
that  this  distinguishing  and  picking  out  of  the  one 
Something  is  a  subjective  designaXing  iaJhng  irilhoii/. 
the  Something  itself.     Into   this   extej'ual  moustralion 
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falls  the  entire  determinateness ;  even  the  expression 
This  contains  no  distinction  ;  all  Somethings  are  just 
as  much  These  as  they  are  also  Others.  One  opines 
or  means  by  This  to  express  Something  perfectly  de- 
termined; it  escapes  notice  that  Speech,  as  work  of 
Understandhig,  enunciates  only  what  is  General,  except 
in  the  name  of  a  single  object :  the  individual  name, 
hoAvever,  is  meaningless  in  the  sense,  that  it  does  not 
express  a  Universal,  and  appears  as  merely  posititious, 
arbitrary;  for  the  same  reason,  single  names  can  also 
be  arbitrarily  assumed,  given,  or  changed. 

Thus,  then,  Otherwise-being  appears  as  a  Determina- 
tion foreign  to  the  There-being  that  is  so  distmguished, 
or  the  Other  appears  out  of  the  single  There-being ; 
partly,  because  a  There-being  is  determined  as  Other, 
first  of  all  only  through  the  comj^twing  of  a  Third 
[you  or  me]  ;  paitly,  because  it  is  other  only  by  reason 
of  the  Other  that  is  out  of  it, — but  is  not  so  deter- 
mined 2-i(?''  se  or  for  its  own  self.  At  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  remarked,  even  for  conception  (repre- 
sentation), every  There-being  is  distinguishable  as  an 
(.)ther  There-being,  and  there  remains  not  any  one  There- 
being  that  were  distingmshable  only  as  a  There-being, 
that  were  uot  Avithout  or  on  the  outside  of  aThere-beino\ 
mid,  therefore,  that  were  not  itself  an  Other. 

Both  are  equally  determined  as  Sometlung  and  as 
Other,  consequently  as  the  sa)ue  thing,  and  there  is  so 
for  no  distinction  of  them.  This  self-saiueness  of  the 
determuiations,  however,  falls  only  iato  outer  Eetlexion, 
into  the  comparing  of  both ;  but  as  the  Other  is  at  present 
constituted,  it  is  per  se  the  Other,  in  reference  indeed  to  ' 
the  Something,  but  it  is  per  se  the  Other  also  outride 
of,  apart  from  the  Something. 

Thirdly,  therefore,  the  Other  may  be  taken  as  isolated. 
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in  reference  to  its  own  self;  abstractly  as  the  Other;  the 
TO  srspov  of  Plato,  who  opposes  it  to  the  One  as  one  of  the 
moments  of  Totahty,  and  in  this  manner  ascribes  to  the 
(^//■cr  a  special  nature.  But  thus  the  Other  taken  as  such 
is  not  the  Other  of  Something,  but  the  Other  in  itself,  that 
is.  the  Other  of  itself  Such  Other  in  its  o^^m  determina- 
tion is  Physical  Xature  ;  it  is  the  Other  of  the  Spirit  : 
til  is  its  definition  is  thus  at  first  a  mere  Eelati%-ity,  by 
^\hich  there  is  expressed,  not  a  Qiiahty  of  Xature itself, 
Init  cmly  a  reference  external  to  it.  But  in  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  true  Something,  and  Nature  therefore 
in  itself  is  only  Avliat  it  is  in  regard  of  (Gegen)  the 
Spirit,  its  quality,  so  far  as  it  (Xature)  is  taken  per  se, 
is  just  this, — to  be  the  Other  in  itself,  The  out-o/-itself- 
Be't'nt  (in  the  forms  of  Space,  of  Time,  of  ^Matter). 

The  Other  by  itself  is  the  Other  in  itself,  so  the  Other 
of  itself,  so  again  the  Other  of  the  Other ;  so,  therefore, 
that  which  within  itself  is  Unequal  simphciter.that  which 
negates  itself,  that  ^vhich  alters  and  others  itself  But 
just  thus  it  remains  identical  with  itself,  for  that  into 
which  it  alters  itself  is  the  Other,  which  has  no  deter- 
mination fmiher  or  else  ;  but  what  alters  itself  is.  in  no 
different  way  but  in  the  same,  determined  as  an  Other  : 
in  this  latter,  therefore,  it  c/oes  together,  in  all  cases,  only 
with  its  own  self.  It  has  thus  position  given  it  as  wliat 
is  reflected  into  self  with  sublation  of  the  Otherness ;  as 
self-identical  Something  from  which,  consequently,  the 
Otherness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  Moment  of  it,  is 
merely  a  distinguishedness,  not  as  something  itself 
which  is  appertinent  to  it. 

2.  Something  maintains  itself  in  its  non-There-being  ; 
it  is  essentially  one  with  it,  and  essentially  7iot  one  with 
it.  It  stands,  therefore,  in  refere)iee  to  its  Otlierwise- 
being  ;  it  is  not  absolutely  its  Otherwise-being.    Other- 
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wise-being  is  at  once  contained  in  it,  and  separated  from 
it ;  it  is  Being-for-Other. 

There-being  as  such  is  immediate,  reference-less  ;  or 
it  is  in  the  determination  of  Being.  But  There-being 
as  enclosing  within  itself  Non-being,  is  determinate 
Being,  Being  negated  within  itself,  and  then  nextly 
Other, — but  because  at  the  same  time  it  also  maintains 
itself  in  its  negation,  only  Being-for-Other. 

It  maintains  itself  in  its  non-There-being,  and  is 
Being  ;  but  not  Being  in  general,  but  as  reference  to 
self  opposed  to  its  reference  to  Other,  as  Equality  with 
itself  opposed  to  its  Inequahty.  Such  a  Being  is  Being- 
i-s-itself. 

Being-for-Other  and  Being-IN■-^'tee//"  constitute  the 
two  moments  of  the  Something.  There  are  two  pairs 
of  determinations  present  here  :  1,  Something  and 
Other;  2,  Being-for-Other  and  Being-in-itself.  The 
former  pair  contain  the  reference-lessness  of  their  deter- 
minateness  ;  Something  and  Other  fall  asunder.  But 
their  truth  is  their  reference  ;  the  Being-for-Other  and 
the  'Qeing-in-Self  are,  therefore,  the  former  determina- 
tions pcsffefZ  or  explicit  as  moments  of  one  and  the  same, 
— as  detenninations,  which  are  co-references,  and  in  their 
unity  remain  in  the  unity  of  There-being.  Each  of  them 
itself,  therefore,  contains  in  it  at  the  same  time  also  its 
other  moment,  the  moment  that  is  distinguished  from  it. 

Being  and  Nothing  in  their  unity,  which  is  There- 
being,  are  no  longer  as  Being  and  Nothing  ; — they  are 
this  only  out  of  their  unitj^.  Thus,  too,  in  their  unresting 
unity,  in  Becoming,  they  are  Origin  and  Decease. — 
Being  in  the  Something  is  Being-in-Self.  Being,  the 
reference  to  self,  the  equality  Avith  self,  is  now  no  longer 
immediate,  but  reference  to  self  only  as  Non-being  of 
the  Otherwise-being  (as  There-being  reflected  within 
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itself).  JiKst  SO  Non-boing  as  luomont  of  the  Soiuo(hiii_i>; 
is,  in  this  unity  of  Being  and  Non-boing.  not  non-TlnMV- 
boing  ill  general,  bnt  (.Hhor,  and.  more  doteimiiuitcly, 
viewed  at  the  same  time  in  reforenoo  to  (he  (fi.^tliupiis/i- 
inq  of  l?eing  from  it,  M't'iriwf  to  its  non-Thore-beiug, 
InMng-for-C^llier. 

Thus  Heing-in-Solf  is  ilrstly  nogntivo  reforonco  to  the 
non-Tliero-boing :  it  has  the  Otherwise-being  out  of  it, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  same  :  so  far  as  something  is  in. 
itsr/f.  it  is  withdrawn  from  Otherwise-being  anil  from 
lunng-for-Other.  Hut,  secondly,  it  lias  Non-being  itself 
also  ill  it ;  for  it  is  itself  the  Non-being  oi'  the  Heing- 
for-Other. 

The  Being- for-Ot her,  again,  is  firstly  negation  of  the 
simple  referenee  o\'  the  Heing  to  itseJf  whii'li  is  to  be 
llrst  of  all  There-being  and  iSometliing;  so  far  as  Some- 
thing  is  in  another  or  for  another  is  it  witliont  its  own 
Ueing.  But,  secondly,  it  is  not-  the  non-There-being  as 
pure  Nothing ;  it  is  non-There-being  that  points  or 
refers  toils  lH>ing-in-Self,  as  to  its  Heing  rellected  within 
its  own  self,  iust  as  on  the  other  hand  the  Bohig-in-8elf 
points  o\-  refers  to  the  r)eing-for-tMher. 

.">.  Both  monuMits  are  determinations  of  that  which 
is  one  and  the  same,  namely,  the  Something.  8ome- 
ihing  is  ///,  ifst'/j\  so  far  as  it  is  returned  into  its  own  self 
out  of  the  r>eing-for-(,^ther.  Something  has  again  also 
a  determination  ov  firciiiih'^finKY  in.  itself  (the  accent 
falls  here  on  in)  or  in  if,  so  far  as  this  circumstance  is 
outwardly  in  it,  a  neiug-for-Olhev. 

This  leads  to  a  further  determination.  Being-in-Self 
and  Being-for-Olher  are  in  the  first  place  iliil'erent;  but 
l.ha,l  Sonu'thing  has  ///.  ■//  the  sanu^  thing  which  it  is  ///. 
ils,-/j\  and  contrariwise  what  it  is  as  Being-for-Other, 
the  same  thing  is  it  also  ///  its'olf- — this  is  the  identity 
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of  the  Boing-in-Solf  and  the  Being-for-Othcr,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination,  that  tlie  Sometliing  itself 
is  one  and  tlie  same  of  botli  moments,  and  therefore 
they  are  in  it  undivided.  Tliis  identity  yields  itself 
formally,  as  we  see,  in  the  sphere  of  There-being,  but 
more  expressly  in  the  consideration  of  .  Essen tity,  and 
then  of  the  relation  of  Inwardness  and  Outwardness, 
and  in  the  precisest  degree  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Idea  as  the  unity  of  the  Notion  and  of  ActuaUty.  One 
opines  to  say  something  lofty  with  the  In-itsclf\  as  with 
the  Inner ;  but  what  Something  is  only  in  itself,  that 
also  is  only  in  it ;  in  itself  is  only  an  abstract,  and  so  even 
external  determination.  The  expressions,  there  is  no- 
thing in  it,  or  there  is  something  in  that,  imply,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  that  that  which  is  in  one,  belongs 
also  to  one's  Beiug-in-Self,  to  one's  inner  genuine  worth. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  the  Thing-in- 
itself  yields  itself  here,  which  is  a  very  simple  abstrac- 
tion, but  which  for  long  was  a  very  important  deter- 
mination, something  di.'^tin^/uishecl  as  it  were,  just  as 
the  proposition,  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  things 
are  in  themselves,  Avas  a  much-importing  wisdom. 
Things  are  in.  theni<:elres,  so  far  as  all  Boing-for-Other 
is  abstracted  from,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  general, 
so  flir  as  they  are  thought  without  any  determination 
whatever  ;  as  Kothings.  In  this  sense  truly  one  cannot 
know  what  the  thing  in  /V.s'*'//'  is.  Tor  the  question 
irhat  requires  that  deternnnations  be  assigned ;  inas- 
much, however,  as  the  things,  of  which  they  are 
to  be  assigned,  are  to  be  at  the  same  time  things 
in  themselves  —  that  is  to  say,  just  without  deter- 
mination— there  is  thoughtless- wise  introduced  into  the 
question  the  impossibility  of  an  answer,  or  there  is 
made  only  an  absurd  answer.     The  thing  in  itself  is 
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Ilir  .saiUL'  as  LliaL  Absolulo,  of  wliich  uoUiin^Li,'  is  kiuiwn 
but  that  all  is  one  in  it.  (^nc  knows  tln.Mi  porlrrlly 
woll  what  is  in  Ihcsr  thin!j,s  in  thonisclvi's  ;  ihc}-  arc  as 
surh  notliin,!^-  but,  ti-nlhlcss,  ('in[)ty  abstractions.  W'lial, 
however,  the  thing  in.  lt!<clf  is  in  truth,  whal-  is  trnly 
in,  it'<fll\  i)f  this  i,oij,ir  is  the  cxinisition,  in  which,  how- 
CVC1-,  sonicthinii;  bcttcM'  is  understood  by  In  vV.s'c//' than 
■AW  nbstra,etiou — namely, wiiaX  sonu'thinii,'  is  in  its  Notion  : 
this  latter,  howe\(M',  is  coiua'ett'  in  itself,  I'oinprt'hcn- 
sible  (notiou-al)le,  knowable)  ;is  notion  in  u,(MK'ral,  and 
ct\ifnisa])le  as  dcteiiuined  within  ilself  and  as  coiniecti'd 
system  of  its  dctta'iuinalions  within  ilsell'. 

iU'ing  in-St'ir  has  a.t  nearest  the  Jk'ing-foi'-Other  as  ils 
conutci'-standinn' moment ;  bnl  there  is  also  ojipost'd  lo 
tlu' same — /'ii.s/f./dii.  or  /•].i'j>/ir//ii.i'xs ;  in  iJiis  expression 
there  lies  also  the  ])eing-l'or-(  )ther,  indt'cd,  but  i(  ini- 
plit's  (U'finitely  the  ali'ea.dy-aecom|)lished  bending  back 
(rellc.xion)  of  tha.t  which  is  not  in.  v'/mV/' in(-o  that  which 
is  its  lie  inn,- for- Si 'If,  into  tliat  in  whii'-h  it  is  iioslfict'/i/. 
The  rx'lng-in-H'elf  is  usually  (o  be  ln,ken  as  an  abstract 
ma^imer  of  e.\[)i'essing  the  notion;  / 'ex// /(y»,  falls  specially 
only  into  the  splu'ii'  of  Esseiitit.y,  of  objective  ri'ilcxiou  ; 
the  (iround  (riitio)  /xisi/.s  (t'xiu\'ol\'es,  exim])lics)  iJint 
which  is  groimded  by  it  ;  the  Cause  still  moix-  brings 
an  I'lllect  /hrtrard^  a  There  being  whose  self-snbsist,eiice 
is  iuiini't/lii/rli/  iiegaXed,  and  which  has  the  sense  in  it., 
to  have  its  alfair,  its  Itcing  in  anothei-.  In  the  sphere 
of  Iteing,  Theredu'ing  cumi's  only  fannird  from  He- 
coming,  or  tlu'rc  is  implied  with  the  Hiometliing, 
a-u  Other,  with  the  Finite  the  Inliuile  ;  but  tlie  Finite 
jii-ixliiCi'N  not  the  Indnite,  jki.^iIs  the  Infmite  not..  In 
the  sphere  of  Being,  tlu'  sclj'-ildi'.niiiiuiiix,  ol'  the  notion 
is  only  first  of  all  /'//.  il.'^clj' \  thus  is  it  only  ti-ansition — 
a  passing  ovei' ;  even  tlu'  I'ellectJng  determinations  ol" 
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IV'iiig,  as  Sometliing  aud   Other,    or    the   Eiuite  and 
Iiilinite,  though  they  essentially  refer  to  each  other,  or 
are  as  Being-for-Other,  have  the  value  of  what  is  (;«(7//- 
tative  aud  subsistent  }-icr  se ;  the  Other  /s,  the  Finite, 
hke  the  Infinite,  appeai-s  equally  as  immediately  beent, 
aud  standing  firm  per  se ;  their  sense  seems  complete 
even  -without  the  other.      The  Positive  and  Negative, 
on  the   other  hand,   Cause  and  Effect,  however  much 
they  are  also  taken  as  isolatedly  beent,  have  at  the  same 
time  uo  meanins;  without  the  one  the  other  ;  there  is 
in  themselves  their  seeming  the  one  into  the  other,  the 
seeming  of  its   other  in  each.     In  the  various  spheres 
of  determination,  and  especially  in  the  progress  of  tlie 
exposition,  or  more  accm-ately,  in  the  progress  of  the 
notion  to  its  exposition,  it  is  a  main  matter  always  wlU 
to  distinguish  this,  what  is  yet  in  itself  and  what  is 
posited,  likewise  the  determinations  as  in   the  Xotion 
and  as  posited  or  as  BeiuLj-for-Other.     Tliis  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  belongs  only  to  the  Dialectic  develop- 
ment, and  which  the  Metaphysical  philosophy,  as  also 
the  Critical,  knows  not  ;   the  Definitions   of  [former] 
Metaphysic,  as  its  presuppositions,  distinguishiugs,  and 
concludings.  seek  only  to  maintain  and  produce  what  is 
Bei'nt — and  that,  too,  Beent-in-itself. 

The  Being-for-Other  is,  in  the  itnity  of  the  Something 
with  itself,  identical  Avith  its  In-itse/f;  the  Being-for- 
Other  is  thus  in  the  Something.  The  determinatenc^s 
thus  reflected  into  itself  is  by  this  again  sinq^ly  lieiiit. 
and  so  again  a  quality — the  Pctermiiiation  or  the 
Qualification. 

b.   Qualincation,  Talijicatiou.  am?  Limit. 

The  Tn-itself  into  which  the  Something  is  reflected 
out  of  its  Beino-for-Other  into  itself  is  no  longer  abstract 
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In-itself,  but  as  negation  of  its  Being-for-Other  it  is 
mediated  throudi  the  latter,  which  is  thus  its  moment. 
It  is  not  only  the  immediate  identity  of  the  Something 
with  itself,  but  the  identity  through  which  the  Some- 
thing is  what  it  is  in  itself  also  in  it ;  the  Being-for- 
Other  is  i7i  it,  because  the  In-itself  is  the  sublation  of 
the  same,  is  out  of  the  same  into  itself;  but  quite  as 
much  also,  be  it  observed,  because  it  is  abstract,  and 
therefore  essentially  affected  with  JSTegation,  with  Being- 
for-Other.  There  is  here  present  not  only  Quality  and 
Eeality,  heent  determinateness,  but  determinateness  that 
is  beent  in  itself,  and  the  development  is  to  posit  it 
[exhibit,  express  it]  as  this  determinateness  reflected 
into  itself 

1.  The  quality  Avhich  the  In-itself  in  the  simple 
Something  essentially  in  unity  with  its  other  moment, 
the  Being-?ra-iV,  is,  can  be  named  its  Determination 
(qualification),  so  for  as  this  word  in  exact  signification 
is  distinguished  from  Determinateness  in  general.  The 
Determination  (qualification)  is  the  affirmative  Deter- 
minateness, as  the  Being-in-itself,  with  which  the  Some- 
thino;  in  its  There-being  remains  concfruous  aejainst  its 
involution  with  other  by  which  it  might  be  determined 
— remains  congruous,  maintains  itself  in  its  equahty 
with  itself,  and  makes  it  good  (its  equality)  in  its 
Being-for-Other.  It  fidjlls  its  determination  (quali- 
fication, vocation)  so  far  as  the  further  determinateness, 
^vliich  manifoldly  grows  through  its  relation  to  Otlier, 
becomes — in  subjection  to,  or  agreement  with,  its  Being- 
in-itself — its  fillinfj.  The  Determination  imphes  this, 
that  what  Something  is  in  itself,  is  also  in  it. 

The  Determination  of  Man  is  thinking  Eeason : 
Thought  in  general  is  his  simple  Determinatness,  by  it 
he  is  distinguished   from    the  lower   animals.     He  is 
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tliought  in  himself  (an  sich),  so  far  as  it  (thought)  is  at 
the  same  time  distinguished  from  his  Being-for-Other, 
his  special  naturality  and  sensuous  nature  by  which  it 
is  that  he  is  immediately  connected  with  Other.  But 
thought  is  also  in  him ;  Man  himself  is  thought,  he  is 
there  as  thinking,  it  is  his  existence  and  actuality  ;  and 
further  in  that  it  is  in  his  There-being  (There-ness) 
and  his  There-ness  (Existence)  is  in  thought,  it  is  concrete, 
it  is  to  be  taken  Avith  Implement  and  Complement,  it  is 
thinking  Eeason,  and  thus  is  it  Determination  of  Man. 
But  this  determination  is  again  only  in  itself  (onlj  an  sich) 
as  an  Is-to-be  (a  SoUen,  a  Devoir) ;  that  is,  it,  together 
with  the  complement,  which  is  incorporated  into  its 
In-itself,  is  in  the  form  of  In-itself  in  general,  againt<t 
the  There-being  not  incorporated  into  it,  which  com- 
plement is  thus  at  the  same  time  still  as  externally 
opposing,  immediate  Sense  and  Nature. 

2.  The  filling  of  the  Being-in-itself  [the  In-itself 
simply]  with  determinateness  is  also  distinguished  from 
the  determinateness  which  is  only  Being-for-Other  and 
remains  out  of  the  Determination.  For,  in  the  field 
of  the  Quahtative,  there  remains  to  the  Differences  or 
Distinctions  even  in  their  sublation  [alluding  to  the 
various  Moments  of  the  Daseyn  or  the  Etwas~\  imme- 
diate qualitative  Being  as  opposed  the  one  to  the  other. 
What  the  Something  has  in  it  divides  then,  and  is,  on 
this  side,  external  There-being  of  the  Something,  which 
is  also  its  There-being,  but  belongs  not  to  its  In-itself. 
The  Determinateness  is  thus  Talificatioji  [So-constituted- 
ness,  and  that  amounts  to  Property,  or,  mdee^i,  Accident']. 

So  or  otherwise  constituted  is  Something  as  engaged 
in  external  influence  and  relations.  This  external  refer- 
ence on  which  the  Talification  depends,  and  the  becom- 
incr  determined  by   another,    appears    as    something 
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contingent.     But  it  is  quality  of  the  Something  to^  be 
given  over  to  this  externahty,  and  to  have  a  Tahfication. 

So  far  as  Something  alters  itself,  the  alteration  fulls 
into  the  Tahfication  ;  it  is  that  in  the  Something  which 
becomes  another.  It  [Something]  itself  maintains  itself 
in  the  alteration  which  touches  only  this  unsteady 
superficies  of  its  Otherwise-being,  not  its  Determina- 
tion (Definition,  Quahfication). 

Qualification  and  Tahfication  are  thus  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  Something  is  in  its  qualification 
indifferent  to  its  tahfication.  What,  however,  the 
Something  has  in  it,  is  the  middle  term  of  this  syllogism 
that  connects  both.  The  being  in  the  Something, 
rather,  showed  itself  to  fall  into  these  two  extremes. 
The  simple  middle  is  the  Detcrminatcness  as  such  ;  to 
its  identity  belongs  as  well  quahfication  as  tahfication. 
But  the  qualification  passes  over  per  se  into  tahfication, 
and  the  latter  into  the  former.  This  lies  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  connexion  is  more  particularly  this :  So 
far  as  what  Something  is  i)i  itself,  is  also  in  it,  it  is 
affected  mth  Being-for-Other  ;  the  quahfication  is  thus 
as  such  open  to  the  relation  to  Other.  The  Deter- 
minateness  is  at  the  same  time  moment,  but  contains 
at  the  same  time  the  qualitative  distinction  to  be 
different  from  the  In-itself,  to  be  the  Negative  of  the 
Something,  or  another  There-being.  The  detcrminatc- 
ness, which  thus  includes  within  itself  the  other,  being 
united  with  the  In-itself  brings  Otherwise-being  into 
the  In-itself,  or  into  the  qualification,  which  is  thereby 
reduced  to  tahfication.  Contrariwise,  the  Beinc-for- 
Other,  isolated  as  tahfication  and  taken  per  se,  is  in  it 
the  same  thing  as  what  the  Other  as  such  is,  the  Other 
in  itself,  that  is,  of  itself;  but  thus  it  is  self-to-self 
referent  There-being,  thus  Being-in-itself  with  a  deter- 
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minateness,  and  therefore  Qualification.  Thus,  so  far 
as  both  are  to  be  held  apart  from  each  other,  on  the 
quahfication  depends  the  tahfication,  which  appears 
grounded  in  an  External,  in  another  in  general,  and 
the  foreign  determining  is  determined  also  at  the  same 
time  by  the  special  immanent  qualification  of  the  Some- 
thing. But  further,  the  tahfication  belongs  to  what 
the  Something  is  in  itself:  with  its  tahfication  Some- 
thing alters  itself. 

This  alteration  of  the  Something  is  no  longer  the 
first  alteration  of  the  Something  merely  as  regards  its 
Being-for-Other ;  this  first  one  was  only  the  alteration 
appertinent  to  the  inner  notion,  was  the  in-itself-heiiwi 
one  ;  the  alteration  now  is  alteration  posited  (exhibited) 
in  the  Something.  The  Something  itself  is  further  de- 
termined, and  the  negation  appears  as  immanent  to  it, 
as  its  developed  Being-within-itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transition  of  the  qualification 
and  the  tahfication  into  one  another  is  the  sublation  of 
their  difference  ;  but  thus  is  There-being  or  Something 
in  general  replaced  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  result 
out  of  that  difference,  which  still  comprehends  in  itself 
the  qualitative  Otherwise-being,  there  are  two  Some- 
things, but  not  only  others  opposed  to  one  another  in 
general,  in  such  wise  that  this  negation  were  still 
abstract  and  fell  into  the  comparison  only,  but  it  is 
now  rather  as  immanent  to  the  Somethings.  They  are 
as  there-beent  indifferent  to  each  other ;  but  this  their 
affirmation  is  no  longer  immediate,  each  refers  itself  to 
itself  by  means  of  the  sublation  of  the  Otherwise-being, 
which  in  the  qualification  is  reflected  into  the  In-itself 

Something  relates  itself  thus  out  of  its  own  self 
to  the  Other,  because  Otherwise-being  is  contained 
within   it  as  its    own  moment;   its  Being-within-self 
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comprehends  negation  witliin   itself — the   negation  by 
means  of  which  in  any  case  it  has  now  its  afErmative 
There-being.  But  fi-om  this  (its  affirmative  There-being) 
the  other  is  also  quahtatively  distinguished  ;  it  is  thus 
set  down  as  out  of  the  Something.     The  negation  of  its 
other  is  just  the  quahty  of  Something,  for  as  this  sub- 
lation  of  its  Other  is  it  Something.       Therewith  does 
the  Other  first  properly  oppose  itself  to  a  There-being 
itself:  to  the  iii'st  Something,  then,  the  Other  is  only 
externally  opposed  ;  but  again  as  they,  in  effect,  directly 
cohere,  that  is,  in  their  notion,  their  connexion  is  this, 
that  There-being  has  gone  over  into  Otherwise-being, 
Something  into   another — Something,  as  much   as  the 
Other,  is  another.     So  far  now  as  the  Being-within- 
self  is  the  Xon-bemg  of  the  Other^\dse-being  which  is 
contained  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  distinguished  as 
beent,  the  Something  itself  is,  the  negation,  the  ceasing 
of  another  in  it ;  it  is  determined  as  comporting  itself 
negatively  against  it,  and  as  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
itself  thereby  ; — this  Other,  the  Being-within-itself  of  the 
Something  as  Xegation  of  the  legation,  is  its  In-itself, 
and  this  subktiou  is  at  the  same  time  in  it  as  simple 
negation,  namely,  as  its  negation  of  the  other  Something 
external  to  it.     There  is  o)ie  determinateness  of  these 
K"egations  or  Somethings  which  is  as  well  identical  with 
the   Being-within-itself  of  the    Sometliings,    as   Neo^a- 
tion  of  the  Negation,  as  it  also,  in  that  these  JSTegations 
are  as  other  Somethings  mutually  opposed,  joins  them  to- 
gether out  of  themselves  and  equally  disjoins  them  from 
one  another  (the  one  negating  the  other) — the  Limit. 

3.  Being-for-Other  is  indefinite,  affirmative  commu- 
nity of  Something  with  its  Other ;  in  Limit,  the  K"on- 
bemg-for-Other  exhibits  itself,  the  quahtative  negation 
of  the  Other,  which  latter  is  thereby  excluded  fi'om  the 
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Something  reflected  into  its  own  self.  Tlie  develop- 
ment of  this  notion  is  to  be  observed,  wliich  manifests 
itself,  however,  rather  as  wivelopment  and  contradic- 
tion. This  contradictory  character  shows  at  once  in 
this,  that  the  Limit  as  negation  of  the  Something, 
negation  reflected  into  self,  contains  ideally  in  it  the 
moments  of  the  Something  and  of  the  Othei-,  and 
these  are  at  the  same  time,  as  distinguished  moments 
in  the  sphere  of  There-being,  set  down  as  really,  quali- 
tatively diverse. 

a.  Something,  then,  is  immediate,  self-to-self-referent 
There-being,  and  has  a  hmit  in  the  first  instance  as 
against  Other.  The  Limit  is  the  Non-being  of  the  Other, 
not  of  the  Something  itself ;  the  Something  limits  in  its 
limit  its  Other.  But  the  Other  is  itself  a  Something  ; 
the  Limit,  then,  which  the  Something  has  against  the 
Other,  is  lilvewise  Limit  of  the  Other  as  a  Something — 
Limit  of  this  latter  so  that  by  it  it  excludes  from  itself 
the  first  Something  as  its  Other, — or  is  a  Non-being  of 
said  Something.  The  Limit,  thus,  is  not  only  Non-being 
of  the  Other,  but  Non-being  as  well  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other  Something, — Non-being,  consequently,  of  the 
Something  in  general. 

But  Limit  is  essentially  the  Non-being  of  the  Other — 
Something  at  the  same  time,  then,  is  through  its  Limit. 
Something,  in  that  it  is  hmiting,  must  submit  to  be 
limited  ;  but  its  Limit,  as  a  ceasing  of  the  Other  in  it, 
is  at  the  same  time  itself  only  the  Being  of  the  Some- 
thing ;  this  latter  is  through  it  that  which  it  is,  has  in  it 
its  quality.  This  relation  is  the  external  manifestation 
of  the  fact  that  the  Limit  is  Simple,  or  the  First,  Nega- 
tion, at  the  same  time  also  that  it  is  the  other  relation, 
the  Negation  of  the  Negation,  the  Within-itself  of  the 
Something. 
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Something,  therefore,  is,  as  immediate  There-being, 
Limit  to  other  Something ;  but  it  has  this  Limit  in 
it,  and  is  Something  through  agency  of  it,  which  is 
just  as  much  its  Non-being.  Limit  is  the  mediating 
means  or  agency,  the  medium,  whereby  Something  and 
Other  each  as  well  is  as  is  not. 

0.  So  far  now  as  Something  in  its  Limit  is  and  is  not, 
and  these  moments  are  immediately,  quahtatively  sepa- 
rated, the  non-Tliere-being  and  the  There-being  of  the 
Something  faU  asunder,  apart  from  each  other.  Some- 
thing has  its  There-being  (its  existence)  out  from  (or  as  it 
is  othermse  also  conceived  in  from)  its  Limit ;  but  just 
so  the  Other  also,  because  it  is  Something,  is  without  its 
Limit.  It  (the  Limit)  is  the  middle  between  both,  and 
in  it  they  cease.  They  have  their  There-being  on  the 
otlier  side,  the  one  fi'om  the  other,  of  their  Limit ;  the 
Limit  as  the  Non-being  of  each  is  the  Other  of  both. 

It  is  in  respect  to  this  diversity  of  Something  from  its 
Limit,  that  the  Line  appears  as  Line  only  without  (out 
from)  its  Limit,  the  Point ;  the  Plane  as  Plane  without 
the  Line  ;  the  Body  as  Body  only  without  its  limiting 
Plane.  This  is  the  side  on  which  the  Limit  occurs 
first  of  aU  to  Conception  (Eepresentation) — the  Out-of- 
its-self-ness  of  the  Notion, — and  hence  its  manifestation 
by  preference  in  things  of  space. 

y.  But,  further.  Something,  as  it  is  without  or  out 
of  the  Limit,  is  imhmited  Something,  only  There-beinc; 
in  general.  Thus,  then,  it  is  not  distinguished  from  its 
Other  ;  it  is  only  There-being,  has  therefore  the  same 
determination  as  its  Other — each  is  only  Something  (Ge- 
nerally, or  each  is  Other  ;  both  are  thus  the  same  thing. 
But,  again,  this  their  directly  immediate  There-bemo- 
implies  the  Deteriainateness  as  Limit,  in  which  both  are 
what  they  are,  distinguishably  from  each  other.    But  this 
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determinateness  as  Limit  is  equally  tlieir  common  distin- 
guisliableness,  at  once  their  unity  and  diversity — unity 
and  diversity  of  the  same  things,  just  hke  There-being. 
This  double  identity  of  both  (There-being  and  Limit) 
contains  this,  that  the  Something  has  its  There-being 
only  in  the  Limit,  and  that,  inasmuch  also  as  the  Limit 
and  the  immediate  There-being  are  at  the  same  time 
each  the  Negative,  the  one  of  the  other,  the  Something, 
which  is  estabhshed  as  only  in  its  Limit,  just  as  much 
sunders  itself  from  itself,  and  points  away  over  and 
beyond  itself  to  its  ISTon-being,  pronouncing  this  its 
Being,  and  so  passing  over  into  the  same.  To  apply 
this  to  the  preceding  example,  and  as  regards  \heji71d- 
ing  that  Something  is  what  it  is  only  in  its  Limit, — the 
Point  is  not  Limit  of  the  Line,  only  in  such  wise  that 
the  latter  just  ends  in  the  former,  and  is  as  There-being 
only  out  of  the  former  ;  neither  is  the  Line  similarly 
Limit  of  the  Plane,  nor  the  Plane  similarly  Limit  of  the 
Solid :  but  in  the  Point  the  Line  also  begins  ;  the  Point 
is  the  absolute  beginning  of  the  Line  ;  even  when 
conceived  as  on  both  sides  unhmited,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
infinitely  produced,  the  Point  constitutes  the  Element 
of  the  Line,  as  the  Line  of  the  Plane,  and  the  Plane  of 
the  SoUd.  These  Limits  are  the  Principle  (Principium)  of 
that  which  they  limit ;  just  as  Unity,  for  example,  as  the 
hundredth,  is  the  Limit  indeed,  but  also  the  Element  of 
the  whole  hundred. 

The  other  finding  is  the  unrest  of  the  Something 
in  its  Limit,  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  immanent — 
its  restlessness  as  the  contradiction  which  impels  it 
out  beyond  its  own  self  Thus  the  Point  is  this 
Dialectic  of  its  own  self — to  become  Line,  the  Line  the 
Dialectic  to  become  Surface,  the  Surface  universal 
Space.     Of  these  there  occurs  the  definition,  that  the 
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Line  originates  in  the  motion  of  the  Point,  the  Surface 
in  that  of  the  Line,  &c.  This  movement,  however,  is 
considered  then  as  something  arbitrary,  or  as  something 
just  thus  and  thus  conceived.  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  annuUed  specially  by  this,  that  the  Determina- 
tions from  which  the  Line,  &c.  should  be  supposed  to 
originate  are,  as  regards  the  Line,  &c.,  their  Elements 
and  Principles,  and  at  the  same  time  also  nothing  else 
tlaan  then-  Limits  :  in  this  manner  the  origin  cannot  be 
considered  as  arbitrary,  or  only  so-conceived.  That 
Point,  Line,  Surface,  per  se,  contradicting  themselves, 
are  Beginnings,  which  repel  themselves  from  themselves, 
that  the  Point,  for  its  part,  passes  over  through  its 
Notion  out  of  itself  into  the  Line,  moves  itself  in  its 
oicn  self,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Line,  &c.  &c. — this 
lies  in  the  Notion  of  Limit  as  immanent  in  the  Some- 
thing. The  application  belongs  to  the  consideration  of 
space  ;  but  to  indicate  it  here — it  is  thus  that  the  Point 
is  the  absolutely  abstract  Limit,  but  in  a  There-being 
(in  a  definite  thereness);  this  latter  (a  thereness)  is 
taken  still  quite  indefinitely,  it  is  the  so-called  absolute, 
i.e.  abstract  space,  the  absolutely  continuous  Out-of- 
one-another-ness.  Prom  this,  that  the  Limit  is  not 
abstract  Negation,  but  is  in  this  There-ness,  is  spatial 
determinateuess,  it  results  that  the  Point  occupies  space, 
has  space,  is  spatial,  is  the  contradiction,  that  is,  which 
unites  in  itself  at  once  abstract  negation  and  continuity, 
and  so  is  the  going-over  and  the  gone-over  into  the  Line, 
&c.,  just  as  also  for  the  same  reason  it  results  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Point,  or  a  Line,  or  a  Surface. 

Something,  with  its  immanent  Limit,  established  as 
the  contradiction  of  its  ownself,  by  which  contradiction 
it  is  directed  and  impelled  beyond  itself,  is  the  Finite  as 
siich. 
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c.  Finit'ude. 


There-being  is  determinate  ;  Something  has  a  Quahty, 
and  is  in  it  not  only  determined,  but  hmited ;  its  quaUty 
is  its  limit,  possessing  which,  it  remains  in  the  first  in- 
stance affirmative  quiescent  There-being.  But  this  nega- 
tion developed — in  such  wise  that  the  antithesis  of  its 
There-being  and  of  Negation  as  its  immanent  Limit  is 
itself  the  Within-itself  of  the  Something,  and  this  latter 
consequently  is  in  itself  only  Becoming — constitutes  its 
Finitude. 

When  we  say  of  things,  they  are  finite,  we  understand 
by  that,  that  they  not  only  have  a  determinateness, 
Quality  not  only  as  Eeality  and  beent-in-self  distinctive 
nature,  that  they  are  not  merely  hmited — for  as  such 
they  have  still  There-being  without  their  limit — but 
rather  that  Non-being  constitutes  their  nature,  their 
Being.  Finite  things  are,  but  their  reference  to  self  is, 
that  they  refer  themselves  to  themselves  negatively, 
even  in  this  reference  to  themselves  dispatch  themselves 
beyond  themselves,  beyond  their  Being.  They  are, 
but  the  truth  of  this  Being  is  their  End.  The  finite 
thing  alters  itself  not  only  like  Something  in  general, 
but  it  passes  away  and  it  is  not  merely  possible  for  it 
to  pass  away — as  if  it  could  be  without  passing  away  : 
but  the  Being  as  such  of  finite  things  is  to  have  the 
germ  of  their  passing  away  as  their  Within-self;  the 
hour  of  their  birth  is  the  hour  of  their  death. 

«.  The  Immediacy  of  Finitude. 

The  thought  of  the  finitude  of  things  brings  this 
sadness  with  it,  because  it  is  the  qualitative  negation 
pushed  to  its  point,  in  the  singleness  of  such  determina- 
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tion,  there  is  no  longer  left  tliem  an  affirmative  Being 
distinguished  from  their  destination  to  perish.  Finitude 
is,  because  of  this  qualitative  simple  directness  of  nega- 
tion (which  has  gone  back  to  the  abstract  antithesis  of 
Nothing  and  Decease  as  opposed  to  Being),  the  most 
stiff-necked  Category  of  Understanding  ;  Negation  in 
general,  Tahty,  Limit,  reconcile  themselves  with  their 
Other,  the  There-being  ;  even  the  abstract  Nothing,  _pe?' 
se,  is  given  up  as  an  abstraction  ;  but  finitude  is  nega- 
tion as  in  itself  fixed,  and  stands  therefore  up  abrupt 
over  against  its  afhrmative.  What  is  Knite  admits 
readily  of  being  brought  to  flux — it  is  itself  this,  to  be 
determined  to  its  End,  but  only  to  its  End ;  — it  is  rather 
the  refusal  to  let  itself  be  affirmatively  brought  to  its 
affirmative,  the  Infinite,  to  let  itself  be  united  with  it ; 
it  is  posited  as  inseparable  from  its  Nothing,  and  all 
reconciliation  with  its  Other,  the  Affirmative,  is  thereby 
truncated.  The  destination  of  finite  things  is  not  further 
than  their  End.  Understanding  remains  immovable 
in  this  hopelessness  of  Finitude,  in  that,  regarding  Non- 
being  as  the  true  nature  of  things,  it  makes  it  at  the 
same  time  imjyerishrdjle  and  absolute.  Only  in  then- 
Other,  the  Affirmative,  were  it  possible  for  their  perish- 
ableuess  to  perish ;  but  thus  their  finitude  would  divorce 
itself  from  them,  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  their  un- 
alterable Quahty,  i.  e.  their  Quahty  that  passes  not  over 
into  its  Other,  into  its  Affii'mative  ;  it  is  thus  eternal. 

This  is  a  very  important  consideration ;  that,  how- 
ever, the  Finite  is  absolute — this  stand-point  will  not 
readily  be  taken  to  itself  by  any  Philosophy,  or  View, 
or  by  Understanding  (Common  Sense).  The  opposite 
rather  is  expressly  present  in  the  maintaining  of  the 
Fiinte  ;  the  Finite  is  the  Limited,  the  Transitory  ;  the 
Fiinte  is  only  the  Finite,  not  the   Lnperishable ;  this 
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lies  immediately  in  its  constitution  and  expression.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  in  the  mode  of  looking,  the 
Being  of  Finitude  is  stuck  by,  whether  the  Perishahle- 
ness  remains,  or  whether  the  Perishableness  and  the 
Perishing  perishes,  whether  the  Passing- away  passes 
away  ?  That  this  latter,  however,  is  not  the  case,  is 
the  Fact  even  in  that  view  of  the  Finite  which  regards 
the  Perishing  or  Passing-away  as  the  ultimum  of  the 
Finite.  It  is  the  express  averment  that  the  Finite  is 
irreconcilable  and  inconsistent  with  the  Infinite,  that 
the  Finite  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Infinite.  To 
the  Infinite,  Being,  absolute  Being  is  ascribed ;  the 
Finite  thus  remains  opposite  it,  held  fast  as  its  nega- 
tive ;  incapable  of  union  with  the  Infinite,  it  remains 
absolute  on  its  own  side ;  Afiirmation  could  come  to 
it  only  from  the  Affirmative,  the  Infinite,  and  it  would 
perish  so  ;  but  a  imion  with  the  Infinite  is  that  which 
is  declared  impossible.  If  it  is  not  to  remain  opposed 
to  the  Infinite,  but  to  pass  or  perish,  then,  as  has  been 
already  said,  just  its  Passing  is  the  Ultimum,  not  the 
Affirmative,  which  would  be  only  the  Passing  of  the 
Passing.  If,  however,  the  Finite  is  not  to  pass  away 
in  the  Affirmative,  but  its  end  is  to  be  conceived  as  the 
Nothing,  then  we  are  again  back  to  that  first  abstract 
Nothing  which  is  long  since  passed. 

In  the  case  of  this  Nothing,  however,  which  is  to  be 
only  Nothing,  and  to  which  at  the  same  time  an  exist- 
ence is  attributed  in  Thought,  Conception,  or  Speech, 
there  presents  itself  the  same  contradiction  as  has  just 
been  signahsed  in  the  case  of  the  Finite,  only  that  it 
only  presents  itself  there,  while  in  Fimtude  it  expressly 
is.  There  it  appears  as  subjective,  here  it  is  maintained 
— the  Finite  stands  opposed  in  perpetuity  to  the  Infinite, 
what  is  in  itself  nidi  is,  and  it  is  as  in  itself  null.     This 
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is  to  be  brought  intelligibly  before  cx^nsciousness  ;  and 
the  development  of  the  Finite  shows  that  it  (in  it),  suo 
Marte,  as  this  contradiction,  falls  together  in  itself, 
and  actually  resolves  this  contradiction  by  this — ^not 
that  it  is  only  perishable  and  perishes,  but  that  the 
Perishmg,  the  Passuig,  the  Nothing,  is  not  the  Last, 
the  ultimum,  but  that  it  perishes  and  passes. 

^.  To-be-to,  or  Obligation-to,  and  Limitation  (Bound). 
— This  contradiction,  indeed,  is  directly  abstractly  pre- 
sent in  this,  that  the  Something  is  Finite,  or  that  the 
Finite  is.  But  Something  or  Being  is  no  longer  abs- 
tract, but  reflected  into  self,  and  developed  as  Beiag- 
within-Self  which  has  in  it  a  Qualification  and  a 
Talification,  and  still  more  definitely,  a  limit,  which 
as  what  is  Immanent  in  the  Something,  and  constitu- 
tive of  the  quahty  of  its  Being-within-Self,  is  Fioitude. 
We  have  now  to  see  what  moments  are  contained  in 
this  notion  of  the  Finite  Something. 

Qualification  and  Tahfication  manifested  themselves 
as  sides  for  external  reflexion ;  the  first,  indeed,  itself 
imphed  Otherwise-being  as  belonging  to  the  In-itself 
of  the  Something ;  the  externality  of  the  Otherwise- 
being  is  on  one  side  in  the  proper  intemaHty  of  the 
Something,  on  the  other  side,  it  remains  as  externality 
distinguished  therefrom — it  is  still  externality  as  such, 
but  m  the  Something.  But  in  that,  further,  the  Other- 
wise-being is  determined  as  Limit,  or  just  as  negation 
of  the  negation,  the  Otherwise-being  immanent  to  the 
Something  is  demonstrated  or  is  stated  as  the  reference 
of  the  two  Sides,  and  the  Unity  with  itself  of  the  Some- 
thing now  (to  which  Something  as  well  the  Qualification 
as  the  Talification  attaches)  is  its  reference  as  turned 
to  its  ownself,  the  reference  of  its  beent-in-self  Qualifi- 
cation to  its  immanent  Limit,  which  reference  at  the 
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t^ame  time  negates  iu  it  this  its  immanent  Limit.  The 
self-identical  Within-Itself  refers  itself  thus  to  itself  as 
its  own  Xon-being,  but  as  Xegatiou  of  the  Xegation,  as 
negating  the  same  thing  in  it  -which  at  the  same  time 
preserves  in  it  There-being,  for  that  is  the  Qualit^y 
of  its  Within-Itself.  The  proper  Limit  of  the  Some- 
tliing  taken  thus  by  it  as  a  Xegative,  that  at  the  same 
is  essential  and  mtrinsic,  is  not  only  Limit  as  such,  but 
Limitation  (Bound).  But  the  Limitation  here  is  not 
alone  what  is  expressed  as  negated  (not  alone  the-as- 
uecraied.- Posited) ;  the  Xegation  is  double-edged,  seeing 
that  what  is  the  posited  Xegated  is  the  Limit;  for  tliis 
(Limit)  in  general  is  what  is  common  to  the  Something 
and  the  Other,  and  also  determinateness  of  the  Beiug- 
in-self-ness  of  the  Quahfication  or  Determination  as 
such.  This  Being-in-self,  as  the  negative  reference  to 
its  Limit  (this  latter  being  at  the  same  time  disting-uish- 
able  fi-om  it),  is  thus  to  itself  as  Limitation  (Bound), 
— the  To-be-to,  or  Obli'/ation-to  (Devoii\  SoIIen). 

That  the  Limit,  which  is  in  the  Something  in  general, 
prove  itself  as  only  Limitation  (Bound),  the  Something 
must  at  the  same  time  "within  its  own  self  transcend  it 
(the  Limit),  must  refer  itseH"  in  itself  to  it  as  to  a  Xon- 
he'tiit.  The  There-being  of  theSomethmg  lies  quiescently 
iudiflerent,  as  it  were  beside  its  Limit.  Something, 
however,  transcends  its  Limit,  only  so  fai'  as  it  is  its 
sublatedness.  the  In-itself  which  is  negative  to  it  (the 
Limit).  And  in  that  it  (the  Limit)  is  in  the  Deter- 
mmation  (manifestible  pecuhar  nature)  itself  as  Limita- 
tion, Something  transcends  so  its  oicn  self. 

The  To-be-to  (Sollen)  contains  therefore  the  double 
distinction,  now  Pctermination  as  beent-in-self  Deter- 
mination against  the  Xegation,  and  again  Determination 
as  a  Xon-beins  that  is  distina'uished  as  Limitation  from 
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it,  but  at  the  same  time  that  is  beent-in-self  Deter- 
mination. 

The  Finite  Thina;  has  thus  determined  itself  as  the 
reference  of  its  Determination  to  its  Limit ;  the  former 
is  in  tliis  reference  To-be-to  (Sollen),  the  latter  is 
Limitation.  Both  are  thus  moments  of  the  Finite — both 
consequently  themselves  finite,  as  well  the  To-be-to  as 
the  Limitation.  But  only  the  Limitation  is  expressed 
as  the  Finite ;  the  To-be-to  is  only  Hmited  in  itself,  or 
for  us.  Through  its  reference  to  its  own  immanent 
Limit,  has  it  Limitation  ;  but  this  its  Be-limitation  is 
concealed  in  the  lu-itself,  for  in  its  There-being,  that 
is,  in  its  Determiuateness  as  against  Limitation,  it  is 
expressed  as  the  Li-itself. 

What  is  to  be,  or  is  under  obligation  to  be,  is  and 
at  the  same  time  is  not.  If  it  icere,  it  were  not  merely 
to  be.  The  To-be-to  has  therefore  essentially  a  Limita- 
tion. This  Limitation  is  not  something  foreign  ;  that 
which  only  is  to  be,  is  the  Determination  (Destination) 
^^'hicll  is  now  expressed  as  it  is  in  fact,  namely,  at 
the  same  time  only  a  Determiuateness. 

The  Being-in-itself  of  the  Something  remits  itself  in 
its  Determination  therefore  into  the  Is-to-be,  or  the 
Ought-to-be,  in  this  way,  that  the  same  thing  ^^'hich  con- 
stitutes its  Being-in-itself  is  in  one  and  the  same  respect 
as  Non-being ;  and  that,  too,  in  this  wise,  that  in  the 
Being-within-self,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  said 
Being-in-itself  is  as  the  one  negation  (the  Negating 
one)  unity  with  the  other,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
as  the  quahtatively  other,  Limit,  through  which,  said 
unity,  is  as  reference  to  it  (Limit).  The  Limitation  of 
the  Finite  is  not  something  external,  but  its  own  Deter- 
mination is  also  its  Limitation  ;  and  this  (Limitation) 
is  as  well  its  own  self,  as  also  the  To-be-to  ;  it  is  what 
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is  common  to  both,  or  rather  that  in  which  botli  are 
identical. 

As  To-be-to,  now  again  further,  the  Finite  thing- 
passes  beyond  its  Limitation  ;  the  same  determinateness 
wliich  is  its  negation,  is  also  subkted,  and  is  thus  its 
Being-in-itself ;  its  Limit  is  also  not  its  Limit. 

As  To'be-to,  consequently,  Something  is  raised  above 
its  Limitation,  again  contrariwise  only  as  To-be-to  has 
it  its  Limitation.  Both  are  inseparable.  Something- 
lias  a  Limitation,  so  far  as  in  its  Determination  or 
Destination  it  has  the  Negation,  and  the  Determination 
or  Destination  is  also  the  sublatedness  of  the  Limita- 
tion. 

Eejiaek. 

The  Ought-to,  Is-to,  Obligation-to,  the  To-have-to, 
or  To-be-to  (SoUen,  Devoir),  has  played  recently  un 
grand  role  in  Philosophy,  especially  in  reference  to 
Morality,  and  likewise  Metaphysically  in  general  as  the 
last  and  absolute  notion  of  the  Identity  of  the  Being- 
in-self,  or  of  the  reference  to  Self,  and  of  the  Deter- 
minateness or  Limit. 

You  can,  for  you  ought — this  expression,  which  was 
supposed  to  say  a  great  deal,  lies  in  the  notion  of  the 
To-be-to.  For  the  To-be-to  is  the  being  beyond  the 
Limitation  ;  Limit  is  sublated  in  it,  the  Being-in-itself 
of  the  To-be-to  is  thus  identical  reference  to  self,  and 
so  the  abstraction  of  the  being  able  to.  But,  con- 
versely, it  is  equally  true,  you  can  not  just  because  you 
ought.  For  in  the  To-be-to  there  equally  Ues  the 
Limitation  as  a  Limitation ;  said  Formahsm  of  the 
Possibility  to  has  in  it  a  Eeality,  a  qualitative  Other- 
wise-being, over  against  itself,  and  the  mutual  reference 
of  both  is  the  contradiction,  consequently  the  not  being 
able  to,  or  rather  the  Lmpossibility-to. 
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In  the  To-be-to,  begins  the  transcendence  of  Finitude, 
Infinitude.  Tlie  To-be-to  is  wliat,  furtlier  on  in  tlae 
development,  exliibits  itself,  with  reference  to  said  Im- 
possibility-to,  as  the  Progressus  in  infinitum. 

As  regards  the  Form  of  the  To-be-to  and  the  Limita- 
tion,  two  prejudices  may  be  more  particularly  animad- 
verted on.  In  the  first  place,  great  stress  is  usually 
laid  on  the  Limitations  of  Thought,  of  Eeason,  &c.,  and 
it  is  maintained  that  the  Limitation  cannot  be  passed. 
There  lies  in  this  averment  the  witlessness,  that  just  in 
the  very  determining  of  Something  as  Limitation,  the 
Limitation  is  already  passed.  For  a  determinateness, 
Limit,  is  only  determined  as  Limitation  in  antithesis  to 
its  Other  in  general,  or  as  against  its  unlimitated  part ; 
the  Other  of  a  Limitation  is  just  the  Beyond  over  the 
same.  The  Stone,  the  Metal,  is  not  beyond  its  hmita- 
tion,  just  because  the  latter  is  not  hmitation/or  it.  If, 
however,  as  regards  such  general  propositions  of  mere 
understanding,  that  the  Limitation  cannot  be  tran- 
scended. Thought  wiU  not  take  the  trouble  to  endeavour 
to  see  what  hes  in  the  notion,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  Actual,  where  such  positions  wiU  be  found  to 
manifest  themselves  as  what  is  most  unactual.  Just 
by  this,  too,  that  Thought  is-to-be  something  higher 
than  the  Actual,  is  to  keep  itself  apart  from  it  in 
higher  regions — that  is,-  in  that  it  is  itself  determined 
as  a  To-be-to — on  one  side  it  reaches  not  as  far  as  to 
the  Notion,  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  its  hap  to  com- 
port itself  just  as  mitruly  towards  the  Actual  as  towards 
the  Notion.  Because  the  Stone  thinks  not,  not  even 
feels,  its  Limitatedness  is  not  Limitation  for  it,  that  is, 
is  not  in  it  a  negation  for  the  tliought,  feeling,  &c., 
Avliidi  it  does  not  possess.  But  even  the  Stone  is  as 
Somethiiu]  distinguished  into  its  Determination  or  In- 
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itself  and  into  its  There-being,  and  to  that  extent  even 
it  transcends  its  Limitation  ;  the  Notion  which  it  is  in 
itself  ira^Yies,  identity  with  its  Other.  If  it  is  an  acidifi- 
able  base,  it  is  oxidisable,  neutrahsable,  &c.  In  the 
oxidation,  neutralisation,  &c.,  its  Limitation  to  be  there 
[here)  only  as  base  sublates  itself;  it  transcends  its 
Limitation,  just  as  the  acid  sublates  its  limitation  to 
be  as  acid;  and  the  To-he-to,  the  obligation  to  transcend 
its  Limitation,  is  (in  the  acid  as  weU  as  in  the  caustic 
base)  so  much  present,  that  it  is  only  by  dint  of  force 
that  these  can  be  kept  fixed  as — waterless,  that  is, 
purely  non-neutral — acid  and  caustic  base. 

Should  an  existence,  however,  contain  the  Notion, 
not  merely  as  abstract  Being-in-self,  but  as  beent-for- 
self  Totality,  as  Instinct,  as  Life,  Feeling,  Conception, 
&c.,  it  effects  out  of  itself  this — to  be,  and  to  pass  out, 
over  and  beyond  the  Limitation.  The  plant  transcends 
the  Limitation  to  be  as  Germ,  and  just  as  much  the 
Limitation  to  be  as  Blossom,  as  Fruit,  as  Leaf;  the 
germ  becomes  a  developed  plant,  the  blossom  fades 
away  into,  &c.  &c.  A  sentient  existence  in  the  Limita- 
tion of  hunger,  of  thirst,  &c.,  is  the  impulse  to  pass 
out  beyond  this  Limitation,  and  it  effects  this  tran- 
scendence. It  feels  pain,  and  the  privilege  of  sentient 
nature  is  to  feel  pain ;  there  is  a  negation  in  its  Self, 
and  this  negation  is  determined  in  its  feehng  as  a 
Limitation,  just  because  Sentient  existence  has  the  feel- 
ing of  its  Self,  which  Self  is  the  Totality  that  is  out  and 
beyond  said  determinateness  (of  hunger).  Were  it  not 
out  and  beyond  it,  it  Avould  not  feel  it  as  its  negation, 
and  would  have  no  pain.  But  it  is  Eeason,  Thought, 
which  we  are  required  to  suppose  incapable  of  tran- 
scending Limitation — Eeason,  which  is  the  universal, 
which,^er  se,  is  out  and  beyond  the,  i.  e.  all  particularity. 
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which  is  nothing  but  Transcendence  of  Limitation.  It 
is  true  that  not  every  going-beyond  or  being-beyond 
the  Limitation  is  a  veritable  emancipation  from  this 
latter,  a  e-enuine  affirmation  ;  the  To-he-to  itself  is  such 
imperfect  transcendence,  and  an  abstraction  in  general. 
But  the  pointing  to  the  v^rhoUy  abstract  universal 
suffices  as  against  the  equally  abstract  assurance  that 
the  Limitation  cannot  be  transcended,  or,  indeed,  the 
pointing  to  the  Infinite  in  general  against  the  assurance, 
that  the  Finite  cannot  be  transcended. 

A  seemingly  ingeirious  fancy  of  Leibnitz  may  here 
be  mentioned  :  if  a  magnet  had  consciousness,  it  would 
regard  its  direction  to  the  North  as  a  determination  of 
its  own  wiU,  a  law  of  its  freedom.  Eather,  if  it  had 
consciousness,  and  so  WiU  and  Freedom,  it  would 
possess  thought,  and  so  space  would  be  for  it  as  universal 
space,  implying  all  directions,  and  thus  the  one  direc- 
tion to  the  North  Avould  be  rather  as  a  Limitation  of 
its  freedom,  just  as  it  would  be  a  Limitation  to  be  kept 
fixed  in  one  spot,  for  Man,  but  not  for  the  Plant. 

The  To-he-to  on  the  other  side  is  transcendence  of  the 
Limitation,  but  only  a  Finite  transcendence.  It  has  there- 
fore its  place  and  its  value  in  the  field  of  the  Finite,  where 
it  holds  fast  the  Being-in-itself  as  opposed  to  the  Limi- 
tated  part,  and  maintains  it  (the  Being-in-self)  as  the  Eule 
and  the  Essential,  opposed  to  Avhat,  in  comparison,  is 
the  Null.  Duty  is  a  To-be-to,  an  Obhgation-to,  directed 
against  the  particular  Will,  against  self-seeking  greed 
and  self-willed  interest;  it  is  enjoined  as  a  To-be-to, 
an  obhgation-to,  on  the  Will  so  far  as  it,  in  its  capability 
of  movement,  can  deviate  from  the  True.  Those  who 
estimate  the  To-be-to  of  Morals  so  high,  and  opine  that 
Morality  is  to  be  destroyed,  if  the  To-be-to  is  not  re- 
cognised as  ultimum  and  as  Truth,  just  as  the  raison- 
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neurs,  whose  understanding  gives  itself  the  ceaseless 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  adduce  a  To-be-to,  an  Ought-to, 
and  so  a  hnoiving  better,  against  everything  that  pre- 
sently is — who  therefore  will  as  little  allow  themselves 
to  be  robbed  of  the  ought-to — perceive  not  that  for  the 
Finitude  of  their  circle,  the  ought-to  is  perfectly  recog- 
nised. But  in  the  Actual  itself  it  stands  not  so  hopeless 
with  Reason  and  Law,  that  they  only  ought  to  be, — it 
is  only  the  abstractum  of  the  Being-in-itself  that  main- 
tains this — ^just  as  little  so,  as  that  the  Ought-to  is  in 
itself  perpetual,  and,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Finite 
absolute.  The  Kantian  and  Fichtian  Philosophy  as- 
signs the  ought-to,  the  to-be-to,  as  the  highest  point 
of  the  solution  of  the  contradictions  of  Eeason ;  it 
is,  however,  rather  only  the  stand-point  of  Fixture  in 
Finitude,  and  so  in  contradiction. 

y.  Transition  of  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite.  —  The 
Ought-to, per  se,  impUes  the  Limitation,  and  the  Limita- 
tion the  Ought-to.  Their  reference  to  each  other  is  the 
Finite  entity  itself,  which  contains  them  both  in  its 
Beins-within-itself.  These  moments  of  its  Determina- 
tion  are  qualitatively  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  Limita- 
tion is  determined  as  the  negative  of  the  Ought-to,  and 
the  Ought-to  equally  as  the  negative  of  the  Limitation. 
The  Finite  entity  is  thus  the  contradiction  of  itself  in 
itself;  it  sublates  itself,  passes  away.  But  this  its 
result,  the  negative  in  general,  is  (a)  its  very  Determi- 
nation (Quahfication  or  its  In-itself)  ;  for  it  (the  result) 
is  the  negative  of  the  negative.  The  Finite  is  thus  in 
passing  away  not  passed  away  ;  it  has  in  the  first 
instance  become  only  another  Finite,  which  however  is 
equally  a  passing  away  as  transition  into  another  Finite, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But  (/3)  this  result  being 
considered  closer,  the  Finite  has  in  its  passing  away, 
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this  negation  of  itself,  attained  its  Being-in-itself,  it  has 
gone  together  ivith  itself  in  it.  Each  of  its  moments 
contains  just  this  result :  the  Ought-to  passes  over  the 
Limitation,  i.  e.,  over  its  own  self ;  but  over  it,  or  as 
its  other,  there  is  only  the  Limitation  itself.  The 
Limitation,  however,  pomts  immediately  out  over  itself 
to  its  Other,  which  is  the  Ought-to  ;  but  this  again  is 
the  same  disunion  of  Being  in  itself  and  of  Being  there 
as  the  Limitation,  that  is,  it  is  the  same  thing  ;  out  over 
itself  then  it  goes  together  equally  only  with  its  own 
self.  This  identity  tvith  itself,  the  negation  of ,  the 
negation,  is  affirmative  Being,  and  so  the  Other  of  the 
Finite — the  Finite  as  that  which  is  to  have  the  first 
negati(^n  as  its  determinateness  —  that  Other  is  the 
Infinite. 

C. 

THE    INFINITE. 

The  Lifinite  in  its  simple  notion  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  regarded  as  a  new  Definition  of  the  Absolute  ; 
it  is  as  the  determinationless  reference  to  self,  put  as 
Being  and  Becoming.  The  forms  of  There-being  fail 
or  fall  out  in  the  series  of  the  determinations  which  can 
be  regarded  as  definitions  of  the  Absolute,  because  the 
forms  of  its  sphere  are,  per  se,  immediately  expressed 
or  put  only  as  Determinatenesses,  as  finite  in  general. 
The  Lifinite,  however,  appears  directly  as  absolute, 
being  expressly  determined  as  negation  of  the  Finite, 
and  thus  there  is  reference  expressly  made  in  the 
Lrfinite  to  the  Limitatedness  of  which  Being  and 
Becoming  (though  in  themselves  neither  showing  nor 
having  any  Limitatedness)  might  yet,  perhaps,  be  not 
u.nsusceptible — and  any  such  Limitatedness  is  negated 
in  it's,  the  Lifinite's,  regard. 
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Even  thus,  however,  the  Infinite  is  not  yet  in  eifect 
excepted  from  Limitatedness  and  Finitude ;  the  main 
point  is  to  distinguish  the  true  notion  of  the  Infinite 
from  the  bastard  or  spvirious  Infinite,  tlie  Infinite  of 
Eeason  from  the  Infinite  of  Understanding.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  the  finitised  Infinite,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  just  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Infinite  pure  and 
apart  from  the  Finite,  the  former  is  only  finitised. 

The  Infinite  is 

a.  in  simple  Determination  the  Affirmative  as  nega- 
tion of  the  Finite  : 

b.  it  is  thus,  however,  in  alternating  determination 
with  the  Finite,  and  is  the  abstract,  one-sided  Infinite  : 

c.  the  self-sublation  of  this  Infinite  with  that  of  the 
Finite  as  a  single  process — is  the  veritable  Infinite. 

a.  The  Infinite  in  general. 

The  Infinite  is  the  negation  of  the  negation,  the 
Affirmative,  the  Being,  which  out  of  the  Limitatedness 
has  again  restored  itself.  The  Infinite  is,  and  ia  a 
more  intense  sense  than  the  first  immediate  Being  ;  it 
is  the  veritable  Being,  the  rising  out  over  the  Limita- 
tion. At  the  name  of  the  Lifinite  there  arises  to  Feel- 
ing and  to  Spirit  its  own  Light,  for  Spirit  is  not  herein 
oixly  abstractly  with  itself,  but  raises  itself  to  its  own 
self,  to  the  Light  of  its  Thinking,  of  its  Universality,  of 
its  Freedom. 

First  of  all  as  regards  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  it 
has  been  found  that  There-being  in  its  Being-in-itself 
determines  itself  as  Finite,  and  transcends  the  Limita- 
tion. It  is  the  nature  of  the  Finite  itself,  to  transcend 
its  own  self,  to  negate  its  negation,  and  to  become 
infinite.     The  Infinite  thus  does  not  stand  as  something 
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ready-made  and  complete,  per  se,  over  the  Fimte,  in 
such  wise  that  the  Finite  has  and  holds  its  permanence 
out  of  or  wider  the  former.  Nor  do  we  only  as  a  sub- 
jective Eeason  cross  over  the  Finite  into  the  Infinite. 
As,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Infinite  is  the 
Notion  of  Eeason,  and  through  Eea^son  we  raise  our- 
selves over  the  things  of  Time,  this  takes  place  never- 
theless without  prejudice  to  the  Finite,  which  is  nowise 
concerned  in  said  elevation — an  elevation  which  re- 
mains external  to  it.  So  far,  however,  as  the  Finite 
itself  is  raised  into  the  Infinite,  it  is  just  as  little  any 
foreign  force  which  effects  this  on  it,  but  its  nature  is 
this, — to  refer  itself  to  itself  as  Limitation,  Limitation 
as  such  and  also  as  To-be-to,  and  to  transcend  the 
same  (Limitation),  or  rather  as  reference  to  self  to 
have  negated  it  and  to  be  beyond  it.  Not  in  the  sub- 
lation  of  the  Finite  is  it  that  there  arises  the  Lifinite, 
but  the  Finite  is  only  this,  through  its  very  nature  to 
become  (rise)  to  the  Infinite.  Infinitude  is  its  Affir- 
rnatire  Deter minatio7i,  that  which  in  itself  it  truly  is. 

Thus  the  Finite  has  disappeared  in  the  Infinite,  and 
what  is,  is  only  the  Infinite. 


b.  Alternating  Determination  of  the  Finite  and  the 
Infin  ite. 

The  Infinite  is ;  in  this  immediacy  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  negation  of  another,  the  Finite.  Thus  as 
heent,  and  at  the  same  time  as  non-being  of  another,  it 
has  fallen  back  into  the  category  of  the  Something,  as 
of  a  Determinate  in  general, — or  more  accurately,  be- 
cause it  is  There-being  reflected  into  self  and  resulting 
through  sublation  of  the  Determinateness  in  general, 
expressed  or  put  consequently  as  There-being  that  is 
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distinguished  from  its  Determinateness,  it  has  fallen 
back  into  the  category  of  Sometliing  with  a  Limit. 
The  Finite  in  view  of  this  Determinateness  stands 
opposed  to  the  Infinite,  as  real  There-being  ;  they  stand 
thus  in  quahtative  reference  as  constant  or  permanent 
ovit  of  each  other ;  the  immediate  Being  of  the  Infinite 
awakes  the  Being  of  its  Negation,  the  Finite  again, 
which  in  the  first  instance  seemed  lost  in  the  Infinite. 

But  the  Infinite  and  Finite  are  not  in  these  cate- 
gories of  reference  only ;  both  sides  are  further  de- 
termined as  merely  Others  mutually.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Finite  is  the  Limitation  expressed  as  the  Limitation, 
it  is  There-being  with  the  Determination  (nature)  to 
go  over  into  its  Being-in-itself,  or  infinitely  to  become. 
Infinitude  is  the  Nothing  of  the  Finite,  its  Being-in- 
itself  and  its  To-be-to,  but  this  at  the  same  time  as 
reflected  into  self,  the  To-be-to  carried  out,  or  only  self- 
to-self-referent  quite  affirmative  Being.  In  Infinitude 
there  is  the  satisfaction  present  that  all  Determinate- 
ness, Change,  all  Limitation,  and  with  it  the  To-be-to 
itself,  have  disappeared — determinateness  is  expressed 
as  sublated,  the  Nothing  of  the  Finite.  As  this  nega- 
tion of  the  Finite  is  the  Being-in-self  determined, 
which  (Being-in-self)  thus  as  negation  of  the  negation 
is  afiu'matively  Avithin  itself  This  afih-mation,  however, 
is  as  qualitative  immediate  reference  to  self.  Being-; 
and  thus  the  Infinite  is  reduced  to  the  category  that  it 
has  the  Finite  as  another  opposed  to  it ;  its  negative 
nature  is  expressed  as  the  beent,  and  so  first  and 
immediate,  negation.  The  Infinite  is  in  this  manner 
burdened  with  the  antithesis  to  the  Finite,  which,  as 
Other,  remains  at  the  same  time  determinate  real  There- 
being,  though  it  is  expressed  as — in  its  Being-in-itself, 
the  Infinite — at  the  same  time,  sublated  ;  this  (Infinite) 
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is  the  Non-Finite  ;— a  Being  in  the  determinateness 
(form)  of  negation.  Opposed  to  the  Finite,  the  sphere 
of  beent  determinatenesses,  of  Eeahties,  is  the  Infinite, 
tlie  indeterminate  void,  the  other  side  of  the  Finite, 
which  (Finite)  has  its  Being-in-self  not  in  its  There- 
being,  Avhich  (There-being)  is  a  determinate  one. 

The  Lifinite  counter  the  Finite  thus  expressed  or  put 
in  qualitative  reference  of  Other  to  each  other,  is  to  be 
named  the  spurious  Infinite,  the  Infinite  of  the  Under- 
standing, to  which  it  has  the  value  of  the  highest,  of 
absolute  truth  ;  to  bring  Understanding  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  this,  that,  in  that  it  opines  to  have  reached  its 
satisfaction  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  truth,  it,  on 
the  contrary,  is  landed  in  unreconciled,  um'esolved, 
absolute  contradiction — this  must  be  effected  by  the 
contradictions  into  which  it  falls  on  all  sides,  as  soon 
as  it  attempts  application  and  explication  of  these  its 
categories. 

This  contradiction  is  immediately  present  in  this, 
that  the  Finite  as  There-being  remains  counter  the 
Infinite  ;  there  are  thus  two  determinatenesses ;  there 
are  two  worlds  to  hand,  one  infinite  and  one  finite ;  and 
in  their  reference  the  Infinite  is  only  Limit  of  the 
Finite,  and  is  thus  only  a  determinate,  even  finite  In- 
finite. 

This  contradiction  develops  its  /ntent  into  more 
express  forms.  The  Finite  is  the  Real  There-being 
which  thus  dialectically  remains,  even  in  that  transition 
is  made  to  its  Non-being,  the  Infinite  ; — this  latter  has, 
as  has  been  shown,  only  the  first,  immediate  negation 
as  its  determinateness  counter  the  Finite,  just  as  the 
Finite  as  regards  said  negation  has,  as  negated,  only 
tlie  value  of  an  Other,  and  therefore  is  still  Somethino- 
When,  consequently,  Understanding,  elevating  itself  out 
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of  this  finite  world,  mounts  to  its  highest,  the  Infinite, 
this  finite  world  remains  stationary  for  it  as  a  This  side, 
so  that  the  Infinite  appears  only  beyond  the  Finite, 
separated  from  the  Finite,  and  just  thus  the  Finite 
separated  from  the  Infinite ; — both  assigned  distinct 
places, — the  Finite  as  There-bemg,  Being  on  This  side, 
and  the  Infinite  again,  the  In-itself  indeed  of  the  Finite, 
but  a  Yonder  _  away  into  the  dim,  inaccessible  distance, 
out  0/ which  the  Finite  finds  itself  and  remains  here. 

Sundered  thus,  they  are  just  as  essentially  referred 
to  each  other  by  the  very  negation  which  separates 
them.  This  negation,  co-referent  of  them,  the  self- 
reflected  Somethings,  is  the  mutual  Limit  of  the  one 
counter  the  other;  and  that,  too,  in  such  wise  that  each 
of  them  has  in  it  the  Limit  not  merely  counter  the  other, 
but  the  negation  is  their  Being-in-self ;  each  has  thus 
the  Limit,  even  per  se  or  independently  in  it,  in  its 
separation  from  the  other.  The  Limit,  however,  is  as 
the  first  negation  ;  both  are  thus  limited,  finite  in  them- 
selves. Still,  each  is  also  as  affirmatively  referent  of 
self  to  self  the  negation  of  its  Limit ;  it  thus  imme- 
diately repels  it  from  itself  as  its  Non-being,  and, 
qualitatively  separated  therefrom,  it  sets  it  as  another 
Being  apart  from  itself,  the  Finite  its  Non-being  as  this 
Infinite,  this  latter  just  so  the  Finite.  That  from  the 
Finite  to  the  Infinite  necessarily,  i.  e.  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Finite,  transition  must  be  made,  and 
the  Finite  raised  as  into  its  Being-in-self,  is  easily 
granted,  seeing  that  the  Finite  is  determined,  as  per- 
sistent There-being  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  also 
as  what  is  in  itself  nxill,  and  therefore  what  in  its  own 
determination  (nature)  resolves  itself;  while  the  Infinite 
again  is  indeed  determined  as  attended  by  negation  and 
Limit ;  but,  at  the  same  time  also  as  what  is  beent  in 
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itself  in  such  wise  that  this  abstraction  of  the  self  to 
self  referent  Affirmation  constitutes  its  determination, 
and  with  such  determination  consequently  the  Finite 
There-being  lies  not  in  it.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Infinite  itself  reaches  its  afiirmative  Being  as  result 
only  by  means  of  the  negation,  as  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion, and  that  this  its  Affirmation  taken  as  only  simple, 
quahtative  Being,  brings  down  the  negation  it  contains 
to  simple  immediate  negation,  and  so  consequently  to 
Determinateness  and  Limit,  and  this  [quahtative  Being 
again]  then  as  in  the  same  way  contradictory  to  its 
Being-in-itself  is  excluded  from  it  as  not  its,  rather  is 
put  as  what  is  opposed  to  its  Being-in-itself,  the  Finite. 
In  that  thus  each,  just  in  it&wA  from  its  own  Determina- 
tion, is  implication  of  its  Other,  they  are  inseparable. 
But  this  their  unity  is  concealed  in  their  quahtative 
Otherness ;  it  is  the  internal  one,  ivhich  only  lies  at  bottom. 

Flereby  is  the  manner  of  the  manifestation  of  this 
unity  determined  ;  expressed  in  the  There-being  it  is 
as  a  striking  round  or  transition  of  the  Finite  into  the 
Infinite,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  the  Infinite  only  stands 
forivard  in  or  by  the  Finite,  and  the  Finite  in  or  by 
the  Infinite,  the  Other  in  or  by  the  Other,  that  is  to 
say,  each  is  an  own  proper  immediate  existence  in  or 
by  the  Other,  and  their  reference  is  only  an  external 
one. 

The  process  of  their  transition  takes  the  following 
complete  shape.  Transcendence  is  made  beyond  the 
Finite  into  the  Infinite.  This  transcendence  appears 
as  an  external  act.  In  this  void  beyond  the  Finite 
what  arises?  What  is  the  positive  element  therein? 
Because  of  the  inseparableness  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite 
(or  because  this  Infinite,  thus  standing  on  its  own  side, 
is  itself  Limitated),  Limit  arises  ;  the  Infinite  has  dis- 
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appeared — its  Other,  tlie  Finite,  has  entered.  But  this 
entrance  of  the  Finite  appears  as  an  event  external  to  the 
Infinite,  and  the  new  Limit  as  such  a  one  as  arises  not 
out  of  the  Infinite  itself,  but,  nevertheless,  is  just  there. 
There  is  thus  present  a  relapse  into  the  previous  Deter- 
mination which  has  been  sublated  to  no  purpose.  But 
this  new  limit  is  itself  only  such  as  is  to  be  sublated, 
or  transcended.  So  there  has  thus  again  arisen  the 
void,  the  nothing,  in  which,  just  in  the  same  manner, 
again  Determinateness,  a  new  Limit,  is  met  with  — 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  present  the  alternation  of  the  Finite  and 
the  Infinite  ;  the  Finite  is  finite  only  in  reference  to 
the  To-be-to  or  the  Infinite,  and  the  Infinite  is  only 
infinite  in  reference  to  the  Finite.  They  are  insepa- 
rable, and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  Others  to  one 
another  ;  each  has  itself  the  Other  of  it  in  it ;  thus  each 
is  unity  of  it  and  of  its  Other,  and  is  in  its  determinate- 
ness There-being,  not  to  be  that  which  it  itself  is,  and 
which  its  Other  is  [c[uasi  There-being  and  There-being 
not  to  be,  i.  e.,  the  nature  not  to  be,  &c.J. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  determination  which,  negatmg 
its  own  self  and  its  own  negation,  presents  itself  as  the 
Progressus  ad  Infinitum,  which  in  so  many  forms  and 
applications  has  the  value  of  an  Ultimate,  beyond  which 
there  cannot  be  any  further  transition,  but  Thought, 
arrived  at  this,  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  supposes, itself 
to  have  reached  its  end.  This  Progress  appears 
always  when  relative  determinations  are  pushed  to 
their  antithesis,  so  that  they  are  in  inseparable  unity, 
and  yet  to  each  counter  the  other  a  self-subsistent 
There-being  is  ascribed.  This  Progress  is  therefore  the 
contradiction  which  is  not  resolved,  but  is  always  only 
enunciated  as  present. 
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There  is  an  abstract  transcendence  present,  which 
remains  imperfect,  in  that  this  transcendence  is  not  itself 
transcended.  The  Infinite  is  there  before  us  ;  it  is,  to 
be  sure,  transcended,  for  a  new  Limit  is  assumed,  but 
just  thus  rather  we  are  only  back  in  the  Finite.  Tins 
bastard  Infinite  is  in  itself  the  same  thing  as  the  per- 
petual To-be-to  ;  it  is  indeed  the  negation  of  the  Finite, 
but  it  cannot  in  truth  free  itself  therefrom  ;  this  comes 
forward  in  itself  again  as  its  Other,  because  this  Infinite 
only  is  as  in  reference  to  the  Finite  which  is  other  to 
it.  The  Progress  in  infinitum  is  therefore  only  the  self- 
repeating  sameness,  one  and  the  same  wearisome  alter- 
7iation  of  this  Finite  and  Infinite. 

The  Infinitude  of  the  infinite  Progress  remains  bur- 
dened with  the  Finite  as  such,  is  limited  thereby  and 
itself  finite.  But  thus,  consequently,  it  Avere  assumed 
in  effect  as  Unity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite.  But  this 
unity  is  not  reflected  on.  This  unity,  however,  is  that 
alone  which  in  the  Finite  evokes  the  Infinite,  and  in 
the  Infinite  the  Finite :  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  mainspring 
of  the  Infinite  Progress.  This  Progress  is  the  externale 
of  said  Unitj^,  and  Conception  remains  standing  by  this 
externale — by  the  perpetual  repetition  of  one  and  the 
same  reciprocation,  an  empty  unrest  to  advance  further 
out  over  the  limit  into  the  Infinite,  which  advance 
finds  in  this  Infinite  a  new  hmit,  by  which,  however, 
it  is  just  as  httle  able  to  call  a  halt  as  in  the  Infinite. 
This  Infinite  has  the  fixed  determination  of  a  Further 
side  which  cannot  be  reached,  just  for  this  very  reason, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  reached, — ^just  because  there  is  no 
leaving  off  from  the  determining  of  it,  as  the  Further 
side,  as  the  beent  negation.  In  consequence  of  this  its 
nature,  it  has  the  Finite  as  a  Hither  side  opposed  to 
it,  which  can  as  little  raise  itself  into  the  Infinite,  just 
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for  this  reason,  that  it  has  this  determination  of  a  There- 
being  generative  of  Another,  generative  consequently 
of  a  perpetual  repetition — generative  of  itself  in  its 
beyond  itself  ag&m,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  different 
therefrom. 

c.  The  Affi,iinative  Infinite. 

In  this  hither  and  thither  of  an  alternating  conclusion, 
now  of  the  Finite,  and  again  of  the  Infinite,  the  truth 
of  these  is  already  in  itself  present,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  simply  to  take  up  what  is  present.  This  movement 
hither  and  thither  constitutes  the  external  Realisation 
of  the  Notion ;  what  the  notion  contains  impliciter  is 
expliciter,  formally  expressed,  in  this  (outer  realisation), 
but  externally,  as  falling  asunder ;  the  comparison 
of  these  diverse  moments  is  all  that  is  required  to  yield 
the  Unity  which  gives  the  Notion  itself ; — the  Unity  of 
the  Infinite  and  Finite  is,  as  has  been  often  remarked 
already,  and  as  deserves  now  specially  to  be  remembered, 
a  one-sided  expression  for  this  unity  as  it  is  in  truth  ; 
but  the  ehmination  of  this  one-sided  statement  must 
also  lie  in  the  externahsation  of  the  notion  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Taken  in  its  first,  simply  immediate  statement,  the 
Infinite  is  only  as  transcendence  of  the  Finite  ;  it  is  in 
its  Determination  [definition,  express  nature]  the  nega- 
tion of  the  Finite  ;  thus  the  Finite,  as  only  that  which  is 
to  be  transcended,  is  the  Negation  of  itself  just  in  it 

just  that  negation  which  the  Infinite  is.  There  lies  thus 

in  each,  the  Determinateness  of  the  Other, — yet,  accord- 
incf  to  the  infinite  Progress,  they  are  to  be  mutually 
excluded,  and  only  reciprocally  to  follow  each  other  ; 
neither  can  be  stated  and  comprehended  without  the 
Other,  the  Infinite  not  without  the  Finite,  the  Finite 
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not  without  the  Infinite.  When  what  the  Infinite  is,  is 
said,  tlie  negation,  namely,  of  the  Fmite,  the  Finite 
itself,  is  co-enunciated  ;  for  the  Definition  or  Determina- 
tion of  the  Infinite,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  People 
require  only  to  know  ichat  they  say  to  find  the  Fiirite  in 
the  Infinite.  Of  the  Finite,  for  its  part,  it  is  at  once 
granted,  that  it  is  what  is  Null,  but  just  its  Nullity  is 
the  Infinitude,  from  which  it  is  thus  inseparable.  In 
this  way  of  regarding  them,  they  may  seem  to  be  taken 
with  7'eference  to  their  Other  [or  only  in  their  reference~]. 
Now  should  they  be  supposed  reference-less,  in  such  wise 
that  they  are  connected  only  by  an  And,  thej^  wdl  stand 
as  if  mutually  opposed,  self-subsistent,  each  only  in 
itself.  Let  us  see  now,  how  in  such  shape  they  are 
constituted.  So  placed,  the  Infinite  is  one  of  the  two  ; 
but  as  only  one  of  the  two  it  is  itself  finite — it  is  not  the 
Avhole,  but  only  one  side  ;  it  has  in  its  Opposite  its 
Limit ;  it  is  thus  the  fnite  Infinite.  Or  there  are  only 
two  Finites  before  us.  Just  in  this,  that  it  is  thus 
placed  as  sundered  from  the  Finite,  and  therefore  as 
one-sided,  lies  its  Fhiitude,  and  therefore  its  unity  with 
the  Finite.  The  Finite,  for  its  part,  placed  as  per  se 
apart  from  the  Infinite,  is  tliis  reference  to  self,  in  whi(_'h 
its  relativity,  dependency,  its  passingness  is  removed  ;  it 
is  the  same  self-substantiality  and  affirmation  of  itself 
which  the  Infinite  is  taken  to  be. 

Both  modes  of  consideration,  though  seeming  at  first 
to  have  a  different  Determinate  for  their  start — so  far  as 
the  former  is  supposed  to  view  them  only  as  Reference 
of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  to  each  other,  of  each  to  its 
Other  ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  hold  them  apart 
from  each  other  in  their  complete  isolation, — give  one 
and  the  same  result ;  the  Infinite  and  Finite,  viewed 
according  to    the  reference    of  both   to    one    another, 
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which  reference  was  to  be  external  to  them,  but 
which  is  essential  to  them,  neither  being  what  it  is 
without  it,  contain  thus  each  its  Other  in  its  own  De- 
termination (Definition),  just  as  much  as  each  taken 
per  se,  regarded  in  itself,  has  its  Other  lying  in  it  as 
its  own  Moment. 

This  yields,  then,  the — decried — Unity  of  the  Finite 
and  Infinite — the  Unity,  which  is  itself  the  Infinite, 
which  comprehends  in  itself  its  own  self  and  the  Finite 
— and  therefore  is  the  Infinite  in  another  sense  than  in 
that,  according  to  which  the  Finite  is  separated  from  it 
and  placed  on  the  other  side.  In  that  they  must  be  as 
well  distinguished,  each,  as  already  shown,  is  also  itself 
in  it  the  unity  of  both  ;  and  thus  there  are  two  such 
unities.  The  common  element,  the  unity  of  both  De- 
terminates, as  unity,  expresses  both  in  the  first  place  as 
negated,  seeing  that  each  is  supposed  to  be  that  which 
it  is  in  their  distinguishedness  ;  in  their  unity  they  lose, 
therefore,  their  quahtative  nature  ;  — an  important  Ee- 
flexion  against  Conception  (Eepresentation),  which  will 
not  emancipate  itself  from  this — to  hold  fast,  in  the 
the  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite,  these  according  to 
the  quality  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  as  taken 
apart,  and  therefore  to  see  in  said  unity  only  the  con- 
tradiction, not  also  the  resolution  of  the  same  by  the 
negation  of  the  qualitative  Determinateness  of  both  ; 
thus  the  directly  simple,  universal  unity  of  the  Infinite 
and  Finite  is  falsified. 

But  further,  in  that  now  also  they  are  to  be  taken 
as  different,  the  unity  of  the  Infinite,  which  each  of 
these  moments  is,  is  differently  determined  in  each 
of  them.  The  Infinite,  so  determined,  has  in  it  the 
Finitude  which  is  distinguished  from  it ;  the  former 
is   in  this  unity  the  In-itself,   and  the  latter  is  only 
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Determinateness,  Limit  m  it ;  but  it  is  a  Limit  which  is 
the  directly  Other  of  it  (the  Infinite),  its  antithesis  ;  its 
Determination,  which  is  the  In-itself  as  such,  becomes 
by  the  falsifying  addition  of  a  quality  of  such  a  nature 
vitiated  ;  it  is  thus  ajinitised  Lifinite.  In  like  manner, 
in  that  the  Finite  as  such  is  only  the  l^on-In-itself,  but 
by  reason  of  the  unity  in  question  has  likewise  its 
opposite  in  it,  it  becomes  raised  above  its  value,  and 
that  too,  so  to  speak,  infinitely  ;  it  is  expressed  as  the 
Injinitised  Finite. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  previously  the  simple,  is  the 
double  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  falsified  by 
Understanding.  This  takes  place  here  also  by  this, 
that  in  the  one  of  the  two  unities  the  Infinite  is  taken 
as  not  negated,  rather  as  the  In-itself,  in  which  there- 
fore there  is  not  to  be  Determinateness  and  Limitation  ; 
the  In-itself  were  by  this  depreciated  and  vitiated. 
Contrariwise,  the  Finite  is  likewise  held  fast  as  the 
non-negated,  though  in  itself  null,  so  that  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Infinite  it  is  raised  to  that  which  it  is 
not,  and  is  thereby — not  disappearing  but  rather  per- 
perpetually  continuing — unfinitised  against  its  own  dis- 
tinctive Determination. 

The  falsification,  which,  mth  the  Finite  and  the 
Infinite,  Understanding  commits  in  holding  fast  their 
mutual  reference  as  qualitative  diversity,  in  maintain- 
ing them  as  in  their  nature  separated  and  indeed  abso- 
lutely separated,  is  occasioned  by  forgetting  that  wliich 
for  Understanding  itself  the  Notion  of  these  moments 
is.  According  to  this  notion,  the  unity  of  the  Finite 
and  Infinite  is  not  an  external  bringing  together  of 
them,  nor  a  combination,  ahen  and  repugnant  to  their 
distinctive  nature,  in  which  combination  there  Avould 
be  conjoined,  what  were  in  themselves  separated  and 
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opposed,  mutually  self-substantial  and  existent,  and 
consequently  incompatible  ;  but  each  is  just  in  it  this 
unity,  and  that  only  as  suhlation  of  itself,  in  which 
neither  has  any  advantage  over  the  other  as  regards 
In-itself-ness  and  affirmative  There-being.  As  already 
shown,  the  Finite  is  only  as  transcendence  of  itself; 
there  is  contained  therefore  in  it,  the  Infinite,  the 
Other  of  itself.  Just  so  is  the  Infinite  only  as  tran- 
scendence of  the  Finite  ;  it  imphes,  therefore,  essentially 
its  other,  and  is,  consequently,  in  it  the  Other  of 
itself.  The  Finite  is  not  sublated  by  the  Infinite  as  by 
an  independent  Power  existing  apart  from  it ;  but  it  is 
its  Infinitude,  to  sublate  itself. 

This  sublation  is,  consequently,  not  Alteration  or 
Otherness  in  general,  not  sublation  of  Something.  That 
in  which  the  Finite  sublates  itself,  is  the  Infinite  as  the 
negating  of  the  Finite  ;  but  this  latter  is  long  ago  itself 
only  There-being  determined  as  a  Non-being.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  the  Negation  which  in  the  Negation 
sublates  itself.  Thus  for  its  part  Infinitude  is  de- 
termined as  the  Negative  of  Finitude,  and,  consequently, 
of  Determinateness  in  general,  as  the  void  Further  side  ; 
its  self-sublation  in  the  Finite  is  a  turning  back  from 
empty  flight,  a  Negation  of  the  Further  side,  which 
Further  side  is  a  Negative  in  itself 

What  is  present,  then,  is  in  both  the  same  Negation 
of  the  Negation.  But  this  is  in  itself  reference  to 
itself,  affirmation  but  as  return  to  itself,  i.  e.  through 
the  mediation,  which  the  negation  of  the  negation 
is.  These  determinations  are  what  is  to  be  essentially 
kept  in  view  :  the  second  point,  however,  is,  that  they 
are  expressed  in  the  infinite  progress,  but,  as  they  are 
expressed  in  it,  not  yet  in  their  ultimate  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  in  it,  both,  as  well  the  Infinite  as 
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tlie  Finite,  are  negated — both  are,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  transcended;  secondly,  they  are  expressed 
as  distinct  and  different,  each  after  the  other,  as  per  se 
positive.  We  talse  thus  these  two  determinations 
comparingly  apart,  as  in  the  comparison,  an  outer 
comparison,  we  have  separated  the  two  modes  of  con- 
sideration, that  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite  in  their 
reference,  and  that  of  the  same  each  taken  per  se.  But 
the  Infinite  Progress  expresses  more  ;  there  is  present 
in  it,  also,  the  connexion  of  what  is  hkewise  distin- 
guished, directly  nevertheless  only  as  transition  and 
alternation.  Let  us  see  now  in  a  simple  Eeflexion 
what  in  effect  is  present. 

First,  the  negation  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite,  which 
is  expressed  in  the  infinite  Progress,  may  be  taken  as 
simple,  consequently  as  separate,  and  only  successive. 
Starting  with  the  Finite,  the  Limit  is  transcended,  the 
Finite  is  negated.  Now,  then,  we  have  the  Further 
side,  the  beyond  of  the  same,  the  Infinite  :  but  in  this 
latter  the  Limit  again  arises,  and  thus  we  have  the 
transcendence  of  the  Infinite.  This  twofold  sublation 
nevertheless  is  expressed  partly  in  general  only  as  an 
external  traffic  and  alternation  of  the  moments,  partly 
not  yet  as  a  Unity ;  each  of  these  transcendings  is  a 
special  apposition,  a  new  act,  so  that  they  fall  thus 
asunder  from  one  another.  There  is,  however,  also 
further  present  in  the  infinite  Progress  their  reference. 
There  is,  firstly,  the  Finite  ;  then  it  is  transcended — this 
negative  or  beyond  of  the  Finite  is  the  Infinite  ;  thirdly, 
this  negation  is  again  transcended — there  arises  a  new 
Limit,  again  a  Finite.  This  is  the  complete,  self-closing 
movement,  which  has  arrived  at  that  which  constituted 
the  Beginning  ;  the  same  thing  from  which  we  started 
arises,  i.  e.  the  Finite  is  restored ;    the  same   thing  has 
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therefore  gone  together  tviih  itself,  has  in  its  Beyond  only 
found  itself  again. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Infiaite.  In  the 
Infinite,  the  Beyond  of  the  Limit,  there  arises  only  a 
new  Limit,  which  has  the  same  destiny,  as  Finite  to  be 
necessarily  negated.  What  we  have  thus  again  is  the 
same  Infinite,  which  disappeared  previously  in  the  new 
Limit :  the  Infinite,  therefore,  through  its  sublation, 
across  through  the  new  Limit,  is  not  farther  advanced, 
neither  has  it  been  removed  from  the  Finite,  for  this 
latter  is  only  this,  to  go  over  into  the  Infinite, — nor 
from  itself,  for  it  has  arrived  by  itself. 

Thus  both,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  are  this  move- 
ment, to  return  to  themselves  through  their  negation ; 
they  are  only  as  Mediation  within  themselves,  and  the 
afiirmative  of  both  contains  the  negation  of  both,  and 
is  the  negation  of  the  negation.  They  are  thus  result, 
and  not,  consequently,  what  they  are  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  beginning ;  —  not  the  Finite,  a  There- 
being  on  its  side,  and  the  Infinite,  a  There-being  or 
In-itself-being  beyond  the  There-being,  i.  e.  beyond 
that  which  was  determined  as  finite.  The  unity  of  the 
Finite  and  Infinite  is  so  very  repugnant  to  Understand- 
ing only  on  this  account,  that  it  presupposes  as  per- 
petual or  persistent  the  Limitation  and  the  Finite  as 
well  as  the  In-itself ;  thus  it  fails  to  see  the  negation  of 
both,  which  is  factually  present  in  the  infinite  Pro- 
gress, as  well  as  that  they  therein  only  present  them- 
selves as  Moments  of  a  Whole,  and  that  they  arise  only 
by  means  of  their  contrary,  but  essentially  just  so  by 
aiieans  of  the  sublation  of  their  contrary. 

When,  in  the  first  instance,  the  return  to  self  was 
regarded  as  the  return  as  well  of  the  Finite  as  of  the 
Infinite  to  itself,  there  manifests  itself  in  this  result  an 
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incorrectness  which  is  connected  with  the  one-sidedness 
just  commented  on  ;  the  Finite  is  now  the^  Infinite 
again,  taken  as  starting-jwint,  and  by  this  only  is  it  that 
there  arise  two  results.  But  it  is  absolutely  indifferent, 
which  is  taken  as  beginning;  and  so  the  difference 
Avhich  produced  the  duphcity  of  the  results,  disappears 
of  itself.  This  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  every-way 
unlimited  line  of  the  infinite  Progress,  wherein  each  of 
the  moments  appears  with  like  alternate  presentation, 
and  it  is  quite  external,  where  Ave  catch  on,  and  Avith 
what  begin.  They  arc  in  it  distinguished,  but  in  hke 
manner  the  one  as  only  Moment  of  the  Other.  In  that 
both  of  them,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  are  themselves 
moments  of  the  Process,  they  are,  in  coininunity,  tlie 
Finite ;  and  in  tliat  they  are  just  so  in  community 
negated  in  it  and  in  the  result,  this  result  as  negation 
of  said  Fhiitude  of  both  is  with  truth  named  the  Infinite. 
Their  distinction  is  thus  the  double  meaning  which  both 
liave.  The  Finite  has  the  double  meaning  firstly  to  be 
only  the  Finite  counter  the  Infinite,  that  stands  opposed 
to  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  be  at  once  the  Finite  and  its  op- 
posing Infinite.  The  Infinite  also  has  the  double  meaning, 
to  be  one  of  said  two  moments — thus  is  it  the  spurious 
Infinite — and  to  be  the  Infinite  in  which  said  both,  it 
itself  and  its  Other,  are  only  moments.  How,  therefore, 
the  Infinite  is  in  effect  before  us,  is,  to  be  the  Process, 
in  which  it  submits  to  be  only  one  of  its  Determinations 
counter  the  Finite,  and  thus  only  one  of  the  Finites, 
and  to  sublate  this  difference  of  itself  from  itself  into 
the  affirmation  of  itself,  and  to  be  through  this  mediation 
as  true  Infinite. 

This  distinctive  Determination  of  the  true  Infinite 
cannot  be  contained  in  the  Formula,  already  animad- 
Acrted  on,  of  a  imity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite  ;  unity  is 
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abstract  motionless  equality  with  self,  and  the  moments 
are  Just  thus  as  unmoved  Beents  :  the  Infinite,  however, 
is,  like  both  of  its  Moments,  rather  essentially  only  as 
Becoming,  but  Becoming  now  further  determined  in  its 
moments.  Becoming  has  at  first  hand  abstract  Being 
and  Nothing  for  its  Determinations  ;  as  Alteration,  it  has 
There-beents, — Something  and  Other  ;  now,  as  the 
Infinite,  it  has  Finite  and  Infinite,  themselves  as 
Becomente. 

This  Infinite,  as  a  returned- ness  into  self,  reference  of 
itself  to  itself,  is  Being,  but  not  Determination-less, 
abstract  Beuag,  for  it  is  formally  set  as  negating  the 
negation ;  it  is  consequently  also  There-heing,  for  it 
contains  the  negation  in  general,  and  consequently 
Determinateness.  It  is  and  is  there,  present,  now. 
Only  the  spurious  Infinite  is  the  Beyond,  because  it  is 
only  the  negation  of  the  Finite  given  as  Eeal, — thus  it 
is  the  abstract,  first  Negation  ;  only  as  negatively  deter- 
mined, it  has  not  the  affirmation  of  There-heing  in  it ; 
held  fast  as  only  negative,  it  is  supposed  to  be  even  not 
there,  it  is  to  be  supposed  unreachable.  But  this  un- 
reachableness  is  not  its  highness,  but  its  want,  which 
has  its  ultimate  ground  in  this,  that  the  Finite  as  such 
is  held  fast  as  heent.  The  Untrue  is  the  Unreachable ; 
and  it  must  be  seen,  that  such  Infinite  is  the  Untrue. 
The  image  of  the  Progressus  ad  infinitum  is  the  straight 
line,  only  in  the  two  limits  of  which  is  the  Infinite,  and 
always  only  where  the  line, — and  it  is  There-being — 
not  is,  and  which  (hne)  proceeds  out  beyond  to  this  its 
non-There-being,  i.  e.  to  the  Indeterminate ;  as  true  In- 
finitude, recurved  into  itself,  the  image  is  the  circle,  the 
line  which  has  reached  itself,  which  is  closed  and  com- 
pletely present,  without  beginning  and  end. 

The    true  Infinite  thus  in  general   as   There-heing, 
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wliich  is  put  as  affirmatively  counter  the  abstract  ne- 
gation, is  Reality  in  a  liiglier  sense  than  the  former 
one,  which  was  determined  as  simple  Eeality ;  it  has 
here  obtained  a  concrete  Intent.  The  Finite  is  not  the 
real,  but  the  Infinite.  Thus,  too,  Eeahty  becomes  further 
on  determined  as  Essentity,  Notion,  Idea,  &c.  It  is 
superfluous,  liowever,  to  repeat  sucli  earlier,  abstracter, 
categories,  as  Eeahty,  on  occasion  of  the  concreter,  and 
to  apply  them  in  the  place  of  determinations  more 
concrete  than  they  are  in  themselves.  Such  repetition, 
as  to  say  that  the  Essentity  or  that  the  Idea  is  the  Eeal, 
has  its  occasion  in  this,  that  to  unformed  thought,  the 
abstractest  categories,  as  Being,  There-being,  Eeality, 
Finitude,  are  the  ciurentest. 

The  recalhng  of  the  category  of  Eeahty  has  here  its 
preciser  occasion,  in  that  the  negation,  against  which  it 
is  the  aflirmative,  is  here  the  negation  of  the  negation, 
and  so  it  (Eeality  itself)  is  put  as  opposed  to  that 
Eeality,  which  finite  There-being  is. — The  negation  is 
thus  determined  as  identity ;  the  Ideell*  is  the  Finite  as 
it  is  in  the  true  Infinite, — that  is,  as  a  Determination, 
Intent,  which  is  distinguished,  but  not  self-subsistently 
beent,  only  as  Jlloment.  Ideality  has  this  concreter 
sense,  which  by  a  negation  of  finite  There-being  is  not 
completely  expressed.  As  regards  Eeahty  and  Ideahty, 
however,  the  antithesis  of  Finite  and  Infinite  is  under- 
stood so  that  the  Finite  passes  for  the  Eeal ;  the  Infinite, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  Ideel :  in  the  same  way  as 
further  on  the  notion  is  regarded  as  an  Ideel,  and  only 

*  The  Ideal  haa  a,  more  deter-  As  regards  Reality  there  is  no  such 

minate  meaning  (of  the  Beautiful  distinction  ;  the  lieel  and  the  Real 

and   what   bears   on  it)   than  the  are    well-nigh    synonymous  •     the 

Ideel ;  the  former  has  not  yet  any  shading  of  the  two  expressions,  as 

application   here ;   for   this  reason  it  were,  counter  each  other,  has  no 

the  expression  Ideel  is  here  used,  interest.     [Hegel's  Note.] 
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Ideell,  There-being  on  the  contrary  as  the  Eeal.  Tlius 
it  avails  nothing  to  have  the  special  expression  of  the 
Ideell  for  the  assigned  concrete  determination  of  the 
negation ;  in  said  antithesis,  the  one-sidedness  of  the 
abstract  negative  which  attaches  to  the  spurious  Infinite 
IS  returned  to,  and  the  affirmative  There-being  of  the 
Finite  persisted  in. 

The  Transition. 

Ideality  may  be  named  the  Quality  of  Infinitude ; 
but  it  is  essentially  the  Process  of  Becoming,  and  con- 
sequently a  transition  (as  was  that  of  Becoming  into 
There-being),  which  is  now  to  be  assigned.  As  subla- 
tion  of  Finitude,  i.  e.  of  Finitude  as  such,  and  just  as 
much  of  its  only  opposing,  only  negative  Infinitude,  this 
return  into  self  is  reference  to  its  own  self — Being.  As 
in  this  Being  there  is  negation,  it  is  Thei^e-heing ;  but  as 
this  negation  is  further  essentially  negation  of  the  ne- 
gation, self  to  self-referent  negation,  it  is  that  There- 
being  which  is  named  Beingfor-self. 

Eemaek  1. 

The  Infinite — in  the  usual  sense  of  the  spmious 
Infinite — and  the  Progress  into  the  infinite,  like  the 
To-he-to,  are  the  expression  of  a  contradiction,  which 
eives  itself  out  as  solution  and  as  ultimum.  This  In- 
finite  is  a  first  elevation  of  sensuous  Conception  (Eepre- 
sentation)  over  the  Finite  into  the  Thought,  which, 
however,  has  only  the  /ntent  of  Nothing,  of  that  which  is 
expressly  given  and  taken  as  Non-beent — a  flight  beyond 
the  Limitated,  which  flight  collects  itself  not  into  itself, 
and  knows  not  how  to  bring  back  the  negative  into  the 
positive.     This  uncompleted  Reflexion  has  both  of  the 

VOL.  r.  E  E 
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determinations  of  the  true  Infinite — tlie  antithcsl'<  of 
the  Finite  and  Infinite,  and  the  unity  of  the  Finite  and 
Infinite — perfectly  before  it,  but  brings  not  these  ttco 
thoughts  together;  the  one  l^rings  along  with  it  the 
other  inseparabl}^  but  it  (the  Eefiexion)  lets  them  only 
alternate.  The  manifestation  of  this  alternation,  the 
infinite  Progress,  always  appears  wherever  the  contra- 
diction of  the  imity  of  two  Determinations  and  of  their 
antithesis  is  persisted  in.  The  Finite  is  the  sublation  of 
itself;  it  includes  in  itself  its  negation.  Infinitude, — the 
uniti/  of  both ;  Process  is  made  out  beyond  over  the 
Finite  to  the  Infinite  as  its  Further  side, — separation  of 
both  ;  but  beyond  the  Infinite  there  is  another  Finite — 
the  beyond,  the  Infinite,  contains  the  Finite, — unity 
of  both  ;  but  this  Finite  is  also  a  negative  of  the  Infinite, 
— separation  of  both,  and  so  on.  Thus  in  the  relation 
of  causality,  cause  and  effect  are  inseparable  ;  a  cause 
which  should  have  no  effect  is  not  a  cause,  as  an  effect 
^vhich  should  have  no  cause  is  no  longer  an  effect. 
This  relation  gives  therefore  the  infinite  progress  of 
caicses  and  effects  ;  something  is  determined  as  cause, 
l)ut  it  has,  as  a  Finite  ( — and  it  is  finite  just  specially 
because  of  its  separation  from  the  effect)  itself,  a  cause, 
i.  e.  it  is  also  effect;  consequently,  the  same  thing  which 
was  determined  as  cause,  is  also  determined  as  effect — 
tmity  of  cause  and  effect; — what  is  now  determined  as 
effect  has  again  a  cause,  i.  e.  the  cause  is  to  be  separated 
from  its  effect  and  taken  as  a  different  something;  — 
this  new  cause  is  again  itself  only  an  effect — imity  of 
cause  and  effect; — it  has  another  for  its  cause — separa- 
tion of  both  determinations,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

A  more  special  form  can  be  given  the  Progressus 
in  this  way :  it  is  asserted  that  the  Finite  and  the 
Infinite  are  one  luiity ;  this  false  assertion  requires  now 
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to  be  corrected  by  the  opposite  one,  that  they  are 
directly  different  and  mutually  opposed ;  this  again  is 
to  be  corrected,  into  the  assertion  that  they  are  insepa- 
i-able,  that  the  one  determination  lies  in  the  other, 
through  the  averment  of  their  unity,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite,  it  is  no  difficult  request,  that  we  should  have  a 
consciousness  that  the  Infinite  Progress,  the  developed 
Infinite  of  Understanding,  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  the 
alternation  of  the  two  Determinations,  of  the  unity  and 
of  the  separation  of  both  moments,  and  then  again  that 
we  should  also  have  a  consciousness,  that  this  unity 
and  this  separation  are  themselves  inseparable. 

The  resolution  of  this  contradiction  is  not  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  correctness  and  of  the  equal  incor- 
I'ectness  of  the  two  statements  ; — this  were  only  another 
form  of  the  persistent  contradiction  ;  but  the  Ideality  of 
the  two,  as  in  which  they,  in  their  difference  as  mutual 
negations,  are  only  moments  ;  said  monotonous  alterna- 
tion is  factually  as  well  the  negation  of  their  unity  as 
of  their  separation.  In  it  (the  Ideality)  is  just,  as  fact- 
ually present  what  has  been  shown  above,  that  the 
Finite  passes  beyond  itself  into  the  Infinite,  but  just  so 
beyond  the  same  again  it  finds  itself  spring  up  anew, 
and  consequently  therein  it  only  goes  together  with  its 
own  self,  as  the  Infinite  similarly ;  so  that  the  same 
negation  of  the  negation  becomes  the  affirmative  result, 
which  result  demonstrates  itself  consequently  as  their 
Truth  and  Primitive.  In  this  Being  consequently  as 
the  Ideality  of  both  of  the  characters  distinguished, 
the  contradiction  is  not  abstractly  vanished,  but  resolved 
and  reconciled,  and  the  thoughts  are  not  only  complete, 
but  they  are  also  brought  together.  The  nature  of  specu- 
lative thought  shows  itself  in  this  detailed  example  in 
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its  special  form,  it  consists  alone  in  the  taking  up  of  the 
opposed-  moments  in  their  unity.  In  that  each  shows 
itself  factually  to  have  in  it  its  contrary,  and  in  the  same 
to  go  together  with  itself,  the  affirmative  truth  is  this 
unity  that  gives  movement  to  itself  within  itself,  the 
taking  together  of  both  thoughts,  their  infinity, — the  re- 
ference to  self — not  the  immediate,  but  the  infinite  one. 

The  Essence  of  Philosophy,  by  such  as  are  already  in 
sume  degree  familiarised  with  thought,  has  been  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  problem, — to  answer,  How  the 
Infinite  comes  out  of  itself,  and  into  Finitude  ?  This,  it 
is  usually  supposed,  cannot  possibly  be  made  compre- 
hcnsible.  The  Infinite,  by  the  notion  of  which  we  have 
arrived,  will  in  progress  of  the  present  development 
farther  determine  itself,  and  show  in  it,  in  all  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  forms,  what  is  here  demanded,  or  How 
it,  if  we  are  to  express  ourselves  thus,  comes  to  Fini- 
tude. At  present  we  consider  this  question  only  in  its 
immediacy,  and  in  regard  to  the  previously  considered 
sense  wliich  the  Infinite  is  wont  to  have. 

On  the  answering  of  this  question  it  is  supposed  in 
general  to  depend  whether  a  Philosophy  exist;  and  in 
that  people  give  out  that  they  will  be  content  to  let  it 
rest  on  this,  they  believe  themselves  to  possess  in  the 
question  itself,  a  sort  of  qucestio  vexata,  an  unconquer- 
able Talisman,  through  which  they  are  firmly  secin'ed 
aijninst  any  answer,  and  consequently  against  Philo- 
sophy and  the  establishment  of  Philosophy.  But  even 
in  other  objects  a  certain  education  is  presupposed,  in 
order  to  understand  how  to  put  questions,  and  stiU  more 
in  philosophical  objects  is  such  education  to  be  pre- 
supposed necessary  in  order  to  attain  a  better  answer 
tlian  that  only  the  question  is  worth  nothing.  As 
regards  such  questions,  it  is  usually  fair  to  point  out. 
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that  the  matter  does  not  depend  on  the  words,  but 
that  it  is  intelligible  from  one  or  other  of  the  phrases 
of  the  expression,  what  it  is  it  depends  on  ?  Expres- 
sions of  sensuous  Conception  (Eepresentation)  as  going 
and  coming  out,  and  the  like,  which  are  used  in  the 
question  concerned,  awake  the  suspicion,  that  it  (the 
question)  belongs  to  the  position  of  ordinary  conception, 
and  that  for  the  answer  also  there  are  expected  just  such 
sensuous  conceptions,  as  are  current  in  common  life  and 
have  the  shape  of  a  sensuous  simihtude  or  metaphor. 

When,  instead  of  the  Infinite,  Being  in  general  is 
taken,  then  the  determining  of  Being,  that  is,  a  Ne- 
gation or  Finitude  in  it,  seems  more  readily  intelli- 
gible. Being,  to  be  sure,  is  itself  the  Undetermined, 
but  it  is  not  immediately  expressed  in  it  that  it  is  the 
contrary  of  the  Determined.  Whereas  the  Infinite  has 
this  expressed  ;  it  is  tlie  iVon-Finite.  The  unity  of  the 
Finite  and  Infinite  seems  thus  immediately  excluded ; 
it  is  on  this  account  that  uncompleted  reflexion  is  at  its 
stubbornest  against  this  unity. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  and,  without  entering 
further  into  the  determination  of  the  Finite  and  Infi- 
nite, it  is  immediately  evident,  that  the  Infinite  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  the  Eefiexion  aUuded  to, 
— that  is,  as  contraposed  to  the  Finite, — has  in  it  its 
Other,  just  because  it  is  contraposed  to  it,  and  is  there- 
fore already  hmited,  and  even  finite,  the  spurious  Infi- 
nite. The  answer  to  the  question,  How  the  Infinite 
becomes  Finite,  is  consequently  this,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Infinite,  that  is  first  of  all  Infinite, 
and  which  is  afterwards  under  a  necessity  to  become 
finite,  to  go  out  into  the  Finite,  but  it  is  per  se — by 
and  for  its  own  self — already  just  as  much  finite  as 
infinite.     The  question  assumes  that  tlie  Infinite  is  on 
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cue  side  per  se,  and  that  the  Finite,  Avhich  has  gone 
ont  into  separation  fix)m  it,  or  which  may  have  come 
whencesoever  it  may,  is,  separated  firom  it,  truly  real 
— ^here  rather  it  is  to  be  said,  that  this  separation  is 
ineompreheiml>le.  Xeither  such  Finite  nor  such  Infi- 
nite has  ti-uth :  the  untrue,  however,  is  imiutelligible. 
But  it  must  just  as  much  be  said,  they  are  intelligible  : 
the  consideration  of  them,  even  as  they  are  in  Couoep- 
tion  (Bepresentatiou),  that  in  the  one  tlie  distiuctive 
nature  of  the  other  hes,  to  have  simple  insight  into 
this  their  insepai-ableness.  is  to  compreheiui  them ;  Ais 
in^eparableness  is  their  yotion.  In  the  sel/std'-ftan- 
tiality  of  said  Infinite  and  Fiuite,  agttin,  said  question 
sots  up  an  imtrue  Intent,  and  impUes  at  once  an  untrue 
reference  of  the  same.  On  this  accoimt  it  is  not  to  be 
auswei-ed,  but  ratlier  the  talse  presuppositions  it  implies 
— ^i.  e.  the  question  itselt^ — ai-e  to  be  negated.  Tlu-ougli 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  said  Infinite  and  Finite,  the 
position  is  altered,  and  this  alteration  retahates  on  the 
fii-st  question  [quasi  questioner]  the  perplexity  Avhich 
it  sought  to  indict ;  this  question  of  om-s  is  to  the 
Eefiesion  fi'om  -which  the  fii-st  question  issues,  neir,  as 
such  Eeflexion  possesses  not  the  speculative  interest 
which,  by  and  for  its  own  selt^  and  before  it  co-refei-s 
determiuations,  seeks  to  ascevtain  whetlier  these  same 
dotermiuations  are,  in  the  mtmner  in  which  tliey  are 
presupposed,  anywise  true.  So  far.  however,  as  the 
imtruth  of  said  abstract  Infinite,  and  of  the  similar 
Finite  which  is  to  remain  standing  on  its  side,  is  recog- 
nised, there  is  to  be  said  as  regards  the  exit  of  the 
Finite  out  of  the  Finite,  that  the  Infinite  goes  out  into 
the  Finite,  just  because,  in  the  mann^er  in  which  it  is 
taken  as  abstract  unity,  it  has  no  trutli,  and  no  prin- 
ciple of  subsistence  or  consLsteuce  in  it ;  and  oonvei-selv, 
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for  the  same  reason  of  its  nullity,  the  Finite  goes  in 
into  the  Infinite.  Or  rather  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the 
Infinite  is  eternally  gone  out  into  the  Finite,  that,  no 
more  than  pure  Being,  is  it  absolutely  alone  per  se, 
^vithout  having  its  Other  in  itself 

Said  question,  How  the  Infinite  goes  out  into  the 
Finite,  may  contain  the  still  further  presupposition,  that 
the  Infinite  in  itself  includes  the  Finite,  and  conse- 
quently is  Mi  itself  the  unity  of  itself  and  of  its  Other, 
so  that  the  difficulty  refers  itself  essentially  to  the 
separating,  which  as  such  is  opposed  to  the  pre- 
supposed unity  of  both.  In  this  presupposition,  the 
antithesis  which  is  held  fast,  has  only  another  form ; 
the  unity  and  the  distinction  are  separated  and  isolated 
I'rom  each  other.  Said  unity,  however,  being  taken 
not  as  the  abstract  indeterminate  unity,  but  as  the 
determinate  unity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite,  as  it  already 
is  in  said  presupposition,  the  distinction  also  of  both  is 
already  present  in  it, — a  distinction  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  not  a  letting-loose  of  these  into  separated  self- 
dependency,  but  retahis  them  in  the  unity  as  idl'ell. 
This  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite  and  their  distinc- 
tion are  the  same  inseparabilli  as  Finitude  and  Infinitude 
themselves. 

Remake  2. 

The  Position,  that  the  Finite  is  idi^'ell,  constitutes 
Idealism.  The  Idealism  of  Philosophy  consists  in 
nothing  else  than  in  recognising  the  Finite  as  not  a 
veritable  Beent.  All  Philosophy  is  essentially  Ideahsm, 
or  at  least  possesses  it  as  its  Principle,  and  the  question 
is  only  how  far  has  it  carried  out  this  Principle  ?  Phi- 
losophy is  this  as  mucli  as  Eeligion  ;  for  religion  just  as 
little  recognises  the  Finite  as  a  veritable  Beiny,  as  an 
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Ultimate,  Absolute,  or  as  a  Non-posititious,  Uncreated, 
Eternal.  The  contrast  of  idealistic  and  realistic  Philo- 
sophy is  therefore  without  import.  A  Philosophy 
which  should  ascribe  to  the  finite  There-being  as  such, 
genuine,  ultimate,  absolute  Being,  would  not  deserve 
the  name  of  Philosophy  ;  the  Principles  of  the  Ancient 
or  of  the  Modern  Philosophies,  Water,  or  Matter,  or 
Atoms,  are  Thoughts,  Universals,  Ideells,  not  Things,  as 
they  directly  find  themselves  before  us,  i.  e.  in  sensuous 
singleness ;  even  Water  as  maintained  by  Thales  is  not 
such  tiling,  for,  though  certainly  empi^cal  water  is 
meant,  it  is  also  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  the  Tn- 
itself  or  Essence  of  all  the  other  Things ;  and  these  are 
iiot  self-substantial  entities,  grounded  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  expressed  out  of  another,  or  Expressions 
of  another  (the  Water),  i.  e.  they  are  ideell.  The  Piin- 
ciple,  the  Universal,  being  named  the  Ideell, — (as  still 
vwre  the  Notion,  the  Idea,  the  Spirit,  are  to  be  named 
Ideell),  and  then  again  single  sensuous  Things  being  to 
be  conceived  as  ideell — or  as  sublated  in  the  Principle, 
in  the  Notion,  or  more  truly  in  the  Spirit, — attention 
may  be  directed,  in  passing,  to  the  same  double  side, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  InfinitQ  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
at  one  time,  the  Ideell  is  the  concrete,  the  veritably 
Beent,  but  at  another  time  again,  just  as  much  its 
moments  are  what  is  ideell,  namely  what  is  sublated  in 
it, — in  effect,  there  is  only  the  One  concrete  Whole, 
from  which  the  Moments  are  inseparable. 

By  the  Ideell  is  especially  meant,  as  commonly  opined, 
the  form  of  Conception  (Eepresentation) ;  and  what  is 
in  my  conception  in  general,  or  Avhat  is  in  the  Notion, 
the  Idea,  in  the  Imagination,  &c.  is  called  Ideell,  so 
that  Ideell  applies  even  to  Fancies  —  conceptions, 
which  arc  not  only  diverse  from  the  Eeal,  but  are  to  be 
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supposed  essentially  not  real.  In  effect  the  Spirit  is 
the  Idealist  proper ;  in  it,  as  it  is  when  feeling,  con- 
ceiving, still  more  when  thinking  and  comprehending, 
the  /ntent  or  object  is  not  as  the  so-called  real  There- 
being  ;  in  the  singleness  of  the  Ego,  such  external  Being 
is  only  sublated — it  is  for  me,  it  is  ideell  in  me.  This 
subjective  Ideahsm,  be  it  the  unwitting  Ideahsm  of 
Consciousness  in  general,  or  be  it  consciously  enun- 
ciated and  upheld  as  Principle,  regards  only  the  con- 
ceptive  Form  according  to  which  an  /ntent  (an  object) 
is  Mine  ;  this  Form  is  upheld  in  systematic  subjective 
Ideahsm,  as  the  only  true  one,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Form  of  Objectivity  or  Eeality,  or  of  the  ex- 
ternal There-heing  of  the  /ntent.  Such  an  Idealism  is 
formell,  inasmuch  as  in  its  attention  to  the  form  it 
neglects  the  matter  of  Conception  or  Thought,  whicli 
matter  or  Zntent — Avhether  conceived  or  thought — may 
with  all  this  remain  quite  in  its  Finitude.  With  such 
Idealism,  there  is  nothing  lost,  as  well  because  the 
reality  of  such  finite  matter — There-being  and  its  finite 
complement — is  retained,  as  because  (inasmuch  as  it 
is  abstracted  from)  said  matter  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
no  consequence  in  itself;  and  again  there  is  nothing 
won  with  it,  just  because  there  is  nothing  lost,  for 
the  Ego,  the  Conception,  the  Spirit,  remains  filled  with 
the  same  Finite  matter.  The  antithesis  of  the  form 
of  subjectivity  and  objectivity  is  certainly  one  of  the 
Finities ;  but  the  matter,  how  it  appears  in  sensation, 
perception,  or  even  in  the  more  abstract  element  of 
conception  (representation),  of  thought  itself,  contains 
Finities  in  abundance,  which  (Finities),  by  exclusion 
of  the  single  form  of  Finitude  alluded  to,  that  of  sub- 
jective and  objective,  are  not  yet  by  any  means  got  rid 
of,  and  have  still  less  disappeared  of  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
BEING-FOK-SELF. 

I>f  Being-for-self  qualitative  Being  is  completed  ;  it  is 
infinite  Being.  The  Being  of  the  beginning  is  deter- 
mination-less. There-being  is  sublated  (negated),  but 
only  immediately  sublated  (negated)  Being ;  it  thus,  in 
the  first  case,  contains  only  the  first,  just  immediate 
negation ;  Being  is  indeed  equally  retained,  and  in 
There-being  both  are  united  in  simple  unity ;  but  just 
on  that  account  they  are  in  themselves  mutually  un- 
equal ;  their  unity  is  not  yet  in  position.  There-being 
is,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  Difference,  of  Dualism,  the 
field  of  Finitude.  The  determinateness  is  Determinate- 
ncss  as  such — a  relative,  not  absolute  determinedness. 
In  Being-for-self,  the  difference  between  Being  and 
Determinateness  or  negation  is  posited  and  equated ; 
Quality,  Otherwise-ness,  Limit,  as  also  Eeality,  Being- 
in-itself,  To-be-to,  &c.,  are  the  imperfect  infigurations 
of  the  negation  into  Being,  So  that  in  them  the  dif- 
ference of  both  is  still  taken  for  granted.  In  that  in 
Finitude,  nevertheless,  the  negation  has  gone  over 
into  Infinitude,  into  the  posited  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion, it  (the  negation)  is  simple  reference  to  self,  and, 
therefore,  in  itself  the  equation  with  Being,  absolute- 
determinate  Being. 

Being-for-self,  in,  firstly,  immediate  Bemg-for-self-ity, 
One. 

Secondly,  the  One  goes  over  into  the  plurality 
(many)  of  Ones, — Repulsion  ;  which  otherwise-ness  of 
the  One  resolves-  itself  in  the  Ideahty  of  the  same. 
Attraction. 
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Thirdly,  the  reciprocal  determination  of  Eepulsion 
and  Attraction,  in  wliich  they  sink  together  (collapse) 
into  equilibrium,  passes  over  (and  so  also  Quality,  which 
in  Being-for-self  reached  its  point)  into  Quantity. 

A. 

BEIXG-FOE-SELF   AS   SUCH. 

The  total  notion  of  Being-for-self  has  yielded  itself. 
It  is  only  now  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  coiicejytion 
corresponds  to  the  iiotion, — the  conception  which  we 
attach  to  the  expression,  Being-for-self, — in  order  to 
be  authorised  to  use  said  expression  for  said  notion. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  woidd  seem  ;  we  say  that  something 
is  for  itself,  so  far  as  it  negates  otherwiseness,  its 
reference  to  and  communion  with  other,  so  far  as  it 
has  repelled  these,  or  abstracted  from  them.  The 
other  is  in  it  only  as  sublated,  as  its  moment ;  Being- 
for-self  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  so  gone  beyond  the 
Limitation,  its  otherwiseness,  that,  as  this  negation,  it  is 
the  infinite  return  into  itself.  Consciousness  contains 
as  such  in  itself  the  determination  of  Being-for-self,  in 
that  it  represents  to  itself  an  object  which  it  feels, 
perceives,  &c.,  that  is,  in  that  it  has  within  it  the  mtent 
of  this  object,  which  intent  is  thus  in  the  manner  of  an 
Ideell ;  consciousness  is,  in  its  very  perception,  m  general 
in  its  involution  with  its  negative,  with  its  other,  hy  its 
own  self.  Being-for-self  is  the  polemical  negative  atti- 
tude towards  the  limiting  Other,  and  through  this 
negation  of  it,  it  is  a  Being  reflected  within  itself, 
although    beside   this   return    of  consciousness  *    into 

*   Consciousness  is    instead   of  Being-for-self   here  —  a    grammatical 
confusion  of  no  moment. 
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itself  and  the  ideality  of  the  object,  tlie  reality  of  thi;? 
latter  is  also  preserved  in  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
known  as  an  external  There-being.  Consciousness  is 
thus  appearant,  or  it  is  the  Dualism  on  one  side  to 
know  of  an  object  outer  and  other  to  it,  and  on  the 
other  side  to  be  for  itself,  to  have  the  object  ideell  in 
it — to  be  not  only  by  such  other,  but  in  it  also  by  its 
own  self  ASV//"-eousciousness,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
I?eing-for-self  as  completed  and  set ;  the  side  of  rei'er- 
cnce  to  another,  an  outer  object,  is  eliminated.  Self- 
consciousness  is  thus  the  nearest  example  of  the  pre- 
sence of  infinitude, — of  an  infinitude  abstract,  indeed, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  is  of  a  quite 
other  concrete  nature  than  Being-for-self  in  general, 
the  infinitude  of  which  latter  has  still  only  a  quile 
qualitative  determinateness. 


a.  There-beinr/  (dkI  Being-fov-seJf. 

Beuig-for-self,  as  already  intimated,  is  Infinitude  sunk 
together  into  simple  Being  ;  it  is  There-being,  so  far  as 
the  ucij-ative  nature  of  infinitude,  which  is  the  nei>ation 
of  the  negation,  in  the  now,  once  for  all,  explicit  form  oi" 
tjie  inniiediaci/  of  Being,  is  only  as  negation  in  general, 
as  simple  qualitative  determinateness.  Being,  in  a  deter- 
minateness such  that  it  is  There-being,  is,  howc\er, 
directly  also  diverse  from  Being-for-self,  Avliich  is  only 
Being-for-self  so  far  as  its  determinateness  is  said 
infinite  one ;  still  There-being  is,  at  the  same  time, 
moment  of  the  Being-for-self ;  for  this  latter  contains 
certainly  also  Being  that  has  been  subjected  to  nega- 
tion. Thus  the  determinateness,  whit'h  in  There-being 
as  such  is  another,  and  Being-for-otlier,  is  bent  back 
into  the  infinite   imity  of   the   Being-for-self,    and  in 
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Eeing-Ibr-Bclf  the   moment  of  There-being  is  present 
as — Being-for-One  (or  just  Being-for-a). 


b.  Being-for-One. 

This  moment  expresses  how  the  Finite  is  in  its 
unity  with  the  Infinite,  or  is  as  Ideell.  The  Being-for- 
self  has  not  negation  in  it  as  a  determinateness  or 
Hmit,  and  not  therefore  as  reference  to  a  There-being 
otlier  from  it.  Though  tliis  moment  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Being-for-One,  there  is  still  not  yet  anything 
present  for  which  it  were, — the  One  not,  whose  moment 
it  were.  In  effect  such  is  not  yet  fixed  in  Being-for- 
self ;  that  for  which  Something  ( — and  there  is  liere  no 
Something — )  were,  what  the  other  side  in  general 
should  be,  is  in  like  manner  moment,  just  only  Being- 
for-One,  not  yet  One.  There  is  thus  as  yet  an  indis- 
tinguishableness  of  the  two  sides,  which  two  sides  may 
fiit  before  the  mind  in  the  Beina;-for-One ;  there  is 
only  a  Being-for-Other,  and  because  it  is  only  a  Being- 
for-Other,  this  Being-for-Other  is  also  only  Being-for- 
One  ;  there  is  only  the  one  ideality — of  that /or  which 
or  in  which  there  should  be  a  determination  as  mo- 
ment— and  of  that  ichich  should  be  moment  in  it. 
Tiuis  Being-for-one  and  Being-for-self  form  no  verit- 
able determinatenesses  counter  each  other.  So  far  as 
the  difference  is  assuined  for  a  moment  and  a  Beiug- 
for-self-ity  is  spoken  of  here,  this  latter  is  the  Being- 
for-self-ity  as  sublatedness  of  the  Otherwiseness,  and  this 
(Being-for-self-ity)  again  refers  itself  to  itself  as  to  the 
sublated  other,  and  is  therefore  for-One ;  it  refers 
itself  in  its  other  only  to  itself.  The  Ideell  is  necessarily 
for-One,  but  it  is  not  for  another ;  the  One,  for  which 
it  is,   is  only   itself.  • —  Ego,   therefore,    the    Spirit  in 
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genera],  or  God,  are  Ideells,  because  they  are  infinite  ; 
but  they  are  not  ideell,  as  beents-for-self,  diverse  from 
that  that  is  for- One.  For  so  they  were  only  imme- 
diate, or,  nearer.  There-being  and  Being-for-other ;  for 
that  which  were  for  them,  were  not  themselves  but 
another,  if  the  moment  of  being  for-One  attached  not 
to  tliem.  God  is  therefore  for  himself^  so  far  as  he  is 
himself  that  that  is,  for  him. 

Being-for-Self  and  Being-for-One  are  therefore  not 
diflerent  imports  of  Ideality,  but  are  essential,  insepar- 
able moments  of  it. 

Remark. 

The  Expression   Was  fur  eines  ? 

The  apparently,  at  first  sight,  singular  expression  of 
om^  language  for  the  question  of  quality,  trhat  for  a 
till  III  I  (was  fur  ein  Ding)  something  is,  gives  promin- 
ence, in  its  reflexion-into-self,  to  the  moment  considered 
here.  This  expression  is  in  its  origin  ideahstic,  seeing 
that  it  asks  not,  what  this  thing  A  is  for  another  thing 
]],  not  what  this  man  is  for  another  man  ; — but  what 
tins  is  for  a  thing,  for  a  man  ?  so  that  this  Being-for- 
Oue  has,  at  the  same  time,  come  back  into  this  thing 
itself,  into  this  man  himself,  and  that  which  is  and  that 
for  ichich  it  is,  is  one  and  the  same  thing, — an  Iden- 
tity, such  as  Ideality  must  also  be  considered  to  be. 

Ideality  attaches  in  the  first  instance  to  the  sublated 
determinations,  as  diverse  from  that  in  which  they  are 
siiljlated,  which  again  may  be  taken  as  the  Eeal.  In 
this  way,  however,  the  Ideell  is  again  one  of  the  mo- 
ments and  the  Eeal  the  other ;  but  Ideality  is  this,  that 
botli  determinations  are  equally  only  for-One,  and  pass 
valid  on\j  for-One,  which  One  ideality  is  just  thus  un- 
distinguislied   Eealit}'.      In  this   sense.    Self-conscious- 
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ness,  the  Spirit,  God,  is  the  Ideell,  as  infinite  reference 
purely  to  self, — Ego  is  for  Ego,  both  are  the  same 
thing  ;  Ego  is  twice  named,  but  of  such  a  two,  each  is 
only  for-One,  ideell ;  the  Spirit  is  only  for  the  Spirit, 
God  only  for  God,  and  only  this  unity  is  God,  God  as 
Spirit.  Self- consciousness,  however,  as  consciousness 
passes  into  the  difference  of  itself  and  of  another,  or  of 
its  ideality  in  which  it  is  perceptive,  and  of  its  reality 
in  that  its  perception  has  a  determinate  intent  (object), 
which  intent  has  still  the  side  to  be  known  as  the  un- 
resolved negative,  as  There-being.  Nevertheless,  to 
call  Thought,  Spirit,  God,  only  an  Ideell,  presupposes 
the  position  on  which  finite  There-being  passes  for 
the  Eeal,  and  the  Ideell  or  the  Being-for-One  has  only 
a  one -sided  sense. 

In  assigning  the  principle  of  Idealism,  in  a  pre- 
ceding Eemark,  it  was  said  that  the  decisive  question 
in  the  case  of  any  philosophy  was,  how  far  has  this 
principle  been  carried  out  in  it  ?  As  regards  the 
mode  of  carrying  this  out,  a  further  remark  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  category  by  which  we  stand. 
On  this  point  the  question  is,  —  whether,  beside  the 
Beino'-for-self,  Finite  existence  is  not  still  left  inde- 
pendently  standing, — moreover,  again,  whether  there 
be  already  set  in  the  Infinite  itself  the  moment  for- 
One,  a  bearing  of  the  Ideell  to  its  own  self  as  Ideell. 
Thus  the  Eleatic  Being,  or  the  Spinozistic  Substance, 
is  only  the  abstract  negation  of  all  determinateness, 
without  ideality  being  set  in  it  itself  ; — with  Spinoza,  as 
Avill  be  considered  again  further  on,  infinitude  is  only 
the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  thing,  and  thus  only  un- 
moved unity  ;  his  substance,  therefore,  comes  not  even 
to  the  determination  of  Being-for-self,  much  less  to 
to  that  of  subject  or  of  Spirit.     The  Idealism  of  the 
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pure  and  lofty  Malebranche  is  in  itself  more  explicit ; 
it  contains  the  following  ground-thoughts  :  —  As  God 
comprehends  within  himself  all  the  eternal  verities,  the 
Ideas,  and  Perfections  of  all  things,  in  such  wise  that 
they  are  only  his,  we  for  our  part  see  them  only  in 
him ;  God  awakes  in  us  our  sensations  of  objects 
through  an  action  which  has  nothing  sensuous  in  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  infigure  (conceit)  to  our- 
selves that  we  obtain  not  only  the  Idea  of  the  object, 
which  Idea  represents  its  Essentity,  but  the  sensation 
also  of  its  There-being  ('  De  la  Eecherche  de  la  Verite, 
Eclairc.  sur  la  Nature  des  Idees,'  etc.)  As  then  the 
eternal  Verities  and  Ideas  (Essentities)  of  Things  are 
in  God,  so  also  is  their  sensuous  outer  There-being  in 
God,  ideel,  and  not  an  actual  There-being  ;  though  oui- 
objects,  they  are  only  for-One.  This  moment  of  ex- 
plicit and  concrete  Idealism,  which  is  wanting  in  Spi- 
nozism,  is  present  here,  inasmuch  as  the  absolute 
ideality  is  determined  as  knowing.  However  deep 
and  pure  this  Idealism  is,  nevertheless  the  above  re- 
lations partly  contain  much  that  is  indeterminate  for 
thought,  while,  again,  their  intent  (the  matter  they 
concern)  is  partly  quite  immediately  concrete  (Sin, 
Eedemption,  &c.,  appear  hi  them  just  directly  so)  ;  the 
logical  character  of  infinitude,  which  should  of  necessity 
be  its  basal  element,  is  not  completed  for  itself,,  and 
so  this  lofty  and  filled  Ideahsm,  though  certainly  the 
product  of  a  pure  speculative  spirit,  is  not  yet  that  of 
a  pure  speculative,  or  veritably  foundation-seeing  and 
seeking,  Thought. 

The  Leibnitzian  Idealism  lies  more  within  the  limit 
of  the  abstract  notion.  The  Leibnitzian  ideating  Es- 
sentity, the  Monad,  is  essentially  an  Ideell.  Ideation 
is  a  Being-for-self  in  which  the  deterniinatenesses  are 
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not  limits,  and  consequently  not  a  There-being,  but 
only  moments.  Ideation  is  also,  indeed,  a  more  con- 
crete determination  [  Vorslellen  comprehends  in  it  Per- 
ception, &c.],  but  has  here  no  wider  meaning  tlian 
that  of  Ideality  ;  for  with  Leibnitz  even  what  is  with- 
out any  consciousness  is  a  Concipient,  a  Percipient. 
In  this  system,  then,  otherwise-ness  is  eliminated ; 
spkit  and  body,  or  the  monads  in  general,  are  not 
Others  for  one  another,  they  limit  not  each  other, 
and  have  no  influence  on  one  another  ;  all  relations 
in  general  fall  away,  under  which  might  lie  a  There- 
being  as  ground  and  source.  The  manifold  is  only 
an  ideell  and  inner  one,  the  monad  m  it  remains 
referred  only  to  its  own  self,  the  changes  develop 
themselves  within  it,  and  are  no  references  of  it  to 
others.  What  on  the  real  side  is  taken  as  there- 
beent  reference  of  the  monads  to  one  another,  is  an 
independent  only  simultaneoiis  Becoming,  shut  in  to 
the  Being-for-self  of  each  of  them.  That  there  is  a 
plurality  of  monads,  that  consequently  they  are  also 
determined  as  others,  nowise  affects  the  monads  them- 
selves ;  this  is  the  reflexion  of  a  Third  (party)  that 
falls  outside  of  them ;  they  are  not  in  themselves  otliers 
to  one  another  ;  the  Being-for-self  is  kept  pure,  with- 
out the  side-by-side-there  of  a  There-being.  But  just 
here  lies  the  uncompletedness  of  this  system.  The 
Monads  are  such  Concipients  only  m  themselves  (an 
sich),  or  in  God,  as  the  Monad  of  Monads,  or  just  in 
the  System.  Otherwiseness  is  still  present ;  let  it  fall 
into  what  it  hkes,  into  the  ideation  itself,  or  however 
the  Third  be  characterised,  which  considers  them  as 
others,  as  a  plurality.  .The  plurahty  of  their  There- 
being  is  only  excluded,  and  that  only  for  the  moment, 
the  monads  are  only  set  by  abstraction  as  such  that 
VOL.  I.  r  F 
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they  are  Non-Others.  If  it  is  a  Tliird  party  that 
sets  their  Otherness,  it  is  also  a  Third  party  that 
withdraws  the  sanie  ;  this  whole  movement,  indeed, 
which  makes  them  ideel  falls  on  the  outside  of  them. 
Should  one  remind  us  that  this  movement  of  thought 
falls  nevertheless  itself  only  within  an  ideating  monad, 
one  must  be  reminded  as  well  that  the  very  mtent  of 
such  thought  is  within  its  own  self  external  to  itself. 
Transition  is  made  from  the  unity  of  the  absolute  ideahty 
(the  monad  of  monads)  immediately,  without  under- 
standing how( — through  the  figurate  conception  of 
creation)  to  the  categ(^ry  of  the  abstract  (reference- 
less)  plurality  of  a  There-being,  and  from  this  equally 
abstractly  back  again  to  the  same  unity.  The  Ideality, 
the  ideation  in  general,  remains  something  formell, 
as  much  so,  even  when  elevated  into  or  as  conscious- 
ness. As  in  the  already  adduced  fancy  of  Leibnitz 
about  tlie  magnetic  needle,  if  it  had  consciousness,  con- 
sidering its  direction  to  the  north  as  a  determination  of 
its  own  free  will,  consciousness  is  only  thought  as  one- 
sided form,  which  is  indiiferent  to  its  determination 
and  /yitent,  so  the  ideality  of  the  monads  is  a  form  that 
remains  external  to  the  plurality.  Ideality  is  to  be 
immanent  to  them,  their  nature  is  to  be  ideation ; 
but  their  relation  is  on  one  side  their  harmony,  which 
falls  not  into  their  There-being  [their  existence  as  an 
outward  world  of  sense],  this  harmony  is  therefore 
Pre-established ;  on  the  other  side,  this  their  There- 
being  is  not  conceived  as  Being-for-other,  nor  further 
as  Ideality,  but  is  determined  only  as  abstract  plurality ; 
the  ideality  of  the  plurality,  and  the  further  determina- 
tion of  the  units  into  harmony,  is  not  immanent  and 
proper  to  this  plurality  itself. 

Oilier   Idealism,  as,  for  example,  tlie  Kantian  and 
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Fichtian,  gets  not  further  than  the  To-be-to  (Sollen)  or 
the  infinite  progress,  and  remains  in  the  DuaUsm  of 
There-being  and  Being-for-self  In  these  systems  the 
Tliing-in-itself,  or  the  infinite  appulse,  enters  immedi- 
ately indeed  into  the  Ego,  and  becomes  only  a  for -it; 
but  still  departure  is  thus  made  from  a  free  other- 
wise-ness,  which  perpetually  abides  as  a  negative  Being- 
in-itself.  The  Ego,  therefore,  may  be  characterised  as 
the  Ideell,  as  Beeut-for-self,  as  infinite  reference  to  self ; 
but  the  Being-for-One  is  not  completed  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  said  ultra  or  ulterius  of  a  Thing-m-itself,  or 
of  said  direction  (in  the  appulse)  toivards  an  ultra. 


c.    One. 

Being-for-self  is  the  simple  unity  of  itself  and  of  its 
moment,  the  Being-for-One.  There  is  only  one  deter- 
mination present,  the  reference-to-itself  of  the  suhlation. 
The  moments  of  Being-for-self  have  collapsed  into 
indistinguishableness,  which  is  immediacy  or  Being, 
but  an  immediacy  which  founds  itself  on  the  negating 
which  is  set  or  posited  as  its  determination.  The 
Being-for-self  is  thus  Being-for-self-?')!?/;  and  in  that  in 
this  immediacy  its  inner  import  disappears,  it  is  the 
quite  abstract  limit  of  itself, — One,  or  the  One. 

We  may  remark  beforehand  on  the  difficulty  which 
lies  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  development  of 
the  One,  and  on  the  reason  of  it.  The  moments  which 
constitute  the  notion  of  the  One  as  Being-for-self  go 
asunder  in  it ;  they  are,  1,  Negation  in  general ;  2, 
two  negations ;  3,  and  so  of  a  Two  that  are  the  same 
thing ;  4,  that  are  directly  opposed ;  5,  reference  to 
self,  identity  as  such  ;  6,  negative  reference  and  yet  to 
self.     These  moments  go  asunder  here  by  this,    that 
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the  form  of  Immediacy,  of  Being,  comes  in  in  the  case 
of  Beiug-for-self  as  Being-for-self-ity  ;  through  this  im- 
mediacy, each  moment  becomes  set  as  a  special  beent 
determination  ;  and  nevertheless  they  are  equally  in- 
separable.  Of  each  determination  thus  its  contrary 
must  be  equally  said ;  it  is  this  contradiction  which, 
by  tlie  absti-act  tality  of  the  moments,  constitutes  the 
difficulty. 

B. 

ONE   AND    MANY. 

The  One  is  the  simple  reference  of  Being-for-self  to 
itself,  in  which  reference  its  moments  have  collapsed 
into  themselves,  in  which  therefore  it  has  the  form  of 
immediacii,  '^^^^^  ^^^  moments  therefore  are  now  There- 
beents. 

As  reference  of  the  negative  to  itself  the  One  is  a 
Determining, — and  as  reference  to  itself  it  is  infinite 
>SV//-determining.  But  because  of  the  immediacy  now 
again  present,  these  differences  are  no  longer  only  as 
moments  of  one  and  the  same  self-determination,  but 
they  are  set  at  the  same  time  as  hee'nt.  The  Idecdity 
of  the  Being-for-self  as  Totality  thus  strikes  round, 
firstly,  into  Reality,  and  that,  too,  into  the  most  fixed 
and  abstract,  as  One.  Being-for-self  is  i)i  the  One  the 
set  unity  of  Being  and  TJiei'e-being,  as  the  absolute 
union  of  the  refei'cnce  to  other  and  of  the  reference  to 
self ;  but  now  there  enters  also  the  determinateness  of 
Being  counter  the  determination  of  the  infinite  negation, 
counter  the  Self-determination,  so  that,  what  One  is 
in  itself,  it  is  now  only  in  it,  and  consequently  the 
negative  is  another  as  distinguished  from  it.  WJiat 
shows  itself  as  there  before  it  distinct  from  it,  is  its 
own  ^//-determining  ;  its  unity  with  itself  tlnis  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  itself  has  sunk  into  Reference,  and  as 
negative  unity  is  negation  of  itself  as  of  another^  exclu- 
sion of  the  One  as  of  another  from  itself,  the  One. 


a.  Tlte  One  in  its  oivn  self. 

In  its  own  self  is  the  One  on  the  whole ;  this  its  Being 
is  no  There-being,  no  determinateness  as  reference  to 
other,  not  talification ;  it  is  this,  that  it  has  negated 
this  circle  of  categories.  The  One  is  consequently  in- 
capable of  any  Becoming-Otherwise  ;  it  is  un-otherab\e, 
unalterable. 

It  is  undetermined,  no  longer  so,  however,  as  Being 
is  so ;  its  indeterminateness  is  the  Determinateness 
which  reference  to  itself  is,  an  absolute  Determined- 
being,  or  absolute  Determinedness ;  set  {settled)  Being- 
Avithin-self  As  from  its  notion  self-to-self-referent  nega- 
tion it  has  the  difference  within  it, — a  direction  from 
itself  away  out  to  other,  which  direction,  however,  is 
immediately  turned  round,  because  from  the  moment 
of  >Se//-determining  there  is  no  other  to  which  to  go, 
and  so  has  gone  back  into  itself 

In  this  simple  immechation,  the  mediation  of  There- 
being  and  Ideality  even  has  disappeared,  and  so  con- 
sequently also  all  diversity  and  multipHcity.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  (within  it) ;  this  nothing,  the  abstraction 
of  the  reference  to  self,  is  here  distinguished  from  the 
Being-within-self  itself,  it  is  a  set  issue  (an  eximplica- 
tuin),  because  this  Being-within-self  is  no  longer  the 
Simple  (unit)  of  the  Something,  but  has  the  determina- 
tion, that,  as  mediation,  it  is  concrete  ;  as  abstract,  how- 
ever, it  is  indeed  identical  with  One,  but  diverse  from 
its  determination  (qualification).  This  nothing  so- 
determined  and  as  in  a  One  {in  One  or  just  in  a)  is  the 
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notMng  as  vacuum,  as  void.     The  void  is  thus  the 
Quality  of  the  One  in  its  immediacy. 

b.  The  One  and  the  Void. 

The  One  is  the  Void  as  the  abstract  reference  of  the 
negation  to  itself.  But  from  the  simple  immediacy, 
the  affirmative  Being  of  the  One  which  is  still  present, 
the  void  as  the  Nothing  is  directly  different,  and  in 
that  they  stand  in  one  reference,  of  the  One  itself 
namely,  their  difference  is  express  or  explicit ;  but 
different  from  what  is  Beent  {the  Beent),  the  nothing 
as  void  is  out  of  (outside  of)  the  beent  One. 

The  Being-for-self,  in  that  in  this  manner  it  deter- 
mines itself  as  the  One  and  the  Void,  has  again  reached 
a  state  of  There-being.  The  One  and  the  Empty  have, 
as  their  common  simple  basis,  the  negative  reference  to 
self.  The  moments  of  the  Being-for-self  come  out  of 
this  unity,  become  mutually  external ;  in  that  the 
quality  of  Being  comes  in  through  the  simple  unity 
of  the  moments,  it  (this  quality  of  Being)  sets  itself  to 
one  side,  and  so  down  to  There-being,  and  therein  its 
other  quality,  the  negation  in  general,  places  itself 
opposite,  similarly  as  There-being  of  the  Nothing,  as 
the  Void. 

Eemaek. 

The  One  in  this  form  of  There-being  is  the  stage  of 
the  category,  which  with  the  Ancients  presented  itself 
as  the  Atomistic  principle,  according  to  which  the 
Essentity  of  Things  is,  ■  the  Atom  and  the  Void  {to 
cLto^kov  or  TO.  aro^a  xal  to  xsvov).  Abstraction,  ad- 
vanced to  this  form,  has  acquired  a  greater  determinate- 
ness  than  the  Being  of  Parmenides,  and  the  Becoming 
of  Heraclitus.     However  high  it  places  itself  in   that 
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it  makes  this  simple  determinateness  of  the  One  and 
the  Void  the  principle  of  all  things,  reduces  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  world  to  this  simple  antithesis,  and 
makes  bold  out  of  this  latter  to  know  the  former,  no 
less  easy  is  it  for  crude  figurate  conception  to  set  up 
for  itself,  in  its  Eeflection,  here  Atoms  and  there,  just 
alongside,  an  Empty.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  atomistic  principle  has  at  all  times  maintained 
itself;  the  equally  trivial  and  external  relation  of  Com- 
position, that  requires  to  be  added  in  order  to  attain 
the  semblance  of  a  Concrete  and  of  a  variety,  is  equally 
popular  with  the  atoms  themselves  and  the  void.  The 
One  and  the  Void  is  Being-for-self,  the  highest  qualita- 
tive Bemg-within-self,  faUen  into  complete  externality  ; 
the  immediacy  or  the  being  of  the  One,  because  it  is 
the  negation  of  all  otherwiseness,  is  set  as  no  longer 
determinable  and  alterable  ;  in  view  of  its  absolute 
reserve  and  repulsiveness,  therefore,  all  determination, 
variety,  connexion,  remains  for  it  but  a  directly  ex- 
ternal reference. 

The  atomistic  principle,  nevertheless,  remained  not 
in  this  externality  with  its  first  thinkers,  but  besides 
its  abstraction  it  had  also  a  speculative  burden  in  this, 
that  the  vacuum  was  recognised  as  the  source  of  motion  ; 
whicli  is  quite  another  relation  of  the  atom  and  the 
void  than  the  mere  side  by  side  of  these,  and  tlieir  in- 
difference mutually.  That  the  Empty  is  the  source  of 
movement,  has  not  the  unimportant  sense  that  some- 
thing can  only  move  itself  in  an  Empty  and  not  in  a 
Space  already  filled,  as  in  this  latter  there  would  be 
found  no  more  place  ;  in  which  sense  the  Empty  would 
be  only  the  presupposition  or  condition,  not  the  ground 
(ratio)  of  motion  ;  just  as  here  also  movement  itself  is 
presupposed  as  already  existent,  and  the  Essential,  a 
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Ground  of  it,  is  forgotten.  Tlie  view,  that  tlie  Empty 
is  tl:e  Ground  of  Motion,  contains  tlie  deeper  thought 
that  in  tlie  negative  generally  there  lies  the  Ground 
of  tlie  Becoming,  of  the  unrest  of  Self-movement;  in 
which  sense,  however,  the  negative  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  veritable  negativity  of  the  Infinite.  The  Empty  is 
Ground  of  Movement  only  as  the  negative  reference  of 
the  One  to  its  negative,  to  the  One,  i.  e.  to  its  own  self, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  set  as  a  There-beent. 

In  other  respects,  however,  further  determinations  of 
the  Ancients  respecting  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
atoms,  the  direction  of  their  movement,  are  arbitrary 
and  external  enough,  and  stand  withal  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  fundamental  determination  of  the  Atom. 
With  the  Atom,  the  principle  of  the  highest  externahty, 
and  consequently  also  of  the  highest  notionlessness, 
Physic  suffers  in  its  molecules,  its  particles,  as  also  that 
Political  Science  which  starts  from  the  single  will'  of 
the  Individuals. 

c.  Many  Ones. 

REPULSION. 

The  One  and  the  Void  constitutes  Beincr-for-self  in 
its  nearest  or  first  There-being.  Each  of  these  moments 
has  negation  for  its  determination,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  set  as  a  There-being.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
One  and  the  Void  is  the  reference  of  the  negation  to 
the  negation  as  of  another  to  its  other  ;  the  One  is  the 
negation  in  the  form  of  Being,  the  Empty  the  negation 
in  the  form  of  Non-being.  But  the  One  is  essentially 
only  rei'ercnce  to  itself  as  referent  negation,  i.e.,  is  itself 
what  the  Empty  out  of  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Both, 
liowever,  are  also  set  as  an  affirmative  There-heinq,  the 
one  as  the  Being-for-scif  as  such,  the  other  as  indeter- 
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minate  Tliere-being  generally,  and  each  as  referent  to 
the  other  as  to  another  There-bebuj.  The  Bemg-for- 
self  of  the  One  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  the  Ideality 
of  the  There-being  and  of  the  Other  ;  it  refers  itself 
not  as  to  another,  but  only  to  itself.  But  in  that  the 
Being-for-self  is  fixed  as  One  (an  a),  as  a  Beent  for 
self,  as  immediately  existent,  its  negative  reference  to 
self  is  at  the  same  time  reference  to  a  Beent ;  and  as 
this  reference  is  at  the  same  time  negative,  that,  to 
which  it  refers  itself,  remains  determined  as  a  There- 
heing  and  another ;  as  essentially  reference  to  its  oivn 
self,  the  otlier  is  not  the  indeterminate  negation  as  a 
Void,  but  is  similarly  One.  The  One  is  thus  a  Be- 
conmig  of  (rather  to)  a  plurality  of  Ones. 

Properly,  however,  this  is  not  quite  a  Becoming  ;  for 
Becoming  is  a  going  over  from  Being  into  Nothing ; 
One,  here  on  the  contrary,  becomes  only  One.  One, 
as  referred,  implies  the  negative  as  reference,  has  the 
negative  therefore  itself  in  it.  Instead  of  Becoming, 
there  is  therefore,  firstly,  present  the  proper  immanent 
reference  of  the  One  ;  and,  secondly,  so  far  as  this 
reference  is  negative  and  the  One  at  the  same  time 
beent,  it  is  itself  that  the  one  drives  off  from  itself.  The 
negative  reference  of  the  One  to  itself  is  Eepidsion. 

This  Eepulsion,  thus  as  position  of  a  plurality 
of  Ones  but  through  One  itself,  is  the  special  coming 
out  of  itself  of  the  One,  but  to  such  ones  out  of  it 
as  are  themselves  only  One.  This  is  the  repulsion 
in  accordance  with  the  Notion,  that  repulsion  wJricli  is 
in  itself.  The  second  repulsion  is  different  from  this 
one,  and  is  that  which  floats,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  conception  of  outer  reflexion,  as  not  the 
production  of  the  Ones,  l)ut  only  as  a  nuitual  distiuice 
of  presupposed  Ones  already  there.     It  is  to  be  seen 
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now,  then,  how  said  in-itself-heent  repulsion  determines 
itself  into  the  second,  the  external  one. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  fix  f<jr  certain,  what  charac- 
ters the  many  Ones  as  such  possess.  The  Becoming 
to  the  Many,  or  tlie  becoming-produced  of  the  Many, 
disappears  immediately,  as  a  becoming-.sei  {implied) ; 
the  produced  Ones  are  Ones,  not  for  other,  but  refer 
tliemselves  infinitely  to  themselves.  The  One  repels  only 
it,'<elf  from  itself,  therefore  becomes  not,  but  already  is  ; 
what  is  conceived  as  the  repelled  one  is  likewise  a  One, 
a  Beent ;  repelhng  and  being-repelled  attaches  in  the 
same  manner  to  both,  and  constitutes  no  diflerence. 

The  Ones  are  thus  frae-set  {presupposed)  as  counter 
one  another ; — set  {implied)  through  the  repulsion  of  the 
One  from  itself ;  prae  (of  the  j/:>re-supposed),  set  as  not 
set;  tlieir  being-set  is  sublated,  they  are  Beents  counter 
one  another,  as  referent  of  themselves  only  to  themselves. 

The  plurality  appears  thus  not  as  an  Otherwiseness, 
but  as  a  determination  perfectly  external  to  the  One. 
One,  in  that  it  repels  itself,  remains  reference  to  itself ; 
as  so  also  that  one  that  is  taken  at  first  as  repelled. 
That  the  Ones  are  other  counter  each  other,  are  held 
together  in  the  determinateness  of  plurality,  nowise 
concerns,  therefore,  the  Ones.  If  the  plurality  were 
a  reference  of  the  Ones  themselves  to  one  another,  they 
would  limit  each  other,  and  would  have  a  Being-for- 
other  affirmatively  iii  them.  Their  reference — and  this 
they  have  through  their  virtual  unity — as  it  is  here  set,  is 
determined  as  none ;  it  is  again  the  previously-determined 
Void.  Tliis  void  is  their  limit,  but  a  limit  external  to 
them,  in  which  tliey  are  not  to  be  for  one  anotlier.  The 
limit  is  that  in  which  wliat  are  limited  as  well  are  as 
are  not ;  but  the  void  is  determined  as  the  pure  Non- 
being,  and  only  this  constitutes  their  limit. 
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The  repulsion  of  the  One  from  itself  is  the  Exj-ilica- 
tion  of  that  which — in  itself — the  One  is  ;  but  Infinitude, 
as  laid  asunder-  (out- of-one-another,  explicated)  is  liei'c 
Infinitude  come  out  of  itself,  but  it  is  come  out  of  itself 
through  the  immediacy  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  One. 
This  Infinitude  is  quite  as  much  a  simple  reference  of 
the  One  to  One,  as  rather  the  absolute  referencelessness 
of  the  One ;  the  former  as  according  to  the  simple 
affirmative  reference  of  the  One  to  itself,  the  latter  as 
according  to  the  same  reference  as  negative.  Or  the 
plurality  of  the  One  is  the  own  proper  setting  of  the 
One ;  the  One  is  nothing  but  the  negative  reference  of 
the  One  to  itself,  and  this  reference,  therefore  the  One 
itself,  is  the  Many  Ones.  But  just  thus  the  plurality 
is  directly  external  to  the  One  ;  for  the  One  is  just 
the  sublation  of  the  Otlierwiseness,  the  repulsion  is 
its  reference  to  self,  and  simple  equality  with  itself. 
The  plurality  of  the  Ones  is  Infinitude  as  unconcerned 
self-producent  Contradiction. 

Eejiakk. 

The  Leibnitzian  Idealism  has  been  already  noticed. 
We  may  add  heix',  that,  from  the  ideating  monad 
onwards,  which  monad  is  determined  as  beent-for-self, 
it  advanced  only  to  Eepulsion  as  just  considered,  and 
indeed  only  to  plurality  as  such  that  in  it  the  Ones 
are  each  only  for  itself,  indifferent  to  the  There-being 
and  Being-for-self  of  any  Others,  or  as  such  that  in  it  in 
general  Others  are  not  in  any  way  for  the  One.  The 
monad  is  per  se  the  completely  isolated  world ;  it 
requires  none  of  the  others  ;  but  this  inner  variety 
which  it  has  in  its  ideation  alters  nothing  in  its  deter- 
mination as  beent  only  for  itself  The  Leibnitzian 
Ideahsm  takes  up  plurality  immediately  as  one  given. 


-1.14  TIIK    SianilOT    OK    UHtiHl'. 

iuul  coinpi'i'lu'iuls  il  iiol.  lusii  impulsion  of  (lu-  inoiKul  ;  il 
hns  pliii-ality,  (Jioivfori',  only  on  llu'  sidr  i)!"  its  iilistnirl, 
oxloninlity."  'V\\v  Aloiuislit'.  has  not  l\\v  imlion  of 
Llrnlity;  \l  lakes  tin-  ()iu>  iiol.  as  sui'li  llial  i(,  t'om- 
pivhoiuls  irit/iiii.  if.^i'//  both  inouuMi(,s,  llii'  lH-iii<j;-ror- 
si'll'  ami  llu'  Ik'ing-for-il.,  nol.  (Ju'Pcloi-c  as  an  lili'oll, 
bill,  only  as  sinijjlo,  dry  ni'inu'dbr-st'll' ily.  Jiul.  il-  i^'oos 
bi'yond  tlu'  mvvv  indiU'cronl.  plnralily ;  (Jio  y\tonis  conic 
inio  rnrlluM-  mutual  determination,  llunif^'h  proptTly 
only  in  an  inconsequent  nianntT  ;  whereas,  on  iJie  coii- 
tra,ry,  in  the  indillerent  inde|H'n(K'ncy  ol'  llie  Monads, 
])lnrality  ri'Uiains  as  lixinl  and  innnoNable  (h-oinid- 
(li'trriin'iiiilidii^  so  tlia.t  their  rclei't'iice  falls  oidy  into 
the  Monad  of  Monads,  or  into  the  rellct'tintj;  I'liilo- 
sojiher. 

(1. 

llHinn,SION     AND    ATTKA(Tn)N. 

II,.    l<J.rclnni(iii'  of  Ihi:  One. 

Tli(>  many  oni^s  are  /liYiifs  ;  thcii'  'rhere-beinjj;  or 
rciferenct'  t,o  one  another  is  Non- I'cference,  it  is  c\- 
l,ei'nal  to  them; — the  absti'a.et  Void,  lint,  tlii^y  them- 
selves are  now  this  negative  rcfci'cnce  to  thenisi'lvcs 
(to  one  anothei'),  a.s  U)  /Kr'nl,  others; — the  e.\hil)it-ed 
cont-raxliction,  liilinil,nde  set,  (cxpi'essed)  in  inmu'diacy 
of  rH'in,!j;.  Thus  now  thi'  Iv't'pnlsion  jlnds  that,  ittuiir- 
(liotelji  before  it,,  which  is  rcpi^lled  by  it,.  It,  is  in  this 
del,ermina,t,i())i  I'J.re/ii^sinv.  •,  |,he  One  repels  IVoni  it,s(>lf 
l,lu^  ma,ny  Ones  only  asimpi'odnced  by  it,,  as  non-si't  by 
it.  'riiis  rcpi'llin^f  is,  I'cciprocaJly  and  imiversally,  rela,- 
livoly  limited  by  the  HeinLi,'  of  the  Ones. 

'I'he  i)luralit,y  is  in  t,lie  lli'sl- instance  not.sr/  otherwise 
n(!ss  (not  e>:i)res,sly  ho  dt>t,ta'inined);   llu^  limit  is  only  l,he 
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Void,  orJy  that  in  wHch  the  Ones  are  not.  But  tliey 
also  are  in  the  hmit ;  they  are  in  the  void,  or  thek 
Eepidsion  is  their  common  Reference. 

Tliis  reciprocal  repulsion  is  the  set  (express)  There- 
heing  of  the  many  ones  ;  it  is  not  their  Being-for-self, 
so  that  they  Tvere  only  distinguished  in  a  Third  some- 
thing as  a  many  or  a  much,  but  it  is  their  own  Dis- 
tinguishing and  preservative  of  them.  They  negate 
themselves  (each  other)  mutually,  set  one  another  as 
such  that  they  are  only  for-One.  But  they  negate  just 
as  much,  at  the  same  time,  this,  that  they  are  only  for- 
One  ;  they  repel  this  their  Ideality  and  are.  Thus  the 
moments  are  simdered,  which  are  directly  united  in  the 
Ideahty.  The  One  is  in  its  Being-for-self  also  for-One, 
but  this  One,  for  which  it  is,  is  itself;  its  distinction 
from  itself  is  immediately  sublated.  But  in  the  plurality 
the  distinguished  One  has  a  Being ;  the  Being-for-One, 
as  it  is  determined  in  the  exclusion,  is  therefore  a  Being- 
for-other.  Each  becomes  thus  repelled  by  another,  sub- 
lated and  made  a  One  that  is  not  for  itself  hni  for-One, 
and  that  another  One. 

The  Being-for-self  of  the  many  ones  shows  itself, 
therefore,  as  their  self-preservation,  through  the  media- 
tion of  their  mutual  repulsion,  in  which  they  mutually 
sublate  themselves,  and  set  the  others  as  a  mere  Being- 
for-Other;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  self-preser- 
vation consists  in  this,  to  repel  this  Ideahty,  and  to 
set  the  Ones,  not  to  be  for  another.  This  self-preser- 
vation of  the  Ones  through  their  negative  reference  to 
one  another  is,  however,  rather  their  dissolution. 

The  Ones  not  only  are,  but  they  conserve  themselves 
through  their  reciprocal  exclusion.  Firstly,  now,  that 
by  which  they  should  keep  firm  hold  of  their  diversity 
coimter  their  becoming  negated  is  their  Being,  and  that. 
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too,  their  Bemg-in-self  counter  their  reference  to  otlier  ; 
this  Being-in-self  is,  tliat  they  are  Ones.  But  all  are 
this;  they  are  in  their  Being-in-self  the  sa7ne  thing, 
instead  of  having  therein  the  fixed  point  of  their  diver- 
sity. Secondly,  their  There-being  and  their  mutual 
relation,  i.  e.  thek  setting  themselves  as  Ones,  is  a  reci- 
procal negating ;  this,  however,  is  hkewise  one  and  the 
same  determination  of  them  all,  through  which  then 
they  rather  set  themselves  as  identical ;  as  by  this,  that 
they  are  in  themselces  the  same  thing,  their  ideality 
which  was  to  be  as  resultant  through  others  is  their 
oivn,  and  they  therefore  just  as  little  repel  it.  TJiey 
are  thus  in  their  Being  and  in  their  setting  only  one 
affirmative  unity. 

This  consideration  of  the  Ones,  that,  in  both  of  their 
determinations,  as  well  so  far  as  they  are,  as  so  far  as 
they  mutually  refer,  they  show  themselves  as  only 
one  and  the  same  thing  and  indistinguishable,  is 
our  comparison.  It  is,  however,  to  be  seen  what  in 
their  mutual  reference  itself  is  set  (express)  in  them. 
They  are,  this  is  in  this  reference  presupposed,— and 
are  only  so  far  as  they  mutually  negate  themselves, 
and  repel  at  the  same  time  from  themselves  this 
their  ideahty,  their  negatedness,  i.  e.  so  far  as  they 
negate  this  mutual  negating.  But  they  are  only  so 
far  as  they  negate,  and  so,  in  that  this  their  negating 
is  negated,  their  Being  is  negated.  It  is  true,  in  that 
they  are,  they  were  not  negated  by  this  negating,  it 
is  only  an  externality  for  them  ;  this  negating  of  the 
other  rebounds  off  from  them  and  reaches  only 
touchingly  their  surface.  But  again  only  througli  the 
negating  of  the  others  do  they  turn  back  into  them- 
selves ;  they  are  only  as  this  mediation,  this  their 
return  is  their  self-preservation  and  their  Being-for-self 
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lu  that  again  their  negating  effectuates  nothing,  through 
the  resistance  which  these  Beents  as  such  or  as  negating 
offer,  they  return  not  back  into  themselves,  maintain 
themselves  not  and  are  not. 

The  consideration  was  previously  made  that  the 
Ones  are  the  same  thing,  that  each  of  them  is  One,  just 
like  the  other.  This  is  not  only  our  reference,  an 
external  bringing  together,  but  the  repulsion  is  itself 
reference,  the  One  excluding  the  One's  refers  itself  to 
them,  the  Ones,  i.  e.  to  its  own  self.  The  negative 
relation  of  the  Ones  to  one  another  is  thus  only  a  going 
together  with  self.  This  identity  into  which  tlieir  re- 
pidsion  goes  over  is  the  sublation  of  their  diversity  and 
externahty,  which  as  Excludents  they  were  rather 
mutually  to  maintain. 

This  setting  of  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  many 
Ones  into  a  single  One  is  Attraction. 

Eemaek. 

The  Unity  of  the  One  and  the  Many, 

Self-dependency  pushed  to  the  point  of  the  beent- 
for-self  unit  is  that  abstract  formell  self-dependence 
which  is  self-destructive ;  the  extremest,  stubbornest 
error  which  takes  itself  for  the  most  perfect  truth ; — 
apj^earant  in  concreter  forms  as  abstract  freewill,  as 
pm-e  Ego,  and  then  further  as  the  Bad.  It  is  that  free- 
will which  so  misunderstands  itself,  as  to  set  its  substan- 
tial being  in  this  abstraction,  and  in  this  Being-by-self 
flatters  itself  purely  to  win  itself.  This  self-dependency 
is  more  definitely  the  error  to  regard  that  as  negative, 
and  to  maintain  oneself  against  that  as  negative,  which 
on  the  contrary  is  one's  very  Being.  It  is  thus  the 
neo-ative  bearing  to  one's  own  self  which,  in  that  it 
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would  win  its  own  very  Being,  destroys  the  same,  and 
this  its  act  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the  nullity  of 
this  act.  Eeconciliation  is  the  recognition  of  that 
against  which  the  negative  bearing  goes  as  rather  one's 
true  Being,  and  is  only  as  a  leaving-off  from  the  ne- 
gativity of  one's  Being-for-self  instead  of  persisting 
in  it. 

It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  One  is  Many,  and  in 
especial  that  the  Many  is  One.  As  regards  this  the 
observation  may  be  repeated,  that  the  truth  of  the  One 
and  the  Many  expressed  in  propositions  appears  in  an 
inadequate  form,  that  this  truth  is  to  be  understood 
and  expressed  only  as  a  Becoming,  as  a  Process,  Ee- 
pulsion  and  Attraction,  not  as  Being,  in  the  way  in 
which  in  a  proposition  it  is  set  as  quiescent  Unity. 
The  dialectic  of  Plato  in  the  Parmenides  concerning 
the  deduction  of  the  Many  from  the  One,  namely  from 
the  proposition.  One  is,  has  been  already  noticed  and 
remarked  upon.  The  inner  dialectic  of  the  notion  has 
been  assigned ;  the  easiest  way  is  to  take  the  dialectic 
of  the  proposition,  that  the  Many  is  One,  as  external 
reflexion ;  and  external  it  may  well  be  here,  seeing 
that  the  object  also,  the  Many,  is  what  is  mutually 
external.  This  comparison  of  the  Many  with  one 
another  gives  at  once  the  fact  that  the  one  is  absolutely 
characterised  just  as  the  other  is  ;  each  is  One,  each  is 
One  of  the  Many,  is  excluding  the  Otliers  ; — so  that 
they  are  absolutely  only  the  same  thing,  or  absolutely 
there  is  only  one  determination  present.  This  is  the  fact, 
and  there  needs  only  to  take  up  this  simple  fact.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  understanding  stubborns  itself  against 
taking  this  up,  because  before  it,  and  rightly  too,  there 
flits  also  the  difference  ;  but  this  difference  is  as  httle 
excluded  because  of  said  fact,  as  certainly  said  fact 
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despite  said  difference  exists.  One  miglit,  as  it  were, 
(.■oiisole  understanding  as  legards  its  simple  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Fact  of  the  difference  by  assvning  it  that 
the  Difference  wiU  presently  come  in  again. 

b.  The  one  One  of  Attraction. 

Eepulsion  is  the  self-severing  of  tlic  One  firstly  into 
Many,  the  negative  bearing  of  which  is  powerless,  be- 
cause they  mutually  presuppose  one  another  as  Beents  ; 
it  (Eepulsion)  is  only  the  To-be-to  (SoUen)  of  Ideality : 
this  latter,  however,  is  realised  in  Attraction.  Eepul- 
sion goes  over  into  Attraction,  the  many  Ones  into  one 
One.  Botli,  repulsion  and  attraction,  are  at  first  hand 
different,  the  former  as  the  Eeality  of  the  Ones,  tlie  latter 
as  their  set  Ideality.  Attraction  refers  itself  thus  to 
repulsion,  so  that  it  has  this  latter  as  its  prcsujipositlon,. 
Eepidsion  furnishes  the  material  for  Attraction.  Were 
there  no  Ones,  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract ;  the 
conception  of  lasting  attraction,  of  the  consiunption  of 
the  Ones,  presupposes  an  equally  lasting  production  of 
the  Ones ;  the  sensuous  conception  of  attraction  in 
space  holds  the  stream  of  the  attracted  Ones  to  last ;  in 
place  of  the  atoms  which  disappear  in  the  attracting 
punctum,  there  comes  forward  another  Many  out  of 
the  void,  and  on,  if  it  is  desired,  ad  wfinituin.  If 
attraction  were  conceived  as  accomplished,  i.e.  the 
Many  brought  to  the  point  of  a  single  One,  there 
woidd  only  be  an  inert  One,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  attraction  preseyt.  The  Ideality  there-beent 
in  attraction  has  still  in  it  the  character  of  the 
negation  of  itself — the  many  Ones  to  wliich  it  is  the 
rei'erence,  and  attraction  is  inseparable  from  re- 
pulsion. 

VOL.  I.  0  G 
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Attraction  attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  equally  to 
each  of  the  many  Ones  as  immediately  present  Ones; 
none  has  a  preference  over  the  other  :  there  seems  thus 
an  equihbrium  in  the  attraction  present,  properly  an 
equihbrium  of  Attraction  and  of  Eepulsion,  and  a  dull 
repose  without  there-becint  Ideahty.  But  there  can  be 
no  speaking  here  of  a  preference  of  any  such  one  over 
another,  which  would  be  to  presuppose  a  determinate 
difference  between  them — the  attraction  rather  is  the 
setting  of  a  present  indistinguishableness  of  the  Ones. 
Only  attraction  itself  is  the  setting  of  a  One  different 
from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  the  immediate  Ones  which 
through  repulsion  are  to  conserve  themselves  ;  but 
throuo-h  their  set  negation  there  arises  the  One  of 
attraction  which  therefore  is  determined  as  the  mediated 
One  ;  the  One  that  is  set  as  One.  The  first  Ones,  as 
immediate  Ones,  turn  not  in  their  Ideality  back  into 
themselves,  but  have  this  (ideahty)  in  another. 

The  one  One,  however,  is  the  realised  Ideality  that 
is  set  in  the  One ;  it  is  attractive  through  the  mediation 
of  repulsion  ;  it  imphes  this  mediation  within  itself  as 
its  determination.  It  absorbs  thus  the  attracted  Ones 
not  into  itself  as  into  a  point,  i.e.  it  does  not  abstractly 
sublate  them.  In  that  it  implies  repulsion  in  its  deter- 
mination, this  latter  retains  the  Ones  as  Many  at  the 
same  time  in  it ;  it  brings,  so  to  speak,  by  its  attracting, 
something  for  (before)  itself,  it  gains  an  extension  or  a 
fining.  There  is  thus  in  it  Unity  of  repulsion  and 
attraction  in  general. 


c.  The  reference  of  Repulsion  and  Attract 


ion. 


The  difference  of  One  and  Many  has  determined  itself 
as  the  difference  of  their  mutual  Reference^  which  lias 
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divided  itself  into  two  references,  Eepulsion  and  At- 
traction, of  which  each,  in  the  first  instance,  stands  self- 
dependently  out  of  the  other,  still  so  that  they  essen- 
tially cohere.  The  as  yet  indeterniinate  Unity  of  these 
has  to  yield  itself  more  closely. 

Eepulsion,  as  the  ground-determination  of  the  One, 
appears  first,  and  as  immediate,  like  its  Ones  which, 
produced  by  it,  are  still  at  the  same  time  set  as  imme- 
diate. The  Eepulsion  appears,  thus,  indifierent  to  the 
Attraction,  which  adds  itself  externally  to  it  as  thus 
presupposed.  On  the  other  hand,  Attraction  is  not 
presupposed  by  Eepulsion  ;  so  that  in  the  setting  and 
being  of  this  latter  the  former  appears  to  have  no 
share,  i.  e.  so  that  Eepulsion  is  not  already  in  it  the 
negation  of  itself,  the  Ones  are  not  already  in  them 
negated.  In  this  way,  we  have  repulsion  abstractly 
per  se ;  as  similarly  attraction  has,  counter  the  Ones  as 
Beents,  the  side  of  an  immediate  There-being,  and 
comes  to  them  quite  as  another. 

If  we  take  accordingly  bare  repulsion  thus  per  se, 
it  is  the  dissipation  of  the  many  ones  into  the  indefinite, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  repulsion  itself ;  for  it  is  this,  to 
negate  the  reference  of  the  many  to  one  another  ; 
referencelessness  is  their — they  being  abstractly  taken 

determination.     Eepulsion,  however,  is   not  simj^ly 

the  Void  ;  the  Ones  as  referenceless  are  not  repellent, 
not  excludent,  as  their  Determination  requires.  Ee- 
pulsion is,  though  negative,  still  essentially  reference; 
the  mutual  repulsion  and  flight  is  not  the  freeing  from 
that  which  is  repelled  and  fled  from,  the  Excludent 
stands  stiU  in  cormexion  with  that  which  is  excluded 
by  it.  This  moment  of  reference,  however,  is  attrac- 
tion, and  so  consequently  in  repulsion  itself ;  it  is  the 
neo-ating  of  that  abstract  repulsion  according  to  which 
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the  Ones  were  only  self-to-self  referent    Beents,   non- 
cxcludent. 

In  that,  however,  departure  is  taken  from  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  there-beent  Ones,  and  so  also  attraction 
is  set  as  coming  externally  to  them,  both  are — with 
their  inseparableness — still  kept  asunder  as  diverse 
determinations  ;  it  has  yielded  itself,  however,  that  not 
merely  repulsion  is  presupposed  by  attraction,  but  just 
as  much  also  there  takes  place  the  counter  reference  of 
repulsion  to  attraction,  and  the  former  has  just  as  much 
in  the  latter  its  presupposition. 

By  this  determination  they  are  inseparable,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  determined  as  To-he-io  and  Limita- 
tion, each  counter  the  other.  Their  To-be-to  is  theu^  abs- 
tract determinateness  as  of  Beents-in-themselve-^,  ^vhich 
determinateness,  however,  is  withal  directly  directed 
beyond  itself,  and  refers  itself  to  the  other  determinate- 
ness, and  thus  by  means  of  the  other  as  other  each  is  ; 
their  self-dependency  consists  in  this,  that  in  this  medi- 
acy  of  being  they  are  set  as  anotlier  Determining  for 
one  another  :  Eepulsion  as  setting  of  the  Many,  Attrac- 
tion as  setting  of  the  One,  the  latter  at  the  same  time 
as  negation  of  the  Many,  and  the  former  as  negation  of 
their  ideahty  in  the  One,  so  that  only  by  means  of  re- 
pulsion attraction  is  attraction ;  and  only  by  means  of 
attraction,  repulsion  is  repulsion.  That  therein,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  mediation  with  self  through  other  is  rather 
in  effect  negated,  and  each  of  these  Determinations  is 
mediation  of  itself  with  itself,  this  yields  itself  from 
their  nearer  consideration,  and  leads  them  back  to  the 
unity  of  their  notion. 

In  the  first  place,  that  each  presupposes  itself,  refers 
itself  in  its  presupposition  only  to  itself,  this  is  already 
present  in  the  mutual  bearing  of  Eepulsion  and  Attrac- 
tion while  still  only  relative. 
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The  relative  repulsion  is  the  reciprocal  repulsion  of 
the  many  ones  which  are  conceived  as  finding  them- 
selves immediate,  and  already  in  existence  there.  But 
that  there  are  many  ones,  is  repulsion  itself ;  the  pre- 
supposition which  it  was  supposed  to  have  is  only  its 
own  setting.  Further,  the  determination  of  Being 
which,  in  addition  to  their  being  set,  was  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  Ones — by  which  they  were  prae  or  there 
beforehand — belongs  hkewise  to  the  repulsion.  The 
repelling  is  that  whereby  the  ones  manifest  and  main- 
tain themselves  as  ones,  whereby  they  as  such  are. 
Their  Being  is  the  repulsion  itself;  it  is  thus  not  a 
There-being  relative  to  another,  but  relates  itself  entirely 
only  to  its  own  self. 

The  attraction  is  the  setting  of  the  One  as  such,  of 
the  real  One,  against  which  the  many  in  their  There- 
being  are  determined  as  only  ideel  and  disappearant. 
Attraction  thus  at  once  presupposes  itself — sets  itself 
as  out  before — to  be  ideellement  in  the  form,  that  is,  of 
the  other  ones,  which  otherwise  are  to  be  Beent-for-Self 
and  Eepellent-for-(9^/iers,  and  so  also  therefore  for  an 
attracting  something.  Against  this  determination  of 
repulsion  they  attain  ideality  not  only  through  relation 
to  attraction,  but  it  is  presupposed,  it  is  the  in-itself- 
beent  ideahty  of  the  Ones,  in  that  they  as  Ones — that 
conceived  as  attracting  included — are  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  undistinguished  from  one  another. 

This  Its-own-self-prae-Setting  (its  own  presupposition) 
of  both  elements,  each  per  se,  is  further  this,  that  each 
contains  in  itself  the  other  as  moment.  The  Self-presup- 
posing generally  is  in  one  the  setting  itself  as  the  nega- 
tive of  itself ; — Eepulsion,  and  what  is  so  presupposed  is 
the  same  thing  as  what  presupposes — Attraction.  That 
each  in  itself  is  only  moment,  is  the  transition  of  each 
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out  of  itself  into  the  other,  is  to  negate  itself  in  itself, 
and  to  set  itself  as  the  other  of  itself.  In  that  the  One 
as  such  is  the  coming-asunder-from-itself,  it  is  itself  only 
this,  to  set  itself  as  its  other,  as  the  Many,  and  the  Many 
are  only  equally  this,  to  fall  together  into  themselves  and 
to  set  themselves  as  their  other,  as  the  One,  and  just  in  it 
only  to  refer  themselves  to  themselves,  each  in  its  other 
just  to  continue  itself — there  are  thus  also  present,  but 
virtually  and  unseparated,  the  coming-asunder-from- 
self  (Eepulsion)  and  the  setting-of-self-as-one  (Attrac- 
tion). It  is  set,  however,  in  respect  of  the  relative 
repulsion  and  attraction,  i.e.  those  whereby  immediate 
tliere-heent  ones  are  presupposed,  that  each  itself  is  this 
negation  of  it  in  it,  and  so  also  consequently  the  con- 
tinuity of  it  into  its  other.  The  repulsion  of  there- 
beent  Ones  is  the  self-conservation  of  the  one  by  means 
of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  others,  so  that  (1)  the 
other  ones  are  negated  in  it,  the  side  of  its  There-being 
or  of  its  Being-for-other,  but  this  side  is  just  thus  attrac- 
tion as  the  Ideality  of  the  Ones — and  that  (2)  the  One 
is  in  itself  without  reference  to  the  Others ;  but  not 
only  is  the  In-itself  as  such  long  since  gone  over  into 
the  Being-for-self,  but  in  itself,  by  very  determination, 
the  One  is  said  Becoming  of  Many.  The  Attraction  of 
there-beent  Ones  is  the  ideality  of  the  same  and  the 
setting  of  the  One,  in  which  thus  it  (attraction),  as  nega- 
tion and  as  production  of  the  One,  sublates  itself — as 
setting  of  the  one  is  in  it  the  negative  of  itself,  Eepulsion. 
With  this  the    evolution  of  Beins-for-seK  is   com- 

o 

pleted,  and  arrived  at  its  result.  The  One  as  referring 
itself  infinitely,  i.e.  as  set  negation  of  the  negation  to  its 
own  self,  is  the  mediation  or  process,  that  it  repels  from 
itself  itself  as  its  absolute  (i.e.  abstract)  otherwiseness 
(the  Many),  and,  in  that  it  refers  itself  to  this  its  non- 
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being,  negatively,  as  sublating  it,  is  just  therein  only  the 
reference  to  its  own  self ;  and  One  is  only  this  Becoming, 
or  such  that  in  it  the  determination,  that  it  begins,  that 
is,  that  it  is  set  as  Immediate,  as  Beent,  and  that  hkewise 
as  result  it  has  restored  itself  as  One,  i.e.  the  equally 
immediate,  excludent  One,  has  disappeared ;  the  process 
which  it  is,  sets  and  contains  it  always  only  as  a  thing 
sublated.  The  sublating,  determined  at  first  only  as 
relative  sublating,  reference  to  other  There-beent-ity, 
which  reference  is  thus  itself  a  different  repulsion  and 
attraction,  demonstrates  itself  just  thus  to  go  over  into 
the  infinite  reference  of  mediation  through  negation  of 
the  external  references  of  Immediates  and  There-beents, 
and- to  have  as  result  just  that  Becoming  which  in  the 
retentionlessness  of  its  moments  is  the  collapse,  or  rather 
the  going  together  with  itself  into  simple  immediacy. 
This  Being,  in  the  form  Avhich  it  has  now  attained,  is 
Quantity. 

To  review  shortly  the  moments  of  this  Transition  of 
Qu^aiity  into  Quantity,  the  Quahtative  has  for  its  Ground- 
determination  Being  and  Immediacy,  in  which  imme- 
diacy the  limit  and  the  determinateness  is  so  identical 
with  the  Being  of  the  Something  that  the  Something 
with  its  alteration  (that  of  the  determinateness)  dis- 
appears itself ;  thus  set  it  is  determined  as  Finity.  Be- 
cause of  the  immediacy  of  this  unity,  in  which  the 
difference  has  disappeared,  which  difference,  however,  is 
still  in  itself  there  (in  the  unity  of  Being  and  Nothing), 
this  difference  falls  as  other wisenessm  general  out  o/said 
unity.  This  reference  to  other  contradicts  the  immediacy 
in  which  the  quahtative  determinateness  is  reference  to 
self.  This  otherwiseness  sublates  itself  in  the  infinitude 
of  Being-for-self,  which  realises  the  difference  (which,  in 
the  negation  of  the  negation,  it  has  in  it  and  within  itself) 
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as  ono  and  many  and  as  their  ret'orencos,  aiul  has 
raised  the  Quahtative  into  its  veritable  unity,  i.e.  into 
the  unity  tliat  is  sot  as  no  kniger  innnediate  but  as 
seU-  eoniraediating  miity. 

Tliis  unity  is  thus  (a)  Being,  (Mily  as  nf/irDiafiir,  i.  e. 
iiiinh'diaci/  mediated  witli  itself  through  tlie  negation 
of  the  negation,  Being  is  set  as  the  unity  that  inter- 
penetrates and  pervades  its  own  determinatonesses, 
Limit,  i!te.,  which  are  set  as  sublated  in  it  :  (p)  Theri.^ 
being ;  it  is  in  this  determination  negation  or  deter- 
minateness  as  moment  of  the  allirmative  Being,  no 
longer  iuimt'diati',  nevertheless,  but  relleetcd  into  itself, 
referent  of  self,  not  to  otlier,  but  to  self;  what  is 
simplieiter — what  is  determined  ///  itself — the  One; 
the  otherwiseness  as  sueh  is  itself  Being-for-self :  {■)) 
Being-for-self,  as  that  Being  that  continues  itself  all 
through  the  determinateness,  and  in  vvliich  the  One  and 
///-/A>-v//-determined-ness  is  itself  set  as  sublated.  The 
One  is  at  the  same  time  as  gone  out  beyond  itself  and 
determined  as  Z^"»/V//,  the  One  consequently,  the  direetlv 
detennined  limit,  set  as  the  Limit,  which  is  none,  which 
is  in  or  by  Being,  but  to  which  Being  is  iudillerent,  ov 
which  is  indillerent  to  Being. 


Remaisk. 

The  TC(ni>ian  const ttniioii   o/'  mnittr  hij  mvans  of  Jorcr.i  nffrncttiifl  ami 

rvpfUinij. 

Attraction  and  Eepulsion,  as  is  Avell  known,  are 
usually  regarded  as  farces.  It  will  be  proper  to  com- 
pare this  deiinition  of  them,  and  the  dependent  rela- 
tions, with  the  notions  which  have  come  out  in  their 
regard.  In  the  concei>tion  alluded  to  (of  forces)  they 
are   considered   as   self-dependi'nt,   so   that   they   reU-r 
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tliemselves  not  through  their  nature  to  each  other ;  i.e. 
that  each  is  not  to  be  considered  only  a  moment 
transient  into  its  contrary,  but  as  immovably  and  per- 
sistently opposed  to  the  other.  They  are  further  con- 
ceived as  coalescing  in  a  Third,  Matter ;  so,  however, 
that  this  Becoming  into  One  is  not  considered  as  their 
truth,  but  each  is  rather  a  First  and  a  Beent-in-and- 
for-self,  while  matter  or  affections  of  it  are  set  and  pro- 
duced by  them.  When  it  is  said,  that  Matter  has  ivithin 
itself  the  forces,  there  is  understood  by  this  unity  of 
them  a  connexion,  notwithstanding  which  they  are  at 
the  same  time  presupposed  as  existent  in  themselves 
and  free  from  each  other. 

Kant,  as  is  well  known,  constructed  matter  out  of  the 
repulsive  and  attractive  forces,  or  at  least,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  set  up  the  metaphysical  elements  of 
this  construction.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
view  this  construction  more  closely.  This  metaphysical 
exposition  of  an  object  which  seemed  not  only  itself, 
but  in  its  properties  to  belong  only  to  Experience,  is 
for  one  part  worthy  of  notice  in  this,  that  it,  as  an 
essay  of  the  notion,  has  at  least  given  the  impulse  to 
the  more  recent  philosophy  of  Nature, — that  philosophy 
which  makes  Nature  its  scientific  ground,  not  as  a 
Something  sensuously  given  to  perception,  but  which 
ascertains  its  properties  from  the  absolute  notion  ;  for 
another  part  also  because  stand  has  been  frequently 
taken  by  said  Kantian  construction,  and  it  has  been 
considered  a  philosopliical  beginning  and  foundation  of 
Physics. 

Such  an  existence  as  sensuous  matter,  is,  indeed,  no 
object  of  Logic,  just  as  httle  so  as  space  and  the  forms 
of  space.  But  there  underlie  the  repulsive  and  attrac- 
tive forces,  so  far  as  they  are  regarded  as  forces  of 
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sensuous  matter,  these  same  pure  determinations  of  the 
One  and  the  Many  and  their  mutual  references,  which 
have  been  just  considered,  and  which  I  have  named 
Eepulsion  and  Attraction  because  these  names  present 
themselves  at  nearest. 

Kant's  procedure  in  the  deduction  of  matter  from 
these  forces,  named  by  him  a  construction,  deserves  not, 
wlien  considered  close,  this  name,  unless  every  kind  of 
reflection,  even  the  analytic,  be  nameable  construction, 
as  indeed  for  that  matter  later  Nature-philosophers 
have  called  construction  the  most  vapid  raisonneraent 
and  the  most  groundless  melange  of  an  arbitrary  imagi- 
nation and  a  thoughtless  reflection, — which  specially 
employed  and  everywhere  flourished  the  so-called 
Factors  of  Attraction,  and  Eepvilsion. 

Kant's  procedure  is  at  bottom  analytic,  and  not  con- 
structive. He  presupposes  the  conception  of  matter, 
and  then  asks  what  forces  are  necessary  to  produce  its 
presupposed  properties.  Thus,  therefore,  on  one  side, 
he  requires  an  Attractive  force,  because  through  Re- 
pulsion alone  without  Attraction  no  matter  could  properly 
exist.  ('  Anfangsgr.  der  ISTaturwissensch,'  S.  53,  £)  On 
the  other  side  he  derives  repulsion  equally  from  matter, 
and  alleges  as  ground  of  this,  because  we  conceive  of 
matter  as  impenetrable,  and  this  because  matter  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  sense  of  touch,  through  which  sense  it 
manifests  itself  to  us,  in  such  a  determination.  Ee- 
pulsion therefore  is,  further,  at  once  thought  in  the 
Notion  of  matter,  because  it  is  just  immediately  given 
Avith  it ;  but  Attraction,  on  the  contrary,  is  attached  to 
it  through  inferences.  There  underlies  these  inferences, 
however,  what  has  just  been  said,  namely,  that  a  matter 
which  had  only  repulsive  force  would  not  exhaust 
wliat  we  conceive  by  matter.     This,  as  is  plain,  is  the 
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procedure  of  a  cognition,  reflective  of  experience, — a 
procedure  which  first  of  all  perceives  pecuharities  in 
the  phenomena,  places  these  as  foundation,  and  for  the 
so-called  explanation  of  these,  assumes  correspondent 
elements  or  forces  which  are  to  be  supposed  to  pro- 
duce said  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena. 

In  regard  to  the  difference  spoken  of  as  to  how  the 
repulsive  force  and  as  to  how  the  attractive  force  is 
found  by  cognition  in  matter,  Kant  observes,  further, 
that  the  attractive  force  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the 
Notion  of  Matter  although  it  is  not  contained  in  it. 
Kant  italicises  this  last  expression.  It  is  impossible  to 
see,  however,  what  is  the  distinction  which  is  intended 
to  be  pointed  out  here ;  for  what  belongs  to  the 
Notion  of  a  thing  must  veritably  be  contained  in  this 
thing. 

What  makes  the  difficulty,  and  gives  occasion  to  this 
empty  expedient,  consists  in  this,  that  Kant  one-sidedly, 
and  quite  beforehand,  reckons  in  the  notion  of  matter 
only  that  property  of  Impenetrability,  which  we  are 
supposed  to  perceive  by  touch,  on  which  account  the 
repulsive  force,  as  the  holding-ofF  of  another  from  itself, 
is  to  be  supposed  as  immediately  given.  But  again,  if 
matter  is  to  be  considered  as  incapable  of  being  there, 
of  existing,  without  attraction,  the  ground  for  the 
assertion  of  this  must  be  a  conception  of  matter  drawn 
from  experience ;  attraction,  therefore,  must  equally  be 
findable  in  experience.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  perceive 
that  Matter,  besides  its  Being-for-self,  which  sublates 
the  Being-for-other  (offers  resistance),  has  also  a  con- 
nectedness of  what  is  for  itself  [of  its  parts,  that  is, 
identified  with  itself],  extension  and  retention  in  space 
— ^in  solidity  a  very  fast  retention.  Explicative  phy- 
sical science  demands    for   the  tearing   asunder,   &c. 
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of  a  body  a  force  which  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
mutual  attraction  of  its  particles.  From  this  verity, 
reflection  may  quite  as  directly  deduce  the  force  of 
attraction,  or  assume  it  to  be  given,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  repulsion.  In  effect,  when  the  Kantian  reasonings 
from  which  attraction  is  to  be  deduced  are  looked  at 
(the  proof  of  the  theorem  that  the  possibility  of  matter 
requires  a  force  of  attraction  as  second  fundamental 
force,  loc.  cit.),  they  are  found  to  contain  nothing  but  that, 
with  mere  Eepulsion,  matter  could  not  exist  m  space. 
Matter  being  presupposed  as  occupying  space,  con- 
tinuity is  ascribed  to  it,  as  ground  of  which  continuity 
there  is  assumed  an  attracting  force. 

Granting  now,  then,  to  such  so-called  construction  of 
matter,  at  most  an  analytic  merit — detracted  from, 
nevertheless,  by  the  imperfect  exposition — the  funda- 
mental thought  is  still  highly  to  be  prized — the  cog- 
nising of  matter  out  of  these  two  opposed  characters  as 
its  producing  forces.  Kant's  special  industry  here  is 
the  banishment  of  the  vulgar  mechanical  mode  of  con- 
ception, which  takes  its  stand  by  the  single  character, 
the  inipenetrabihty,  the  Beeut-for-self  Punctuahty,  and 
reduces  the  opposed  character,  the  connexion  of  matter 
within  itself,  or  of  several  matters  mutually  (these  again 
being  regarded  as  particular  ones),  to  something  merely 
external ; — the  mode  of  conception  which,  as  Kant  says, 
wiU  not  admit  any  moving  forces  but  by  Pressure  and 
Push,  that  is,  but  by  influence  from  without.  This 
externality  of  cognition  always  presupposes  motion  as 
already  externally  existent  in  matter,  and  has  no 
thought  of  considering  it  something  internal,  and  of 
comprehending  it  itself  in  matter,  which  latter  is  just 
thus  assumed  per  se  as  motionless  and  inert.  This 
position  has  only  before  it  common  mechanics,  and  not 
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immanent  and  free  motion.  Although  Kant  removes 
this  externality  in  that  he  converts  attraction,  the  mu- 
tual reference  of  material  parts,  so  far  as  these  are 
taken  as  mutually  separated,  or  just  of  matter  generally 
in  its  Out-of-its-self-ness,  into  a  force  of  matter  itself, 
still  on  the  other  side  his  two  fundamental  forces, 
vs'ithin  matter,  remain  external  and  self-dependent,  each 
per  se  opposite  the  other. 

However  null  was  the  independent  difference  of 
these  two  forces  attributed  to  them  from  this  stand- 
point of  cognition,  equally  null  must  every  other 
difference  show  itself,  which  in  regard  to  their  spe- 
cific nature  is  taken  as  something  which  is  to  pass 
for  firmness  and  solidity  (a  terra  Jirma),  because  they, 
when  regarded  in  their  truth  as  above,  are  only 
moments  which  go  over  into  one  another.  I  shall 
consider  these  further  differentiations  as  Kant  states 
them. 

He  defines,  for  example,  attraction  as  a  pervading 
force  by  which  one  matter  is  enabled  to  affect  the 
particles  of  another  even  beyond  the  surface  of  contact 
— immediately  ;  repulsion,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  surface- 
force  by  which  matters  are  enabled  to  affect  each  other 
only  in  the  plane  of  contact  common  to  them.  The 
reason  adduced  for  the  latter  being  only  a  surface-force 
is  as  follows  : — '  The  parts  in  mutual  contact  Hmit  the 
sphere  of  influence  the  one  of  the  other,  and  the  repel- 
lino-  force  can  affect  no  remoter  part,  unless  through 
those  that  he  between  ;  an  immediate  influence  of  one 
matter  on  another,  that  should  be  supposed  to  go 
right  through  the  parts  or  particles  in  consequence  of 
an  extensive  force  (so  is  the  Eepulsive  force  called 
here)  is  impossible.'  ('  S.  ebendas.  Erklar.  u.  Zusatze, 
S.  67.) 
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It  occurs  at  once  that,  nearer  or  remoter  particles  of 
matter  being  assumed,  there  must  arise,  in  the  case  of 
attraction  also,  the  distinction  that  one  atom  would, 
indeed,  act  on  another,  hut  a  third  remotQV  one,  between 
which  and  the  fo^st,  or  the  attracting  one,  the  second 
should  be  placed,  Avould  enter  directly,  and  in  the  first 
instance,  the  sphere  of  the  interposed  one  next  to  it, 
and  the  first  consequently  could  not  exercise  an  imme- 
diate simple  influence  on  the  third  one  ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  mediated  influence  as  much  for  attraction  as  for 
repulsion.  It  is  seen,  further,  that  the  true  penetration 
of  an  attracting  force  must  consist  in  this,  that  all  the 
particles  of  matter  in  and  for  themselves  attract,  and 
not  that  a  certain  number  are  passive  while  only  one 
is  active.  As  regards  repulsion,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  adduced  passage,  particles  are  represented 
in  mutual  contact,  that  is,  we  have  at  once  the  soliclity 
and  continuity  of  a  ready-made  matter  which  allows  not 
any  repulsion  to  take  place  through  it  or  throughout 
it.  This  solidity  of  matter,  however,  in  which  particles 
toucli  each  other,  that  is,  are  no  longer  sejaarated  by 
any  vacuum,  already  presupposes  the  remotion  of  re- 
pulsion ;  particles  in  mutual  contact  are,  following  the 
sensuous  conception  of  repulsion  that  is  dominant  here, 
to  be  taken  as  such  that  they  do  not  repel  each  other. 
It  follows  quite  tautologically,  then,  that  there  where 
the  non-being  of  repulsion  is  assumed,  there  cannot  be 
repulsion.  But  this  yields  no  additional  descriptive 
character  as  regards  the  repulsive  force.  If  this  be 
reflected  on,  however,  that  particles  touching  each  other 
touch  only  so  far  as  they  still  keep  themselves  out  of 
each  other,  the  repulsive  force  will  be  discerned  neces- 
sarily to  exist,  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but  within  the 
sphere  which  is  to  be  supposed  a  sphere  of  attraction  only. 
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Further,  Kant  assumes  that  '  through  attraction 
matter  only  occupies  a  space  without  filling  it '  {loc. 
cit.) ;  '  because  matter  does  not  by  its  attraction  fill 
space,  this  attraction  is  able  to  act  through  the  empty 
space,  as  no  matter  intervenes  to  set  bounds  to  it.'  This 
conclusion  is  about  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
supposed  above  something  to  belong  to  the  notion  of  a 
thing,  but  not  to  be  contained  in  the  thing  itself :  only 
so  can  matter  occupy  yet  not  Jill  a  space.  Then  it  was 
through  repulsion,  as  it  was  first  considered,  that  the 
ones  mutually  repelled  each  other,  and  mutuaUy  re- 
ferred to  one  another  only  negatively — that  is,  just 
through  an  empty  space.  But  here  it  is  attraction  which 
preserves  space  empty ;  through  its  connecting  of  the 
atoms  it  does  7iot  Jill  space,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
it  maintains  the  atoms  in  a  negative  rejerence  to  one 
another.  We  see  that  Kant  unconsciously  encounters 
here  what  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing — that  he 
ascribes  to  attraction  precisely  the  same  thing  that  he, 
at  the  first  view,  ascribed  to  repvdsion.  In  the  very 
effort  to  estabhsh  and  make  fixed  the  difference  of  the 
two  forces,  it  had  already  occurred,  that  the  one  was 
gone  over  into  the  other.  Thus  through  repulsion 
matter  was  to  fill  a  space,  and  consequently  through  it 
the  empty  space  to  disappear  which  attraction  leaves. 
In  effect,  in  that  it  ehminates  empty  space,  it  eliminates 
the  negative  reference  of  the  atoms  or  ones,  i.e.  their 
repulsion ;  i.e.  repulsion  is  determined  as  the  con- 
trary of  itself. 

To  this  obliteration  of  the  differences  there  adds 
itself,  still  further,  the  confusion  that,  as  was  remarked 
in  the  beginning,  the  Kantian  exposition  of  the  opposed 
forces  is  analytic,  and  throughout  the  whole  investiga- 
tion, matter  which  was  to  have  been  derived  only  from 
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these  its  elements  appears  from  tlie  first  ready-formed 
and  fully  constituted.  In  tire  definition  of  tlie  surface- 
force  and  of  tlie  pervading  force,  botli  are  assumed 
as  moving  forces,  whereby  matters  are  to  be  supposed 
capable  of  acting  the  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
are  enunciated  thus,  then,  as  forces  not  such  that 
only  through  them  should  matter  exist,  but  such  that 
through  them  matter,  already  formed,  ■  should  only 
be  moved.  So  far,  however,  as  there  is  question  of 
forces  by  means  of  which  various  matters  might  act 
on  each  other  and  impart  movement,  this  is  quite 
another  thing  than  the  determination  and  connexion 
which  they  should  have  as  the  moments  of  matter. 

The  same  antithesis,  as  here  between  Eepulsion  and 
Attraction,  presents  itself  furthei'  on  as  regards  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  These  seem  to  dis- 
play an  essential  difference,  in  that  in  their  sphere  there 
stands  fast  a  One,  a  centre,  towards  which  the  other  ones 
comport  themselves  as  not  beent-for-self ;  the  difference 
of  the  forces,  therefore,  can  be  supported  by  this  pre- 
supposed difference  of  a  central  one  and  of  others  as, 
relatively  to  it,  not  self-sub sistent.  So  far,  however,  as 
they  are  applied  in  explanation — for  which  purpose, 
as  in  the  case  also  of  repulsion  and  attraction,  they  are 
assumed  in  an  opposed  quantitative  relation,  so  that  the 
one  increases  as  the  other  decreases — it  is  the  move- 
ment which  they  are  to  explain,  and  it  is  its  inequahty 
which  they  are  to  account  for.  One  has  only  to  take 
up,  however,  any  ordinary  relative  explanation — as  of 
the  unequal  velocity  of  a  planet  in  its  course  around  its 
primary — to  discern  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  it 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  quantities  distinct, 
so  that  the  one,  which  in  the  explanation  is  taken  as 
decreasing,  may  be  always  taken  as   increasing,  and 
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vice  versa.  To  make  this  evident,  however,  would 
require  a  more  detailed  exposition  than  can  be  here 
given ;  all  the  necessary  particulars,  nevertheless,  are 
to  be  found  again  in  the  discussion  of  the  Inverted 
Relation. 
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